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Shell announces new oil-extended 
Shell Isoprene Rubber 500—first type of 
polyisoprene at SBR prices 


Shell Isoprene Rubber is the first 
commercially made synthetic to 
duplicate the molecular structure 
of natural rubber. 

Now, Shell has developed an oil- 
extended form of Shell Isoprene 
Rubber. New Type 500. 

The result is a polymer that 
combines the advantages of tree- 
grown rubber with the uniformity 
and economy of SBR. 

This report answers nine ques- 
tions about new Type 500. 


1. Is the polymer in Type 500 the same 
as in regular Shell Isoprene Rubber 
Type 305? No. The polymer in Type 
500 is made to a higher molecular 
weight. Ivpe 500 also contains 25 parts 
of nonstaining naphthenic oil to 100 
parts rubber. 

2. What color is it? Very light colored. 
Both the oil and antioxidant are se- 
lected to permit Type 500’s use in 
products where light color is essential. 
3. Is it compatible with other elasto- 
mers? Yes. New Shell Isoprene Rubber 
Type 500 can be blended in any pro- 
portion with natural rubber, SBR, 
Neoprene, nitriles and many others. 

4. How should Type 500 be formulated? 
Use less accelerator than with regular 
Shell Isoprene Rubber (Type 305) or 
natural rubber; otherwise compound- 
ing is identical. 

5. Can it be processed in conventional 
equipment? Yes. Its processing charac- 


teristics and vulcanization techniques 
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A test sheet of Type 500 in a gum stock formulation. Note its clarity. Non- 
discoloring Type 500 is an economical choice for footwear and mechanical goods. 


are similar to those of Shell Isoprene 
Rubber Type 305 and natural rubber. 
NoTE: New Type 500 withstands ex- 
tended processing better than either 
polyisoprene or Hevea. 

6. What can it be used for? It was pri- 
marily designed for mechanical goods, 
footwear and carcass stocks. Experi- 
mentation will undoubtedly yield 
other applications. 

7. What does it cost? It now sells for 
21.5¢ per pound, f.0.b. Torrance, Cali- 
fornia. Or 22.6¢ per pound carloads or 
truckloads delivered buyer's works. 

8. Where can you get it? From any 
Shell Synthetic Rubber sales office. 
500 Summer St., 


Their locations are: 





Ohio, (ED 3-0600) and 5230 Clar\| 
St., Lakewood, Calif., (SP 3-4997). | 
NOTE: Mixed loads of Shell [soprene} 
Rubber Type 500 and other Shel 
polymers can be ordered at applicabl 
carload prices. 
9. How can I get samples and technical 
information? Contact one of the thre: 
Shell sales offices listed. Or write: Shel | 
Chemical Company, P. O. Box 216 


Torrance, California. 
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You can convert slightly scorched stock from a loss into 
profit by using Good-rite Vultrol to treat it. As the 
samples above show, Vultrol makes possible remarkable 
recovery. The Vultrol-treated sample extrudes with the 
same desirable appearance of unscorched stock. 

Even if stock is not scorched, it pays to use Vultrol 
to counteract higher summer processing temperatures. 
You speed up extrusion rates, maintain appearance and 
reduce operating hours of expensive equipment. 

Good-rite Vultrol is beneficial in the processing of 
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Scorched stock extruded 
after VULTROL 
treatment, showing smooth, 


desirable appearance 


went ReCOVer scorched stock for extra profits 


with Good-rite Vultrol 


high-loaded or highly accelerated compounds, too. For 
tire tread compounds it is particularly effective with 
high-abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Good-rite Vultrol 
will pay you dividends in preventing scorch or recovering 
scorched stocks. For more information, write Depart- 
ment MD-6, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


Good-rite 
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Saves 
up to 


SM-2040 @ 


SILICONE | mold-release 
EMULSION | costs 


Savings up to 25% are possible because SM-2040 
gives effective release in greater dilution. Because 
SM-2040 contains no organic additives and a mini- 
mum of emulsifier, molds and dies stay cleaner 
longer. SM-2040 flows smoothly for uniform cover- 
age, with minimum transfer to the finished product. 


If you now dilute a gallon of 


You can dilute a gallon of G-E 
SM-2040 with this much water: 


Mold spray cost/gallon 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co. handles a complete 
line of G-E silicone fluids and emulsions, includ- 
ing the widely used SM- 62. 
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news of the rubber world 


August, 1961 


"International Picture'' is the new heading starting this 
month for the section of RUBBER WORLD formerly called 
"News From Abroad."' The large number of United States 
companies who have subsidiaries or cooperative ventures 
overseas plus a growing list of foreign concerns having 
similar arrangements in the U. S. makes it very difficult 
to draw a line between domestic and worldwide news, The 
scope of our new section has thus been widened to include 
all news of international importance, This revised section 
(see page 105) is another step in our series of changes de- 
Signed to serve you better and to save your valuable read- 
ing time. 





The Annual Meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials which was held in Atlantic City in June saw the 
usual group of very dedicated and hard-working men get- 
ting together to maintain order and prevent chaos in test- 
ing and related problems. Two of these men who have 
devoted much of their time and energy to the success of 
Committee D-11 on rubber are Simon Collier, chairman, 
and John J, Allen,secretary. ASTM recognized their 
efforts by granting Collier an Honorary Membership in 
ASTM and by presenting Allen with the ASTM Award of 
Merit. (See page 82.) 











The ISO's Technical Committee 45 on rubber, with in- 
terests similar to those of D-l1l, gave added weight to 
this type of work when it announced that in the future, 
meetings of ISO/TC 45 would be held yearly rather than 
every other year in order to speed up the Committee's 
actions. The U. S, delegation to this year's meeting in 
Milan, Italy, in May had a fine reception and foresees 
much international progress in the years ahead. 

(Continued on next page) 








news of the rubber world 


Morton Jacobson has joined the staff of RUBBER WORLD 
as technical editor. Mort brings with him experience in 
the rubber industry which started with The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, in 1943. He was later employed by 
Standard Products Co., Cleveland, and by Bushings, Inc., 
Royal Oak, Mich. His familiarity with tire products and 
mechanical goods will be utilized to help us keep abreast 
of the latest developments and to provide you with a bal- 
anced editorial coverage of the rubber industry. A mem- 
ber of Akron and Detroit Rubber groups, ACS, and ASTM, 
he will add to RUBBER WORLD's outstanding coverage of 
these and the other industry associations throughout the 





country. 


The two-ply tire is now rapidly coming of age. Intro- 
duced on the compact cars, for the most part very qui- 
etly, these tires are scheduled to appear on many of the 
lower priced standard-size autos as the 1962-model year 
bows in. A major problem for tire manufacturer and 
auto maker alike is customer education, On the surface 
it is hard to believe that two plies can do the work of 
four. The industry is also worried about low-quality 
tires giving the whole two-ply program a bad name. 
Many in the industry, however, feel that the two-ply 
tire is the tire of the future. Story on page 96. 





Compatability with other elastomers has allowed chlo- 
robutyl rubber to be used in many applications to provide 
the properties of butyl without the processing difficulties, 
One very important use for this product, alone or in blends, 
is in the inner liner of tubeless tires to provide an effective 
air barrier. There are also many other uses already 
established or proposed for chlorobutyl. Some compounding 
tips on the handling of chlorobutyl which have been developed 
by Enjay appear on page 67 of this issue. 





F, W. Stavely retired on July 1 as director of research 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Under his direction 
and leadership, research with alkali metal catalysts result- 
ed in the Firestone products Coral, IR, and Diene, BR, 
stereo rubbers, His interest in rubber started in his advan- 
ced degree work in 1917 and has continued during his varied 
career, We add our best wishes to those of the industry to 
Dr. Stavely. (See page 99.) 
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This plastics calender 
is one of the most versatile 


The Farrel calender pictured here 
was built for a company that pro- 
cesses a variety of plastics prod- 
ucts. The machine will produce 
the full range—from the thickest 
sheeting to the thinnest film, 

Contributing to its versatility is 
the new automatic turret embosser, 
shown above, which is designed to 
take all of the customer’s existing 
rolls plus those to be used in the 
future. Two embossing rolls are 
carried in the turret, Either may 
be brought to the ready position 
within ten seconds by pushing a 
button — without breaking the 
sheet. 

The calender, itself, is a 500°F 
Uni-drive machine, with an inde- 


pendent drive for the number 4 
roll and a maximum delivery speed 
of 110 yards per minute. Opera- 
tion at high temperatures under 
heavy loads is made possible by a 
special sleeve-bearing design. 

Great attention has been given 
the lubrication system which uses 
twin pumps mounted in parallel 
for individual push-button opera- 
tion. Other features include such 
well-known Farrel developments 
as two-speed motorized roll ad- 
justment, motorized guides and 
the cross-axis device. 

Discover for yourself how Far- 
rel engineering pays off in calen- 
dering quality and versatility. Ask 
to see a Farrel engineer. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 


European Office: Piazza della Republica 32, Milano, Italy 
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CYCLEWELD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SEE WHAT RUBBER-BASE ADHESIVE CAN DO? 


This is the housing of an automotive torque converter. It’s 
joined to the output shaft by a thin film of thermoset cement. 


The converter has just undergone torsional tests that 
wrecked its mechanical parts—with no effect whatever on the 
metal-to-metal bond. This bonding job is an achievement of 
Cycleweld Chemical Products Division of Chrysler Cor- 


poration. 


A similar cement, made of nitrile rubber and Durez® 
phenolic resin, cut the cost of assembling an all-aluminum 
truck tailgate by eliminating 211 rivets and 42 welds. 


Other heat-setting cements that marry rubber and phenolic 
resin show promise for: 


@ building new strength and quietness into car doors, deck 
lids, and hoods by edge-bonding instead of tack welding. 


@ attaching metal trim without drilling holes. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 208 watck RD., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


10 


@ easy-to-cast aluminum engine heads and intake manifolds, 
made in two sections bonded together with a leakproof, 
heatproof seal. 


If you have a tougher-than-usual bonding problem—or 
expect to have one—now’s the time to see what a rubber- . 
phenolic adhesive can do for you. We'll be glad to put you 
in touch with people who make such adhesives. 





We don’t make these adhesives. We just supply some 
of the basic ingredients—phenolic resins that influence 
the qualities a good structural adhesive must have. 
Permanent, rigid set. Controlled tack. Heat resistance. 
Precise sameness from batch to batch. Good storage 
stability. Many superstrong adhesives are the result of 
teamwork between rubber chemists and Durez resin 
chemists backed by 40 years of experience. 
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_ NEW SPECIALTY PLIOFLEX RUBBERS 
FROM A NEW FINISHING LINE GIVE YOU 
NEW HIGH LEVELS OF QUALITY CONTROL 









































The world’s first all-stainless stee c 
polymer finishing line is noy 


operating as your continuou p 
assurance of closely controlle h 
quality in new, special-grad| 
PLIOFLEX rubbers. Combinin;| gq 
the largest, continuous late c 
source with the latest technique} —,, 
in continuous finishing, this al} r 
new installation means that « t] 
Goodyear-Houston — world’s lars. Py 
est synthetic rubber plant—th 4g 
uniformity and purity of specialt), 
rubbers is automatically con 
trolled from reactor to bale. ir 


First thing you notice about th 
new finishing line is its cleani:| ta 
ness. All equipment is con-| fi 
structed of gleaming stainles 
steel and housed in a brand-net Ve 
building to remove the majo st 














HIGH LEVEL OF PURITY for new specialty PiiorLtex rubbers is achieved by combining the effi- VERTICAL VIBRATING CONVEYORS hold co” SINGI 
ciency of largest, continuous latex source with the latest, most refined, continuous finishing taminants to new low. and fi 
techniques. 
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causes of rubber contamination 
— dirt, rust and other corrosion 
products. 


Other unusual features include an 
expeller de-waterer which re- 
duces the moisture content of the 
crumb rubber to 12%, compared 
to the conventional 40%, and 
reduces nonrubber impurities at 
the same time. This de-waterer 
also makes possible the use of a 
single-pass dryer, which means 
a shorter heat history for the 
end product. The dryer utilizes 
indirect heat and filtered air— 
eliminating the chance of con- 
tamination by carbon from the 
heat source or by impurities in 
the atmosphere. 


Vertical vibrating conveyors are 
still another highlight of the new 


SINGLE-PASS DRYER, with indirect heating 
and filtered air, eliminates contamination from 
heat source. 


finishing line. Used at both ends 
of the dryer, they eliminate the 
chance of rubber crumb clinging 
to equipment—a common prob- 
lem with closed pneumatic sys- 
tems or bucket conveyors. 


Most important of all, a complex 
system of automatic measuring 
and metering devices plus elec- 
tronic controls assures that every 
step in the entire operation is pre- 
cisely governed. 


What do all these advances in 
quality control mean to you? A 
new and consistently high level 
of purity and uniformity in spe- 
cialty styrene/butadiene rubbers. 


The specialty rubbers that will 
be produced on the new finishing 
line expand the already large 


PRECISION CONTROL DEVICES provide accu- 
rate step-by-step processing. 


PLIOFLEX family of fine rubbers. 
They are: 


PLIOFLEX 1019, 1503, 1708, 
and 1715—Low Water Absorp- 
tion rubbers. 


PLIOFLEX 503A and 504A— 
LWA rubber/resin master- 
batches. 


PLIOFLEX 1006 —a special 
grade for the most exacting 
plastics modification. 


These new rubbers give you a 
significantly broader choice, par- 
ticularly where you need high 
quality and uniformity for the 
manufacture of wire and cable 
coverings, plastics, shoe prod- 
ucts, adhesives and other critical 
applications. 





AUTOMATIC BALER puts the Ptior.ex rubber 


you need in the package you want. 













IN REGULAR OR SPECIALTY GRADES... 

















taken with cooperation of Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc., Huntington, Ind 


PROBLEM: Cut rejects in manufacture of low-cost, rubber flower pots. 
PROBLEM-SOLVER: Ptiortex 1773. Although oil-extended, its excellent 
color and high uniformity permitted fast, continuous production of con- 
sistently acceptable products. 





LT 





f Rubbermaid, Inc., Wooster, Ohio 





Phot 





taken with cooperatior 


PROBLEM: Improve production of blown rubber kneeling pads while main- 
taining quality. . 

PROBLEM-SOLVER: Puriorcex 1510. It reduced sticking, permitted lower 
curing temperatures and provided reworkable scrap. At the same time, 
it improved cell structure and tear strength. 


These are just a few of many ways PLIOFLEX rubbers 
solve problems. Now with even more rubbers at your dis- 
posal, thanks to the all-stainless steel Houston finishing 
line, you can expect even more striking success stories 


- 5 — 
Pliotiex 


Styrene rubbers 
of Assured 
© Processability 


PLIOFLEX rubbers with Assured Processability are problem-solvers!' 





Here are some typical success stories. ; 


ae. 
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Photo taken with 


cooperation of Eberhard Faber Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PROBLEM: Cut costs on daily output of 2 million pencil erasers. 
PROBLEM-SOLVER: Ptiortex 1006. Its processing ease, uniformity and 
cleanliness eliminated premastication and permitted reuse of scrap with- 
out grinding, while providing a better aging product. 





Photo taken with cooperation of Globe Rubber Products Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PROBLEM: Upgrade performance and sales appeal of car mats without 
raising costs. 

PROBLEM-SOLVER: Putior.ex 1778. Low in cost and oil-extended, its light 
color, uniformity and toughness permitted economical production of dura- 
ble, brightly colored, highly salable mats. 


coming out of your own plant. For pertinent data includ- 
ing the latest Tech Book Bulletins—plus outstanding tech- 
nical assistance with your application—write Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, Dept. H-9418, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


GOODS YEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


y 
am Plioflex—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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from VELSICOL 


When you use Velsicol Hydrocarbon Resins, 
rubber takes a fast 


Velsicol X-30 is a 

light colored resin that 
can be used in light 
colored, pastel shade 
pigmentations. It is an 
ideal softener and tackifier 
that keeps stocks pliable 
and easy to process. 
Velsicol’s X-30 permits 
the highest loadings with 





no loss in quality, yet it 
makes rubber tougher, 
longer wearing and 
more profitable! 


VELSICOL for quality resins, 
constant in supply, stable in price! 


Try them now and discover their advantages for 
new production convenience and economy. 





s light 
f dura- 
clud- i VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORP., 330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
" INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: VELSICOL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, C.A. 
tech- ta alae P.O. BOX 1687 * NASSAU, BAHAMAS, B.W.I 
year, Please send test samples of Velsicol X-30 Hydrocarbon Resins. 


[| Please send complete technical data. |_| Have representative call. 
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THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 
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vulcanized 


vegetable 





Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods — 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Chicago, Pico Rivera, (Cal.), Trenton, Denver 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, (S. C.) 


technical books 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Trade Names of Rubbers, Plastics and Resins.” 
Volume 3. Rubber & Plastics Research Association 
of Great Britain, Shawbury, Shrewsbury, Shrop- 
shire, Engiand. 8% by 1134 inches. Paper bound; 
242 pages. $10. 

This is the third volume of the RAPRA trade 
name listing, supplementing Volume 1, published in 
1949 and covering the period from 1926 to 1949, 
and Volume 2, published in 1955 and covering the 
period from 1949 to 1954. Since this volume supple- 
ments Volumes | and 2, rather than being a com- 
plete list, it is unfortunate that Volume 1 is out of 
print. A few copies of Volume 2 are available, how- 
ever, and may be had together with Volume 3 for 
a combined price of $15. 

This invaluable volume contains a listing of all 
registered trade names, plus those for which registra- 
tion applications have been made, covering, in all, 
more than 5,500 product listings, with the name 
of the manufacturer and a brief description of the 
product. This supplementary list of trade names is 
about as long as the first one published in 1949, 
although it covers only five years, compared with 
23. It is no wonder, then, that with such a pro- 
fusion of product names, the listing is an essential 
reference book. 

Even for those who have the first two volumes 
of the listing (and most of us do not), the list would 
be more valuable if it were brought up to date in 
one volume, including such information as changes 
in trade names. Notwithstanding, this book should 
be in everyone’s library. 


“Proceedings of the Natural Rubber Research 
Conference, Kuala Lumpur, 1960.” Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 7/2 by 10 inches. Cloth, 986 pages. 

Proceedings of the five-day session, held Septem- 
ber 27 through October 1, 1960, include 76 papers, 
divided into the following sections on the rubber 
tree: nutrition, tapping and yield stimulation, ecol- 
ogy and environment, breeding and selection, and 
pests and diseases. Other sections are on chemistry 
and technology of dry rubbers, chemistry and tech- 
nology of latex, biochemistry of latex, microbiology 
of latex, and factory treatment and applications of 
rubber. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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how to vastly 
increase the useful 
life of rubber... 


Consider the effect of your curing system on 
the effectiveness of a chemical antiozonant 


In compounding rubber, use of a potent 
antiozonant like UOP 88 or 288 is essen- 
tial in assuring maximum crack-free life. 
But do you realize what a vast difference 
may be made by your curing system? 


Look at the two rubber test strips illus- 
trated. Both were formulated with UOP 
88... but note how much more effectively 
the antiozonant worked when accom- 
panied by this change in curing systems 
—a vast increase in resistance to cracking! 


Help in achieving maximum effective- 
ness from UOP 88 or 288 antiozonants 
is available through UOP facilities and 
technical personnel. Just write or tele- 
phone our Products Department. 


JOP 89° = UOP 288 


ANTIOZONANT se ANTIOZONANT 
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UOP ozone cabinets provide 
test conditions at 

a wide range of 

ozone concentrations. 


The SBR specimens below were exposed to ozone 





at 100°F with 20 percent elongation for 52 hr. at 33 
pphm ozone, then 187 hr. at 63 pphm ozone. 





Carbon black—HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 
system — 4 phr tetramethyithiuram disulfide; Hours to first 
crack—7 to 23. 


Carbon black—HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 











system—2 phr sulfur, 1 phr N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole 
sulfenamide. No cracks in 239 hr. 





UNIVERSAL OIL 
2 PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 
WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 
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COLUMBIAN CARBON: ¢.: 


WHEREVER YOU ARE, SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
TO YOU FROM THESE TECHNICAL SERVICE CENTERS: 





New York, N. Y. Zug, Switzerland 
Princeton, N. J. Milan, Italy 

Akron, Ohio Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Monroe, La. London, England 


There are Columbian representatives located in these and 35 
other countries around the world. To take advantage of 
Columbian Carbon technical service—no matter where you 
are located—contact your local Columbian representative. 


International distributor: COLUMBIAN CARBON INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
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From the research that has made so many major contributions 
to the science of carbon-reinforced rubber . . . to the workable, 
practical ideas that provide greater production efficiency and 
improved products . . . Columbian’s technical service team is 
rated outstanding throughout the industry! Today, as always, 
Columbian’s technical service is a most potent reason for 
specifying Columbian blacks! 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branch offices and agents in principal cities 













or|technical service around the world 


Cc 


D-2 
COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Tell me more 
about Columbian Carbon Blacks for rubber! 


Name 
Position 
Firm 


Address 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MORE COLORFUL...THANKS TO COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS 
Today’s rubber goods come in a full range of colors. Manufacturers know that bright, rich colors add 
sales appeal, give products an extra push. Modern chemistry makes colorful rubber items possible by 
providing white reinforcing pigments—Columbia-Southern Hi-Sil,° Silene® and Calcene®—that permit 
the addition of a kaleidoscope of color to the rubber stock. 4In addition to chemicals for the rubber 
ay, CS eee Chemicals include such nee as columbia southern 
chlorine, caustic soda, soda ash, solvents and other chemical mate- G 

rials used in just about every processing industry. Investigate the daleniatins eneiaee 


use of these quality materials for your operation and find out why sae Cee Cede hiiteen a, Vecmen 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Dallas - Houston - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia 


so many leaders like working with Columbia-Southern Chemicals.  piesbugn. son francisco » St Lovis » IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
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technical books 
(Continued from page 16) 


in addition, the proceedings carry the texts of 
three talks given at the general session, one on the 
biogenesis of rubber, one on plant growth regulators, 
and one comparing the competitive position of na- 
tural rubber with that of the stereo rubDers. 

Although the first half of the proceedings, on 
rubber tree cultivation and tapping, is of basic in- 
terest to the grower, the second half on chemistry 
and technology of rubber should be of considerable 
use to the processor, since it will give him not only 
a rundown on the new research going on in natural 
rubber, but a good briefing on processing of the 
straight and modified natural rubbers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago 
1, Bs 

“Resins for Rubber.” Booklet No. 505-3. 2 pages. 

“Resins for Adhesives.” Booklet No. 505-4. 2 


pages. 


Publications of Naugatuck Chemical, Division of 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.: 

“Paracril OHT for Oil and High-Temperature 
Resistance.” W. E. Galwardy. Bulletin No. 238. 
8 pages. 

“Delac-S—a Free-Flowing Dustless Accelerator in 
Prill Form.” 


Publications of OPW-Jordan Corp., Cincinnati, O.: 

“Sliding Gate Pressure Regulators.” Catalog J160- 
1. 8 pages. 

“Extra-Sensitive Pressure Regulator.” Bulletin PNB 
5-61. 2 pages. 

“Sight Flow Indicator.” Bulletin NR 122. 2 pages. 


“Shell Isoprene Rubber Type 50%.” Technical 
Bulletin SC: 61-107. Shell Chemical Co., Torrance, 
Calif. 4 pages. 

“How Silicones Aid the Rubber Industry.” Bulletin 
Ref. 1-120. Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
8 pages. 

“The Magic of Black.” United Carbon Co., New 
York 22, N. Y. 6 pages. This booklet discusses car- 
bon black in layman’s terms. 

“Chemi-Vic 400.” The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., chemical division, Akron 16, O. 7 paves. The 
use of Chem-Vic 400 in oil-resistant soling is discus- 
sed. 


“How to Get the Most Out of Steam Clezning.” 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 2 pages. 


“Industrizl Drying Ovens.” Bulletin DO-61. The 
Carl Mayer Corp., Cleveland, O. 4 paves. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ARE MORE COLORFUL 
...in the pages of 


BUSINESS WEEK 


The colorful advertisement 
shown on the opposite page ap- 
peared in recent issues of Busi- 
ness Week and Wall Street Journal 
—total circulation over 1 million. 
Business and financial leaders 
were exposed to this message 
about the rubber industry, spon- 
sored by the makers of the white 
reinforcing pigments—Hi-Sil, 
Silene and Calcene. May we help 
you look into the sales possibili- 
ties offered by colorful rubber 
products? Our district offices 
are listed on the facing 
page. Chemical Di- 

vision, Pittsburgh 
m Plate Glass Co. 
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ADD “AMBEREX” TYPE 


| Yaclkice 
VULCANIZED VEGETABLE OIL 
[nO mm £0) 0) mere), | Jeni. td) 


for Rapid Incorporation Rate and 
Better Dispersement of Pigments. 


Typical products using Factice® “Amberex” in com- 
pounding formulas. 





The Amberex type of Factice® is made from vari- 
ous kinds of vegetable oils and in various degrees 
of polymerization. All are light colored, transpar- 
ent, free from chlorine and have practically no ash. 


There are six different Amberex types, each hav- 
ing properties for specific applications. The selec- 
tion of the proper Factice® for a compound is 
important. Send us your formula for our sugges- 
tions. All formulas held in strict confidence. Our 
trained staff will help in selecting the proper vul- 
canized vegetable oil for your need . . . Factice®, 
White, Brown, Neophax or Amberex. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 





new materials 


New Synthetic Rubber Latex 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
announced development of Chemigum 520. This 
new synthetic rubber latex has been specially tailored 
for use in textiles and non-woven fabrics, such as 
paper towels, napkins, and tablecloths. 

Improved binder materials, such as Chemigum 520, 
are rapidly broadening non-woven markets, accord- 
ing to John E. Warner, manager of the coating de- 
partment. Through such latices, he pointed out, it is 
possible to design individual fabrics for specific end- 
uses. 

The new material will be produced in Akron chem- 
ical division, where a $114-million expansion has 
been completed, increasing production capacity 15“. 


Plastic Adhesive—Dekophane 


Dekophane®, a clear plastic adhesive for binding 
rubber to metal and glass, has been announced by 
The Crystal Essence Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. The 
material is basically a series of acrylic resin formula- 
tions containing alpha-pinene in organic solutions. 

According to the company, Dekophane will bind 
rubber to glass and all types of metal surfaces. It 
effects a waterproof seal, maintains the adhesion for 
years, and does not become brittle. 

Its usefulness is indicated in automotive weather- 
stripping and technical laboratory applications. Water 
emulsion formulations are also available for other 
uses. 


Recco 159 


A new plasticizer and tackifier, Recco 159, has 
been introduced by R. E. Carroll, inc., Trenton, 
sh 
It is a complex mixture of resinous and non-vola- 
tile aromatic esters recommended for use with 
acrylonitrile rubbers, vinyl chloride polymers and co- 
polymers. 

The high grease and oil resistance qualities of 
Recco 159 make it useful for gasoline- and solvent- 
resistant hose, gaskets, belting, and other mech- 
anical goods. In addition to its intended uses, the 
company claims it can be substituted for more ex- 
pensive polyesters. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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AMERIPOL 
MICRO- 


BLACK 












MOST FINELY DISPER 





OO AMERIPOL 
MICRO- 
BLACK 


on __| 








Before the Micro-Black process even begins, particles of carbon 
black are pulverized and ground to extremely small size—called 
‘‘smoke’’. Then, in a series of mixing jets, the carbon black 
slurry, oil, and latex are mixed in a high shear agitation process. 
Velocity of the liquid stream at the nozzles actually reaches 
hundreds of miles per hour. The result is the most finely 
dispersed carbon black masterbatch available. 





IMPROVED PRODUCT 
QUALITY. . . carbon black is the 


best reinforcing agent—and the 
better the dispersion, the more car- 
bon black contributes strength and 
resistance to wear. MICRO-BLACK's 
fine dispersion gives you the ul- 
timate in quality and performance. 





STREAMLINED STORAGE 


... Micro-Black is packaged for easy, 
fast handling, and eliminates the 
cost of in-plant storage of carbon 
black. 





FASTER PRODUCTION 


. . . Micro-Black comes to you with 
latex and carbon already precisely 
mixed. This eliminates time-con- 
suming weighing and milling opera- 
tions, and shortens mixing time. 
And clean-up time between runs 
is reduced. 


| 
3 WAYS YOU SAVE WITH AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK 











(PES OF DIFFERENT HARDNESS BASED ON AMERIPOL 4771 











A B Cc D E 
eripol 4771 150.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 
Oxide 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
ric Acid 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
je Clay oe 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
drite 2007 es — — —-- 20.00 
rite Resin D 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
Anti-chek 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
Brown Sub 30.00 30.00 15.00 —— —— 
flux #2016 15.00 15.00 7.50 — — 
osol 2XH 15.00 15.00 7.50 — —_— 
tocure 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ate 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 
ur 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ITAL 219.60 319.60 289.60 259.60 279.60 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF TEST RECIPES 
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NEW OIL-EXTENDED 
AMERIPOL 4771 CUTS COSTS; 


provides wide range of physicals with selective compounding 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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2() MICRO-BLACK 
MASTERBATCHES 
A WIDE SEL a 
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VALUE QUOTIENT (S4s4e steno) 
FOR AMERIPOL MICRO-BLACK MASTERBATCHES 


MPORTANCE OF TENSILE BTRENOTH 


EVALUATION OF NON-STAINING GRADES 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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In a field of ten-second men, the all-important difference between 
victory and defeat is just a tick on the timer’s stopwatch. In the 
_»« —s rubber industry, it’s the same way. Marbon Chemical, the pioneer 
é in high styrene rubber reinforcing resins, constantly comes through 
with the added extras that make the big difference. Advantages such as 
a consistent high level of performance through rigid quality control, unsur- 
passed technical assistance, total reliability, complete research and develop- 
ment facilities, plus faster service through same-day shipments. Don’t be 
satisfied with second-best. Go with the leader who is out front in the rubber 
resin field in every way—Marbon Chemical! 


Get all the facts about Marbon high-styrene rubber reinforcing resins for 
shoe soles, floor tile, wire and cable, hard rubber and mechanical goods. 
Write Dept. W’-8. 


MARBON CHEMICAL ©) owision BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON | '.) |) | WEST VIRGINIA 
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ELECTRONICALLY-CONTROLLED 
PHILLIPS PROCESS 


ZINC 
OXIDE 


CONS!STENT PURITY 


99.5 minimum ZnO. Produced at SiPi by 
electronically-controlled Phillips Process, 


CONTINUOUS SUPPLY 


Guaranteed monthly production to meet 
customers’ requirements. 


HELPFUL SOURCE 


Personalized service, backed by a 
research and development team with extensive 
laboratory and production facilities. 


PROY*)D DEPENDABILITY 


Over half a century of specialized SiPi 
service to industry. 


Call or write for technical data and 
application aid. Test samples available. 


ZINC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1720 ELSTON AVENUE e CHICAGO 22 








ARmitage 6-0070 





ZINC OXIDE © BRASS © BRONZE ¢ ALUMINUM © LEAD ¢ TIN © SOLDER 
ANODES © BABBITT © ZINC DUST © SHOT ALLOYS «¢ ZINC BASE ALLOYS 











new materials 


(Continued from page 22) 


Cyanox LF—New Antioxidant 


American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., 
has introduced a new low-cost, non-staining anti- 
oxidant, Cyanox LF. It is a modified aldylated 
phenol and a clear light amber, slightly viscous 
liquid. It is non-blooming and has no effect on 
cure or processing qualities of the rubber. 

White rubber samples containing Cyanox LF in 
contact with white appliance enamel give only a 
very slight stain after 48 hours in the ASTM D 925 
contact stain test and no stain with white broadcloth 
after 88 hours in the A.A.T.G.G. gas fade oven. 

Cyanox LF has good storage stability, a slight 
phenolic odor, and no accumulative toxicity. 

General use of one part to two parts per 100 
RHC is suggested in white and light-colored natural 
rubber, blends of natural rubber with stereo-regular 
rubbers, nitrile rubbers, neoprene, and SBR. 


Urethane Odor Masks 


The Noville Essential Oil Co., North Bergen, 
N. J., has developed three high temperature-resist- 
ant masking agents for urethane foam. Two of the 
materials are intended to give a clean scent of 
freshly laundered linen to foam pillows, mattresses, 
and other consumer items. The third is intended to 
neutralize amine mal-odors. 


Visopox Foam Adhesive 


The research division of Adhesive Products Corp.. 
New York, N. Y., has announced the development 
of Visopox waterproof foam adhesive and coating, 
a 100% solids material containing neither water nor 
solvents, useful in bonding polyethylene, polystyrene, 
and polyurethane foam to themselves or to any other 
surface. 

According to the manufacturer, Visopox combines 
the quick-grab of an elastomeric adhesive with the 
strength of epoxies, enabling the substance to ad- 
here all types of foam insulation to ceilings and 
walls without the need of structural support to hold 
the insulation in place while curing. 

Other advantages of the compound cited are its 
permanent flexibility, non-toxic effects, and its ability 
to withstand temperatures of —80° F., as well as its 
excellent bonding qualities at elevated temperatures. 
The material has an open time of about four hours 
and will cure in eight to twelve hours. 

Visopox foam adhesive, said to be excellent as a 
sealer and calking compound, is waterproof, odor- 
less, white in color, produced in various viscosities, 
and is available in one-gallon and five-gallon con- 
tainers and in 55-gallon drums. 
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rgen, PICCOPALE CATALOG! 
esist- 
f the Low cost and high bulking factors add immeasur- mation on the various reactions and forms of 
t of able profits and versatility to the benefits of using _resin utilized in many processes. 
SSCS, P ° ° ° 
“pie this synthetic hydrocarbon resin. For instance, These processes include paint and varnish for- 
data included in this publication show that mulating, textile processing, paper converting, rub- 
PICCOPALE provides two extra gallons of pure —_ ber compounding, floor covering manufacture, ad- 
resin per 100 pounds, compared to another simi- —_hesive compounding, agricultural formulating, wax 
lar petroleum resin! and rosin modification, blending with polyethylene 
To help you explore the savings involved in _and use in printing inks. Descriptions are also pro- 
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i PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corporation - 
122 State Street © Clairton, Pennsylvania 
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There’s a SYNPOL to meet 
every SBR need 


Undecided what synthetic rubber is best for your product? 
Fed up with the bother of buying from many sources? 


Solve both these problems. Specify SYNPOLS and choose from over* 
30 outstanding polymers that will add new value to present 
products...stimulate new ones...cover all your SBR needs. 


Choose SYNPOLS for hard, tough rubbers that take maximum abuse. 
And soft rubbers for lasting resiliency. Or polymers for 
lightweight, flexible, and weatherproof coated fabrics. 


Take advantage of SYNPOL coloring possibilities. SYNPOL polymers 
may be colored with light, bright pastel shades. These colors won’t fade or stain... 
put added consumer acceptance into your product. 


SYNPOLS are unsurpassed. And TEXUS chemists are developing new 
polymers every day for all types of processing... black, cold, hot, 

black oil-extended, and cold oil-extended resins. Try a SYNPOL. For 
information about any product application, write to the address below. 


This ball*, made of a hard SYNPOL polymer, 
is everything a bowling ball should be... 
takes more punishment, provides 

livelier action for higher scoring. And 
although we don’t see it, there’s a good 
chance this kegler’s bowling bag is made 
of a SYNPOL-coated fabric. The SYNPOL 
polymers’ outstanding properties not 

only make them ideal for bowling gear 

but for equipment for all other sports as well. 
*Bowling ball by Ebonite Company, 

Newton, Massachusetts 


<Non-marking SYNPOL SBR soles and heels** give his Oxfords 

more comfort, surer footing, better support for growing feet. 

In fact, he’ll grow out of these Oxfords before they need 

resoling or heeling. The soles and heels on Dad’s boots will take 

man-sized punishment, be lastingly comfortable, keep out sloppy weather. 
And Dad can increase his weather protection by adding a 

SYNPOL-coated jacket to his wardrobe. 

**Soles & Heels by Avon Sole Co., Avon, Massachusetts 


4UE-9 Pace Setter in Synthetic Rubber Technology 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. JUdson 6-5220 











RUBBER 
COMPOUNDING 


— ESTER GUMS a: Types. Glycerine 


and pentaerythritol esters of gum, wood, 
polymerized wood, hydrogenated wood, di- 
merized wood and tall oil rosins. 


>> PURE PHENOLIC RESINS 
Heat Reactive, Novolac Type, Thermoplastic 
and Terpene. Awide variety of resins intended 
primarily for tackifying and reinforcing neo- 
prene, acrylonitrile and other synthetic 
elastomers. 


TS? PLASTICIZERS polymeric and 


Chemical. A wide range of polymeric and 
monomeric plasticizers and epoxidized oils 
for the compounding of neoprenes, nitriles, 
and other synthetic elastomers. 


Li CHEMICALS Phthalic anhydride, ma- 


leic anhydride, pentaerythritol, formaldehyde, 
methanol, phenol and phenol derivatives. 


Creative Chemistry. . Your Partner in Progress 


Ee REICHHOLD 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC., RCI BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
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new products 


To keep heavily loaded cars from sagging in the 
rear, General Motors Corp., Delco Products Divi- 
sion, Dayton, O., is marketing "Super Lift" shock 
absorbers with rolling lobe air springs designed by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. The shock 
absorbers are adjusted by injecting some air for 
a heavy load and letting it out for everyday driving. 
A crossover air tube between a pair of the shock 
absorbers keeps them under equal pressure 


Color-striped silicone rubber for coding insulation 


Striped Silicone Insulation 


Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass., 
recently was successful in developing a process for 
striping silicone rubber insulation used in multi- 
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 Flosbrene 


liquid styrene-butadiene rubber 


...another industry first from ASRC 


IRST TO SCORE with its cold low Mooney 
K rubbers, ASRC now takes another forward 
stride with the introduction of FLOSBRENE— 
the first commercially available liquid styrene- 
butadiene rubber. 


To many manufacturers of rubber products 
FLOSBRENE offers opportunities for new appli- 
cations, advanced processing procedures, im- 
proved formulations. Initial customer produc- 
tion experience with FLOSBRENE underscores 
the ease with which it can be mechanically 
weighed, preblended, mixed and fed... its 
adaptability to lighter mixing equipment... 
the savings it provides in processing aids, mix- 
ing time, power and labor. 


VISCOSITIES 


FLOSBRENE is available in several different viscosity 
ranges as follows: 


VISCOSITY—POISES FLUID NATURE 


Room Temp. 


25°C or 77°F 45°C or 113° F 70-75°F 150°F 


Easy flow Very easy flow 
Lazy flow Very easy flow 
Thin paste Easy flow 
Stiff paste Easy flow 


VLV less than 500 -—— 
LV 500- 2500 - 
MV 2500- 7500 
HV 7500-12500 


365- 765 
765-1135 


VLV—very low viscosity 
LV—low viscosity 


MV—medium viscosity 
HV—high viscosity 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES 
A comparison of the physical properties of FLOSBRENE 
to solid SBR is shown in the following test formula— 


FLOSBRENE or SBR-1004 100 
Hard rubber dust 100 
Sulfur 40 
Zine Oxide 2 
Organic accelerator 4 


In this formula, FLOSBRENE (type VLV) gave tensile 
strengths of 7430 at 4.3% elongation with a hardness 
of 83-81. Under identical conditions, solid SBR-1004 
gave a tensile strength of 7600 at 5.4% elongation with 
a hardness of 83-82. An additional 3 parts of sulfur 
added to the FLOSBRENE compound brings the physical 
properties even closer to the solid SBR-1004. 


EXTENSIVE APPLICATIONS 

FLOSBRENE offers comparative advantages in a wide 

variety of applications: 

e For pouring or casting in conventional open-top molds 
where inserts can be pressed into place 

e For rotational casting, as in making viny! playballs 
For frictioning onto fabric by the calender method, for 
tires and belts 
For spread coating by doctor blade, as in rain-proofing 
or rubber coating 
As an additive to asphalt for paving, roof coverings, etc. 
As a reinforcing agent in the manufacture of high im- 
pact polystyrene resins 
As the base stock in the compounding of cements, ad- 
hesives, hard rubber products 


As an effective plasticizer for solid SBR Aga gs 


For further information and 
no charge samples of FLOSBRENE, 
see your ASRC representative. 
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Snstitution 
of the Rubber Industry 


LONDON 


You are invited to become a member. 


The annual subscription is nominal and 
brings to members the bi-monthly TRANS- 
ACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS, which con- 
tain many original papers and important 
articles of value to rubber scientists, technol- 


ogists, and engineers. 


Members have the privilege of purchasing 
at reduced rates other publications of the In- 
stitution, including the ANNUAL REPORT 
ON THE PROGRESS OF RUBBER TECH- 
NOLOGY (which presents a convenient re- 
view of advances in rubber), and a series of 
MONOGRAPHS on special aspects of rubber 
technology (monographs published to date 
deal with Tire Design, Aging, Calendering, 


and Reinforcement). 


Further details are easily obtained 


by writing to: 


: SECRETARY 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
4, KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS 
LONDON, W. 8, ENGLAND 


Telephone: Bayswater 9101 











new products 


conductor and single hook-up wire and cable. 1 1e 
new system, employing General Electric silicone 
rubber, permits the production of silicone rubber 
insulation with multicolor markings that will not rub 
off, and also allows a myriad of color combinations. 

Color-striped insulation is said to permit the use 
of smaller wires in multi-conductor cables, resulting 
in lighter weight, extra flexible, reduced diameter 
cable. The smaller silicone insulated wires also are 
claimed to eliminate braids which are subject to 
fraying and moisture absorption. 

Boston Insulated Wire now has color-striped sili- 
cone rubber wire available in AWG sizes 24 through 
10. 





Pile-driver burstproof steam hose 


Ray-Man HD-Pile Driver Hose 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has de- 
veloped a new burstproof steam hose designed for 
saturated steam at pressures up to 200 pounds 
(366° F.) and used for heavy construction work in 
pile drivers, steam hammers, portable pumps, etc. 

Among the claimed features of the new steam 
hose contributing to increased service life and im- 
proved safety are its resistance to the harmful 
effects of oil and crushing, and its special construc- 
tion eliminating sloughing of tube and costly fouling 
of equipment. 

The tube is made of thick oilproof neoprene 
lined with asbestos fabric and heavy-gage flat 
steel spirals; while the cover provides high resist- 
ance to checking and abrasion. The strength mem- 
ber is two braids of high tensile, multiple strand, 
non-corrosive steel wire. Even with short radius 
bends, there is no close-off. 


New Release Paper 
Stick-Not #762, a new release paper for elec- 
trical tape. is available through Crocker, Burbank 
Papers, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. It is strong, tear-re- 
sistant, and easily die cut for use as an interleaf to 
accelerate tape handling. (See RUBBER WorRLD, 
April, 1961, page 30.) 
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problem: cut costs by speeding up the mix! 
* FL, 








solution: 


FIRESTONE TECHNICAL SERVICE and DIEN 


An automotive industry supplier encountered mixing If you have a problem that may concern synthetic 


problems in a sealant compound—a type used between rubber, take advantage of the technical services offered 
lapped metal strips. Slow processing was hiking costs. by Firestone, the world’s largest and most experienced 


manufacturer of high-quality synthetic rubbers and 


Firestone Technical Service recommended the use of gH < 8 , : 
latices. Just call your Firestone Technical Service 


Diene* rubber, Firestone’s dramatic new achievement in aa : Ante 
’ ° rr 1.9 ee ; . } ‘ represe Ts ive r wr 2 2 s = , 2 
polymer chemistry. The result? With Diene in the mix, ih iinet iti ept. 21-4 for information. 


processing and costs were cut substantially, Firestone’s Diene rubber plant is in full commercial production. 





ailowing more emecilent use oO! equipment. 
An\ ther advantag provided by Diene? Lots of then 
, OLUNeCT aAQVa ages proviaed D\ MUS : 4OUS OF tnem. 
: . ee ] i 
mxcellient iow temperature properties, vibration and noise 


~ 


Z_ 
été whet Denese SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX CO. 
, AKRON 1, OHIO gl bite 


with natural or synthetic rubber, the resulting compound 


: 7 : ‘ y ~ ¢ xe] ' A ; A ST RETTER TOMORROW 
valns remarkable qualities that expand and excel the best VG Cc BES ODAY STILL BE R MORROW 
eatures O! Doth, Inciuding lar greater resistance to Wear mt ( 

e racking and aging. A Firestone trademark for synthetic rubber 
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Revolutionary fabric dam inflates, 
deflates to control flow of water 


a . ae . * 









Left: view of one end of inflated Above: water flows over Fabridam, 
Waialua Fabridam before rains from Wahiawa Reservoir into tun- 
raised reservoir level. Easily in- nel leading to plantation, at rate 
stalled on concrete foundation. of 175 million gallons per day 
lrrigating the ten thousand acres of sugar cane under culti- Wellington Sears supplied the nylon base fabric used by 
vation by the Waialua Agricultural Company, Ltd., of Waia- the Coated Fabrics Division of The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
lua, Hawaii, takes more than 25 billion gallons of water a Company for the Fabridam. With a tough heoprene coating 
vear. To conserve extra water available during wet periods, it has outstanding resistance to deterioration trom age and 
a remarkable new “Imbertson Fabridam by Firestone” was abrasion —for a lite expectancy of 15 years 
installed in the spillway of the Wahiawa Reservoir. This is but another demanding use which Wellington Sears 
Far less costly than conventional control gates, this light, fabrics serve. We have wide experience in engineering cotton 
Hexible fabric dam increases the storage capacity of the reser- and synthetic tabrics to specific jobs—and are always ready 
voir by 500 million gallons. During the rainy season, it auto- with sound technical assistance. For a copy of our illustrated 
matically defates sufficiently to prevent Hooding. booklet. “Fabrics Plus.” write De pt H-s 


WELLINGTON SEARS ©: 


FIRST in Fabrics for Industry 


For mechanical goods, coated materials, tires, footwear and other rubber products 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. « Akron + Atlanta « Boston « Chicago + Dallas Detroit » Los Angeles + Philadelphia « San Francisco 
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reyes TWO NEW AUTOMATIC 
PRODUCTION LINES 


Greater accuracy . . . increased pro- 
duction capacities . . . new standards 
of quality and uniformity—these are 
the extra customer benefits which have 
resulted from the addition of two new 
production lines at Copolymer! 

Of the two new facilities, one will 
produce both Carbomix® black master- 
batches and Copo® non-pigmented 
polymers of staining types. The second 
line is devoted exclusively to the pro- 


duction of Copo® non-pigmented poly- 
mers of non-staining types. 

Due to this method of production, 
Copolymer continues to be one of the 
leaders by providing customers with 
non-staining rubbers free from the 
impurities and contamination caused 
when production lines are alternated 
from staining to non-staining types. 

These expanded automatic facilities 
—part of the continuing growth at 
Copolymer—mean greater production 
capacities to meet the increased de- 
mands for Carbomix®. They mean 
greater product uniformity and purity, 
too—due to longer production runs with 
more exacting control of operational 
variables. 


Copo® and Carbomix® are registered trade-marks of Copolymer Rubber and Chemical Corporation. 





NEW DOW CATALYST BUTADIENE UNIT— 
2nd BUILT IN THE U.S. 


Planned growth and progress at Copolymer in- 
clude the on-stream operation of the new Dow 
catalyst process for producing butadiene. 


One of two such installations in the nation, the 
process was built to augment Copolymer’s existing 
production facilities . .. and has boosted its butadiene 
production by 50%—providing a steady, readily- 
available uniform raw material supply. 








These are Pictures of Progress . . . of Copoly- 
mer’s constant search for the “better way” to 
provide customers with the quality rubber they 
want—when and where they want it. 


RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phone: Elgin 5-5655 P. O. Box 2591, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Your Copolymer representative can help you with 
a recommendation of the best Copolymer product for 
your manufacturing use. 


CONTACT ONE OF THESE COURTEOUS, COMPETENT SALES REPRESENTATIVES, TODAY! 


M. D. “Skip” Morris Akron, Ohio A. E. “Art” Bailey Hartford, Connecticut 
WaAlbridge 8-3226 CHapel 7-5731 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William L. “Bill” Ferguson Akron, Ohio 
WaAlbridge 8-3226 iAeast 3-4008 
Ww } 
Grant Rickard Atlanta, Georgia ost Coast Representative 
PLaza 3-7833 B. E. “Bert” Dougherty Los Angeles, California 


MAdison 4-9511 

B. G. Hutchison Chicago, Mlinois “ 
i . San Francisco, California 
SKyline 5-7095 YUkon 65493 
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leading rubber plants all over the world operate our 







Hydraulic Belt Presses 


We supply belting presses with a working width up to 10 feet. 


fiempelKamp 





p. Siempelkamp & Co. - Maschinenfabrik - Krefeld 


West Germany 
Telegrams: Siempelkampco - Telex No.: 0853811 - Telephone: 28251 








EAGLE-PICHER 


...an important source of 
lead and zinc compounds 
for the rubber industry 


Eagle-Picher offers you a comprehensive line 
of both lead and zinc compounds, produced 
with highest quality control standards to your 
exact specifications. 


Our customer service and research staffs 
are geared to answer your special needs... 
with courteous dispatch and resourcefulness. 

Zinc Oxides Litharge 
Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 


Basic Carborate of White Lead Red Lead (95%-97%-98%) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


Lead Peroxide 
EAGLE 





Since 1843 


The Eagle-Picher Company 


Department RW-86| 
Cincinnati |, Ohio 








DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL CRUDE RUBBER IN 
LIQUID FORM —100% SOLIDS 


| 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


INCORPORATED 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
H. V. HARDMAN Co. 


591 CORTLANDT ST., 
< : TRADE MARKS 





BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 
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new equipment 





Ross high-speed three-roll mill 


New Three-Roll Mill 


New high-speed three-roll mills with simplified 
hydraulic adjustments have been introduced by 
Charles Ross & Son Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mills in sizes from 412 by 10 to 16 by 40 inches 
are available. Dual hydraulic adjustment permits 
independent front and back roll adjustment. For 
floating center roll operation, a single simplified hy- 
draulic adjustment with a pressure gage eliminates 
the four separate adjustment points on conventional 
mills. Special equalizers are incorporated to as- 
sure equal pressure on both ends of rolls for parallel 
adjustment and uniform dispersion. A special over- 
load feature is built into each mill to prevent dam- 
age to the hydraulic system if foreign matter falls 
into the mill. 

Setting and cleanup time is greatly reduced, and 
reports indicate that up to 20% production increases 
have been experienced. 


Film Stretcher 


T. M. Long Co., Somerville, N. J., is marketing a 
laboratory-scale film stretcher which provides uni- 
axial and bi-axial stretching of polymer and elastomer 
films and sheets to improve their strength through 
molecular orientation while maintaining closely con- 
trolled conditions of temperature and elongation. 
Through automated operation 50 samples can be 
stretched per hour to investigate the effects of process 
change upon physical properties. 
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Whether you we planning Ou 


EXPANDING or UPDATING 


_<f* Your Mill Facilities... 
























Plow ow 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has selected 
Adamson United Mills of the type shown 
for exclusive use in a new tire plant they 
are operating in Mayfield, Ky. 


SE ri Sel tg Pk. Dat pen tes Te 





ADAMSON UNITED MILLS 


for rubber or plastics processing 


Yes, whether your plans are for one mill or 
many, standard or special mills, Adamson 
United can meet your requirements with mills 
recognized industry-wide for high production 
efficiency and trouble-free operation. 


Standard units are available in a wide range 
of sizes from 6” x 16” to 28” x 84”, as well as 
special sizes and types to meet specific require- 
ments. They can be supplied driven individu- 
ally, in pairs, or in groups on a line shaft. When 
equipped with leveling-type vibration mounts 
with fabricated base as illustrated, or with 
hot-rolled steel plate base, costs of mill instal- 


lation are substantially reduced ... on a sturdy 
floor in good condition, no special foundation 
is required. 


For other new installations Adamson United 
engineers have drawn on years of experience 
to produce new simplified mill units which 
combine only the most desirable design and 
operational features ... the result being mills 
of highest quality offered most economically. 
Call on Adamson United to help plan new 
installations, or to update existing 
facilities. We welcome the opportunity to 
serve you. 


7078 


ADAMSON UNITED 


Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, 
Wilmington, Youngstown, Canton 


GOAaMPAN Y 


730 CARROLL STREET, AKRON 4, OHIO 


Subsidiary of 
United Engineering and Foundry Company 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BASIC MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES 
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STEP 1 


Hose wire reels are inserted in egg-crate container lined 
with a polyethylene bag. 








lined 





























STEP 2 


A dessicant is added to absorb moisture and air is evacu- 
ated from the bag. The bag is then vacuum sealed. 





STEP 3 


GIVES GREATER CORROSION PROTECTION 


Now you can store hose-reinforcing wire longer without fear of 
corrosion that would weaken the wire and rubber bond. National- 
Standard engineers have developed a new polyethylene packaging 
system that does the job for you. 


Spools of hose wire are inserted between egg-crate-like card- 
board partitions in a corrugated container, lined with a polyethylene 
bag. A silica-gel dessicant is added to absorb moisture in the bag, 
the air is evacuated, and the bag is sealed. The container is covered 
and steel-strapped to a non-returnable pallet. 


In one test, hose wire packaged in the new National-Standard 
container showed no corrosion whatever after six weeks inside a 
humidity chamber. Vacuum-packed bead wire, first introduced by 
National-Standard over three years ago, has proved the value of 
this packaging technique. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL-STANDARD FIRST in the field of 
wire-in-rubber development, the new hose wire vacuum package 
becomes a significant addition to the long list of N-S contributions 
to the rubber industry. Whenever you have a wire-in-rubber prob- 
lem, let National-Standard put this experience to work for you. 
For additional information, write National-Standard Company, 
Niles, Michigan. R-61-1 


NS 


NATIONAL 
STANDARD 
COMPANY 







NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
Niles, Michigan 








Container is covered and steel-strapped to a non-returnable 
pallet for greater protection in transit and ease of handling 
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Use CLAREMONT Codon FLOCKS 


Claremont has served the rubber in- 
dustry for over thirty years as a 
supplier of quality flocks produced to 
fit specific requirements. Whether used 
inside or outside, as a filler or as a 
finish, the superiority of Claremont 
Cotton Flocks is recognized by all users. 

Used as a compounding agent in 
the f of hanical rubber 
goods and general sundries, Clare- 
mont Flock Fillers provide reinforce- 
ment, improve tear and abrasion 
resistance. Claremont flock finishes for 





rubber fabrics provide a wide range 
of appealing textures that are uniform 
and long-wearing. In many applica- 
tions the proper use of a Claremont 
flock will substantially reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Claremont’s knowledge of the in- 
dustry’s needs and its capacity for 
large production and quick delivery 
have made it the country’s foremost 
producer of cotton flocks. Samples will 
be furnished upon request for labora- 
tory and test runs. Inquiries invited! 


| The Country's Largest 


CLAREMONT FLOCK CORPORATION 


CLAREMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanged 


PUCGOR ROTARY JOINTS 


Manufacturer of Flock 






Designed 
for easy 
installation 
and 
accurate 
control of 
concentricity. 


NEW TYPE CF 


HERE is the rotary joint by Barco that gives you everything 

you want in design and performance: 

EASY INSTALLATION— Only an end wrench required to draw up 
or loosen 4 nuts for installation or removal. 

CONTROLLED CONCENTRICITY — No rotating ‘‘wobble’’. Accurate 
pilot diameter on sleeve establishes and holds concentricity. 
Tight seal. 

WIDE SPACED BEARINGS—Two, instead of one... increased 
bearing area. No lubrication required. Nickel coating stand- 
ard for shaft and rotating surfaces. 

RESISTS SEAL RING BREAKAGE — Seal ring is under compressive, 
not tensile, loading. 

200 P.S.1. STEAM RATING — Super duty performance. Sizes 114", 
2”,214",3".Single flow or syphon flow. For steam, air, water, oil, 
gas. Temperature to 450°F, or 600°F under certain conditions. 


BARCO 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
510J Hough Street * Barrington, Illinois 


in Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal 


ASK FOR 


CATALOG 





new equipment 








New precision mixers 


New Mixing Equipment 

Machinery & Equipment Division of Superweld 
Corp.. North Hollywood, Calif., is marketing new 
mixing equipment. Available in standard, vacuum, 
rotary drum, tumbling, and coaxial ribbon models, 
the mixers are said by the manufacturer to feature 
unit-welded construction; easy access covers with 
mechanical, folding, bolted, or hinged 
panels; elliptical orifice knife gates for accurate 
flow rates and minimum “dead pocket” areas; and 
self-lubricating bearings for simplified maintenance. 
The company also reports that the Super-Mix rotor 
design results in maximum mixing efficiency and 
more rapid batching operations. 


sliding, 


Plastics Casting Unit 


The Leal Corp., Oaklyn, N. J., has developed a 
machine which can be used to cast plastics based on 
reactive resins such as epoxy resins, polyester resins, 
polyurethane foams, and others which set by the ad- 
mixture of two or more components. 

Called the Mark 11/25, the new device embodies 
the “Turvort” mixing head which makes possible 
push-button molding of reactive resin materials and 
which employs automixing principles that assure in- 
tensive mixing, the company reports. 

The new unit is of the shot type which can dis- 
pense one or more shots of mixed material by the 
actuation of a push-button or other electrical trig- 
ger. The Mark 11/25 is a plunger piston-pump unit 
where the two plunger pumps are driven by an aif 
motor simultaneously at the required rates to deliver 
the proper proportions of resin and hardener to the 
mixer head, where they are mixed and dispensed. The 
machine can be used for such jobs as potting or en- 
capsulation of electronic components, casting shoe 
heels from urethane elastomers, molding gears from 
rigid urethane or polyester materials, and dispensing 
reactive adhesive materials for production cementing 
operations. 
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Royle 4A Strainer 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process in 1880 


Home Office, V. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper, SHerwood 2-8262. Akron, Ohio, J. C. Clinefelter Co., 


Blackstone 3-9222. Downey, Cal., H. M. Royal, Inc., TOpaz 1-0371. London, England, James Day 
(Machinery) Ltd., Hyde Park 2430-0456. Tokyo, Japan, Okura Trading Company, Ltd., (56) 2130-2149, 
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au: an example—Royle Strainers, with new, quick-opening 
heads, assure much longer production runs than ever 
before possible and considerably less down-time. 

The large screen area gives more production time between 
screen changes; while the new breech-lock head, 

with automatic hydraulic-pneumatic operation allows 

for quick screen changes. 

There are many other practical advantages built right in 
to Royle Extruders, for instance: 


Heavy Duty Gear Case—with self-lubricating, opposed 
helical gears that were Royle designed and 
engineered specifically for strainer operations. 


Powered Cut-Off Knife—with either rotary or 
up-and-down motion and adjustable cycling to give 
variable length products. 


Longer L/D Ratios—allow mixing operations to be 
performed in the extruder. This gives a continuous and, 
hence, more economical mixing method than 

other operations. 


Write today for complete Royle Strainer information. 
There is no obligation on your part. 


ROYLE 


John Royle & Sons, 6 Essex Street, Paterson 3, N.J 





Please, send me full information 
about Royle Strainers. 


Name ' Title 
e 








pany 
Street 
City Zone State 
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THE CHIEF SAYS: 
“INVESTIGATE OUR LINE 
OF REBUILT AND USED 
EQUIPMENT... 
THE BEST IS OUR 
STANDARD’ 


machinery as good as new 
at a fraction of the cost/ 


SERVING INDUSTRY SINCE 1878 








e 1600 TON BALDWIN . . . BARGAIN PRICED 


15 opening curing press 48 x 54” platen 
—21',” dalite with oil-gear pumping unit 
and complete automatic loader and un- 
loader timers. And complete instrumen- 
tation. 


e +9 BANBURY 
200/400 HP Motor for 23/46 R.P.M. 


e FARREL UNI-DRIVE MILL 
22x26x84” on 6” plate, continuous base. 


Cond for complete st. convert your 





= | 
ere engine a mfg. co. 


ERIE, PA...PHONE GL4-7111 














g RUBBER&  % 
PLASTICS ” 


: SCRAP © VIRGIN * RECLAIMED 


HARD RUBBER DUST 
GROUND RUBBER 


ALL GRADES AND MESH SIZES 
SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


CHEMDYE wussee cove 


331 MADISON AVE. 

t S 

My NEW YORK 17, N.Y. s 
¢ MURRAY HILL 7-3034 
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new equipment 


Ball Impact 
Tester 


T.. M. Long: ‘Co, 
Somerville, N. J., is 
marketing an_ instru- 
ment for laboratory in- 
vestigation of impact 
strength, ductility, elon- 
gation, and tear resist- 
ance of sheet-form mia- 
terial from films and 
foils to packaging ma- 
terials, fabrics, leather, 
plastics, and rubber as 
heavy as tire casings. 

Calibrated _ penetra- 
tors are driven through 
the sample at speeds up 
to 770 feet per second, 
attaining impact ener- 
gies in excess of 30- 
foot-pounds while sens- 
ing changes in impact 
resistance as small as 
0.0000 18-foot-pounds. 









Hydro-Boom 
Model 135 


Mobile Floor Crane 


A new mobile floor crane has been announced by 
Vanguard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. Called Hydro- 
Boom Model 135, the new unit is capable of lifting 
3,000 pounds with the hook 48 inches beyond the 
front edge of the platform. The boom movement is 
hydraulically controlled and permits 1/100-inch 
control of the hook in six directions: up-down, in-out, 
and right-left. The equipment can be used for chang- 
ing dies, molds, grinding wheels, machine tool ac- 
cessories, and motors. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SUBSIDIARY OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC 





























CO. promptly delivered 
where you want it... 
as dry ice...liquid...or gas 


Thermice has established distribution centers in ten strategic areas, listed 
below. Modern 80 ton liquid COz2 depot storage tanks assure constant supply. 
All these distribution depots are now in full operation, completely staffed and 
equipped. e Fifteen ton bulk liquid trailers and insulated dry-ice vans speed 


delivery to you. For something special in CO2 service—call Thermice today! 








a 


— 





LIQUID CO> 


Subsidiary of PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia—DEwey 4-7255 Washington, D. C.—ENterprise 1-3553 Detroit—Vinewood 2-8868 
New York—COrtlandt 7-8533 Baltimore—PEabody 2-3550 St. Louis—PRospect 6-0860 
Jersey City—SWarthmore 8-2233 Chicago—KEnwood 6-2244 Boston—ANdrew 8-5250 


Cleveland—VUlcan 3-4166 
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Issued by 
The C. P. Hall Co. 
Chemical Manufacturers 








No. 17 


LOW TEMPERATURE Dioctyl Azelate C-498 is an ester-type technical grade 


PLASTICIZER FOR 
VINYL AND RUBBER 


plasticizer. low in volatility and in water extractions. 


It imparts good light and heat stability and is highly 


recommended for calendered films, sheets, coated films, 


dispersions, plastisols and extrusions. Users report that 


C-498 is an excellent softening agent for synthetic rubbers, 


especially the nitrile type. C-498 is manufactured by: 
The C. P. Hall Co. 


LOW COST Another quality plasticizer, C-325 is reported to do many jobs 


PLASTICIZER AND 
WETTING AGENT FOR 
VINYL AND RUBBER 
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at lower cost with smaller amounts needed. It is a primary 


plasticizer for nitro-cellulose, chlorinated 

rubber, polystyrene and other synthetics, imparts 
permanent flexibilitv. C-325 also is ideal as a 
secondary softener for many vinyl resins. As a 
wetting agent for colors and pigments it produces 
a finer. grind. more stable dispersion, and serves 
as an effective anti-livering agent. For nitrile 
type rubbers, C-325 is a good low temperature 
plasticizer, producing compounds that will pass the 
ASTM Test at temperatures to —65° C. It is 
manufactured by: The C. P. Hall Co. 


Be Accurate: Call it PARA-FLUX® only if it came from 
The C. P. Hall Company 


AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES TORRANCE, CALIF. NEWARK 
Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
JEfferson POrtsmouth JAckson SPruce FAirfax MArket 
5-5175 7-4600 6-8253 5-6666 0-2211 2-2652 
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Protox zinc oxides cut mixing costs and 
increase Banbury output through rapid dis- 
persion in all types of elastomers. The 
above masterbatches of 70 parts of oxide 
and 30 of rubber were mixed for three 
minutes in a ‘00"’ laboratory Banbury. 
Protox-169 (top) is completely dispersed, 





but untreated zinc oxide (bottom) requires 


Are You Taking Advantage [iiinasmidatenteliieadsens 
of the MOST EFFECTIVE Surface Treatment to 
Improve Dispersion of Zinc Oxide in Rubber? 


Protox zinc oxides are designed to help you cut process- 
ing costs. They provide fast and complete dispersion in 
your compounds to shorten mixing time. The key is the 
unique coating of zinc propionate on Protox particles 





Protox zinc oxides have no hard-to-disperse aggre- 
gates because the coated particles are insulated one from 
the other. They are dispersed readily in any rubber 
under any weather conditions. 

And don't forget Protox zinc 
oxides are part of the HORSE HEAD 
line of pigments. That makes these 
American-made zinc oxides the most 





dependable you can buy. id PR 
tH O0UCTs 

THE NEW JERSEY ZINC C0 MPANY 160 Front Street, New York 38 N.Y 

vi pron aa ROGERS = seattie . PORTLAND (ORE.) - SPOKANE » VANCOUVER iangggesed HOUSTON - ce 0. a EVE “sp 1D 

ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. toronto, ont. - MONTREAL, QUE LOS ANGELES 
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A utility ballplayer is never known as a great second baseman or a superior tackle. He 
only achieves true recognition from his manager and other ballplayers. When a crisis 
arises, he has the chance to be a star. It is not very often that we can transfer such an 
analogy to a raw material. However, GPF carbon black is definitely in this category. It 
wasn’t developed for a specific end use. Carrying the ballplayer analogy a step further— 
we can say that the comparable term to a “ballplayer’s ballplayer” is that GPF could be 
called the “compounder’s carbon black.” It is good for a variety of uses and allows the 
ingenuity and creativeness of a compounder to produce a variety of black combinations. 

Today we may be experiencing the beginning of a new phase in GPF usage. Com- 
pounding costs are on the rise and GPF can replace many long standing carbon black 
combinations. This may then be the catalyst or crisis which will cause GPF to assume 


a new stature. 


A Product in Perspective 


Cart Snow 
Manager, Field Technical Service 
United Carbon Company, Inc. 


GPF Carbon Black 


GPF carbon black or General Purpose Furnace 
Black produced by the furnace process from an oil or 
oil and gas base is quite distinct from any of the carbon 
blacks that have been reviewed to date. Actually GPF 
was designed to be a combination of several advan- 
tages of the then known furnace carbon blacks. It 
would be in order at this point to quickly review the 
attributes of two major furnace blacks produced prior 
to the advent of GPF. 


The Regulars 


SRF carbon black or semi-reinforcing black repre- 
sented a breakthrough. It was a breakthrough from a 
productivity standpoint when compared with channel 
black. “A highly increased yield of good quality black 
from a given amount of hydrocarbons” was the stated 
purpose of an early patent covering SRF, the first 
black produced by the continuous furnace process. 


CHARTING THE PRODUCTION COURSE OF GPF 
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SRF today is still unmatched as an economical, high- 
loading and strengthening agent for rubber stocks. 
From a process standpoint, SRF carbon blacks mix 
coolly and easily with rubber stock even at high load- 
ings. This carbon black has found use in every type 
of man-made rubber. 

FEF or Fast Extrusion Furnace Black was devel- 
oped for a single purpose and its name spells it out. 
It is unique and unequalled today as a processing aid, 
primarily because it is a high structure black. In fact, 
it has a higher degree of structure than is present in 
any conventional grade of rubber black. It is because 
of this structure that FEF assists in speeding up extru- 
sion and retaining gauge by reducing uncured stock 
nerve. It also imparts excellent smoothness to tubed 
and calendered stocks. Basically, wherever processing 
characteristics are the premium requirement, FEF is 
a natural choice. 

Each of these materials found areas where they 
were a star. The economical SRF provides a high load- 
ing and some degree of reinforcement. FEF is the 
outstanding processing aid. Furthermore, its unique 
properties assure truer dimensions and improved 
appearance in end products. 


The Compounder’s Carbon Black 


The rubber chemist and compounder know the 
ability of each of the regular furnace blacks very well. 
They have found that in a considerable number of 
their formulations it was expedient to combine two, 
three or more carbon blacks to achieve either the 
economy, the surface appearance, the processibility or 
the reinforcement a particular application required. 

Actually, there was a definite area in between SRF 
and FEF for the development of a carbon black which 
combined some of the better properties of each and 
which could be used as a replacement of various black 
combinations. GPF filled this void. 

When GPF was originally developed, it received 
considerable attention. However, the true potential 
of this material has never been fully realized. To illus- 
trate the ability of this product to replace other blacks 
and maintain the same property values, we have 
chosen a carbon black combination in two carcass 
compounds and matched these with GPF compounds. 
Test data has been run on these combinations and 
would seem to support the use of GPF as a replace- 
ment for these various combinations. 


GPF In Action 

Many medium and high quality carcass compounds 
contain combinations of FEF and SRF blacks. Two 
such compounds and their GPF counterparts are pre- 
sented here: 


Good Quality 


Prime Quality 


Carcass Stock Carcass Stock 























Compound a. B Cc D 
Natural Rubber 40 40 90 90 
SBR 1500 40 40 10 10 
Reclaim 40 40 

FEF 20 15 

SRF 10 10 

GPF 
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The ability to load an increased quantity of GPF 
in the compound will mean a lower volume cost. Each 
compounder can calculate the savings possible, based 
on his total ingredients and compounding costs. As 
this varies considerably from plant to plant, no specific 
cost comparisons are offered here. 

After suitable preparation, the compounds indi- 
cated above were cured 45 minutes at 287°F. The 
following test results were obtained: 


Prime Quality 
Carcass Stock 


Good Quality 


Carcass Stock 


























Compound A E = Cc 
300% Modulus 1600 1130 
Tensile 2660 3930 
Elongation 440 565 
Durometer (Shore A) 60 53 
Compound Viscosity 

ML-4 @ 212°F 39 45 
IMS @ 260°F 23’ & 24’ 
Heat Build-Up, °F 38 19 





Industrial Product Compounds 


Many industrial product recipes originally devel- 
oped for a specific product, have been adjusted again 
and again for other end uses. One such recipe finally 
contained a total of 107 parts of MPC, FEF, SRF 
and MT. On a direct replacement basis, 107 parts of 
GPF resulted in a better product and substantial 
savings. 





This direct replacement of a combination of blacks 
with GPF is unique. It is realized that the normal 
evaluation procedure calls for comparisons at such 
equal loadings. However, this may not reveal the true 
value of GPF. 

Examining the point further, it can be noted that 
industrial products usually call for a specific hardness 
level as a primary value. GPF will impart a lower 
hardness level to a compound than FEF when tested 
at equal loadings. Thus, the loading of GPF should be 
higher than FEF for a comparison at equal hardness. 

When an equal hardness level is attained, GPF 
will show equal modulus, slightly lower tensile strength 
and slightly poorer extrusion characteristics. Such 
small differences can often be acceptable where econ- 
omy is a prime factor. 


Significant Advantages 


A review of the three significant reasons for using 
carbon black in rubber is in order. These are, we 
believe, the simplest parameters available to review 
a particular black in comparative terms. Briefly, they 
are as follows: 


1. Reinforcement (wear and service life) 


2. Filler (economy ) 


3. Process aid (mixing and fabrication) 


PROPERTIES UNITS 
Surface Area Sq. M/Gm 
Particle Dia. Mu 
Volatile Matter % 

Ash % 

pH ~ 

lodine Number Mg./Gm. 


Tint Comparison ; - 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 22, 


410 PARK AVENUE, 
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In comparative terms, GPF is unmatched in it: 
extreme versatility of application. It offers an unusua! 
combination of high modulus, resilience, smooth ex. 
trusion, adequate reinforcement and economy. It ap. 
proaches the loading capacity of SRF and retain: 
low hysteresis properties. On the other hand, it: 
particle size and structure characteristics induce 
smoother processing and low die swell approaching 
that of FEF. 

GPF can be used in combination with other furnace 
blacks as well as the channel carbon blacks. 

It possesses the lowest heat built-up in combina- 
tion with satisfactory viscosity, high rebound, low 
abrasion, high tensile strength and hot tear resistance. 
It has been used in tire body stocks, breaker cushions, 
and sidewall compounds, as well as in a variety of 
mechanical rubber goods applications. It offers the 
necessary structural reinforcement for reduced-ply 
tires. 

A rebirth of enthusiasm for GPF seems to be 
kindling as the cost of inventorying and compound- 
ing multiple blacks increases. Valuable hours of the 
chemist or compounder are required to provide ade- 
quate supervision for plant personnel cutting into 
needed time for quality control and general manage- 
ment. When the time of key personnel is stretched 
too tight and basic compounding costs spiral upward, 
the ability of a black to replace such combinations 
becomes even more important. 


SRF GPF FEF 
19.5 31.8 39.0 
160.0 98.3 80.0 

0.74 0.07 0.91 

0.4 0.47 0.11 
9.9 9.9 9.3 
21.1 33.0 47.0 
240.0 285.0 308.0 


INC. 


N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 


In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
In France: UNITED CARBON FRANCE, S.A. 
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New FIDELITY WRAP-KNIT 
Saves Time, Saves Money, Adds Strength 


You get these advantages only with the new 


Fidelity wrap-knit method of hose reinforcement. YARN SAVINGS TO 35% 
Use the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Knitter with 

MAXIMUM 

BURST PROTECTION 


all natural or synthetic yarns ... on rubber or plastic 
hose extrusions ... with ID’s from 48” to 2%8”". Load 
64 Ibs. of yarn at one time ... complete up to a full SPEEDS TO 

day’s production without reloading. 1,000 FEET/HOUR 


No other method of reinforcement offers 


REQUIRES 
MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


the circumferential strength, resistance to swell and 








kinking — and production economy — as Fidelity 


Wrap-Knit. Write for details today .. . or come see 


a Fidelity in action! 


3 SINGER-FIDELITY, INC. 


A subsidiary of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1 3908 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
EXPORT AGENT: 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York ee Cable Address: FIMACO 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Canada, West Coast Representative: H M. Royal Co., 11911 Woodruff Ave., Downey, Calif. 
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the universally-accepted cord adhesive 


helps win 
the battle against 
Speed and heat 


Gen-Tac solves the problem of achieving 

better rubber-to-cord adhesion to meet today’s faster 
speeds and higher horsepower! This unique 

vinyl pyridine latex provides dynamic adhesion between 
rubber and rayon, nylon, dacron and other types 

of cord—helping make better belts than ever before. 


If you manufacture fabric-reinforced rubber products, 
let us show you how you can improve them 

with Gen-Tac ... write or call today for valuable 
information and technical data on this and 

other Chemical Division products. 


Creating Progress Through Chemistry 
Gen-Tac offers: 


¢ Maximum rubber-to-cord adhesion emi | Division 
e Excellent freeze/thaw stability oe 


¢ Improved dip processing GENERAL 


* Less squeeze roll build-up 
THE GEMERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR 
rubber © GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch ¢ GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC 
vinyl pyridine latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer © VYGEN PVC resins ® KURE- 

BLEND TMTD masterbatch * KO- BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 











now 
you 
can 

save 


25% 


on 

every 
Ti02 

dollar 


|, AND GET HIGHER BRIGHTNESS WITH CYANAMID'S NEW UNITANE® OR-450 
ge S =e it's true!...A dollar's worth of this rutile titanium dioxide, Unitane OR-450, 

gives a brightness of 77.4 compared to anatase TiO, brightness of 74.3. 
, TH) Seventy-five cents worth of OR-450 gives a brightness of 75.4—still 
higher than conventional rubber grades of anatase, and it does it with 
significantly less pigment. In a typical white compound, you can reduce 

MOF ic) pigment content as much as 30.4% over a full quantity of anatase... and 
Bes’ still get higher brightness. Result...better products and savings of 25% 

“= on every TiO, dollar you spend. Unitane OR-450 is ideal for rubber, 

"* plastics and floor covering. It offers a bluer undertone than other rutile 
ORE: pigments...masks yellowness more effectively and economically than 
anatase pigments. Abrasiveness is low, dispersion easy. With Unitane 

OR-450, you benefit from exceptionally high whitening power and tinting 
yas; strength. Call your Cyanamid Pigments representative today and arrange 
i l ub i tbat for a working sample of this outstanding rutile grade. We're so sure you'll 

y, mum ike it we have stocked commercial quantities. Your order will be shipped 
= promptly. Wh/ter and Brighter with Unitane. <= ¥ANAM1ID_> 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PIGMENTS DIVISION, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 
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Performance of Pennsalt Thirams and Dithiocarbamates in Hevea Latex 





Accelerator 


Cure 
Rate 


Precure 
Rate 


Tensile 
Strength 


Modulus 


Elongation 





Methyl Thiram 


slow 


intermediate 


low 


high 


low 





Ethyl Thiram 


slow 


low 


low 


high 


low 





Methyl Ziram 


fast 


intermediate 


high 


intermediate 


high 





Ethyl Ziram 


fast 


intermediate 


high 


intermediate 


high 





Butyl Ziram 


fast 


high 


low 


high 


low 





Ethylac® 


slow 


low 


intermediate 


low 


high 





Merac® 


fast 


intermediate 


high 


intermediate 


high 





Sharstop® 204 


fast 


intermediate 


high 


intermediate 


high 





Sharstop 268 


fast 


intermediate 


high 


intermediate 


high 





Pennac* SDB 





fast 





high 





low 





high 





low 





* Pennac is a trademark of Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation. 





For customized latex accelerator systems 


PENNSALT THIRAMS and DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Pennsalt’s continuing evaluation of latex accel- 
erator systems now provides you with data on the 
effects of a wide variety of thirams and dithiocar- 
bamates in Hevea latex. Pinpointing these effects 
establishes a practical foundation for pre-selection 
of mixed accelerator systems that provide desired 
processing characteristics and product properties. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 





August, 1961 


Qualitative comparisons of ten accelerators are 
shown here. Complete results of the study, including 
quantitative data on physical properties and aging 
characteristics, are now available in Bulletin S-170. 
For your copy, ask your Pennsalt representative or 
write Industrial Chemicals Division, PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS Corp., Three Penn Center, Phila. 2, Pa. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LISTING IN CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 

SALES OFFICES: AKRON @ ATLANTA @ CHICAGO ® DETROIT 

NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH ® ST. LOUIS 

H. M. ROYAL, INC., DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 

FOREIGN SALES: PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


PENNSALT INTERNATIONAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
VONDELINGENPLAAT, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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Sales Offices in: Chicago * Boston * Akron * Atlanta * Houston + Los Angeles * San Francisco * Toronto 


RUBBER WORLD 
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CARBON BLACK 


nN 


YOU WANT IT 


Whatever the clock may say... wherever you may 
be...a Witco-Continental Sales Office is ready 

to take care of your carbon black needs. Witco- 
Continental's plants are operated on a continuous 
production basis to assure you of quality carbon 
black in all grades whenever you need it. 
















I A AR a le a el 


The moment you contact a Witco-Continental 
representative, a “Unified Control” system goes 
to work for you. Your requests are channeled 
through one integrated world organization to 
give you the product or service you need... 
backed up by advanced research and production 
facilities...in the shortest possible time. 


Witco-Continental has expanded its capacity by 
fifty per cent—further assurance of getting the 
carbon black you want when you want it. 









WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. Ket 


122 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


4848 Guiton, Houston 27, Texas 





ag 


and Montreal, Canada * London and Manchester, England + Glasgow, Scotland * Rotterdam, The Netherlands + Paris, France 
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As Plain As The 
Nose On Your Face! 





Outstanding 


"Polyewee 


To obtain superior properties use ‘‘Polycure’’. This new series 
of cross linkable polyethylene compounds is a major advance- 
ment for the plastic industry from Cooke. Available in a wide 
range of colors as well as blacks. Check these features for your 
next application: 


» Heat stability and ageing 


» High and low tempera- 
ture resistance 


» Electrical properties 
e Stress crack resistance 
» Moisture resistance 


» Abrasion resistance » Chemical resistance 
» Ozone resistance » Impact resistance 
» Unusual toughness » Compact and light 


» Weather resistance weight construction 


260) COIOFS are available for use with natural and 
aabatie rubber, vinyl, buty! and styrene. Also for manufacturers 
requiring custom compounding of rubber and plastics, Cooke 
offers a reliable calendaring or extrusion contract service. 


Further information or technical assistance 
available upon request. 


ART A Colin + Chenical Co 


GArden 5-5935 Hackettstown, N. J. 
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new equipment 


(Continued from page 48) 





Scott Model GTF Goodyear tube fatigue tester 


Tire Cord Tester 


Complete testing apparatus for evaluating eXten- 
sion and compression fatigue of tire cord is offered 
by Scott Testers, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

The Scott Model GTF tester features recent de- 
sign improvements developed by Comptoir des Tex- 
tiles Artificiels of France and is based on an originai 
design by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to con- 
form with ASTM Test D 885-S59T. 

The new equipment permits continuous testing ot 
20 specimens with test data individually reported 
out through a strip recorder or through electricalls 
operated counters. 

The complete package includes a sample prepara- 
tion table, preflexing apparatus, and other neces- 
sary equipment to provide for the ASTM method. 


Holmes Introduces 
New Presses and Cutter 


A new guillotine-type cutter for crude rubber and 
plastic scrap, and two improved hydraulic presses 
have been introduced by the Stanley H. Holmes Co.. 
Chicago, III. 

The guillotine cutter features a special safety op- 
erating valve which governs cutting action, and a 
rigidly supported removable knife blade. The ma- 
chine will cut all kinds of stock, including frozen 
rubber. 

Holmes offers increased stock-loading speed, low 
skill requirements, and a wide diversity of uses as 
major advantages of its improved Hydro-Moldic 
production molding hydraulic press. The Hevi-Duty 
press features a chrome-plated ram, as well as ther- 
mo-grooves on the top and the bottom of platens 
which eliminate the need of insulating materials. 


RUBBER WORLD 
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COOLING & DRYING DRUMS 





HEAVY DUTY INDUSTRIAL TYPE DRUMS; 
RUGGED STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAMES 


™%.. 
iM 


GEARS SEPARATED FROM CYLINDERS 
TO REDUCE NOISE AND VIBRATION 


DESIGNED FOR TENSIONS TO SUIT APPLICATION 


STEAM DRUMS DESIGNED TO MEET 
PRESSURE VESSEL CODE 














‘ester 
ALL DRUMS OF STAINLESS STEEL: 

Xten- | DIAMETER AND LENGTH AS REQUIRED 
fered = { 
bas UNITS COMPLETELY PRE-ASSEMBLED, 

eX- 
ginal INCLUDING PIPING, BEFORE SHIPMENT 
con- { 
1Z of 
yrted 





sal THESE ORUMS ARE MANUFACTURED 
Call\ FOR US BY SIMS METAL WORKS, WELL 


1500* TENSION COOLING DRUM KNOWN IN THIS PARTICULAR FIELD 
ara- ee ace 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


ECES- 


hod. 


CYLINDERS MAY BE ARRANGED IN A 
VERTICAL OR HORIZONTAL POSITION 
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INDUSTRIAL 3 OVENS, INC. 


13813 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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HUBEE 
| CLAYS for the Rubber Industry — 


The most complete line of Aerfloted, Water Fractionated 


and Calcined Clays available! 


High quality kaolin clays constitute one of the Aerfloted 

least expensive and most widely used rubber HUBER AERFLOTED CLAYS IN SBR 
compounding ingredients. Uniformity, availa- 
bility and excellent shipping service have made 
HUBER the leader in the rubber clay field. What- 
ever products you manufacture, a HUBER clay 
will fill an important place in your compounds. 





Formulation: 


SBR 1502 100 
Zine Oxide 5 
Cumar MH2'2 75 
Santocure 2 
Sulfur 3 | | 
Clay 52—104—156—208 Hiewhite R | 
Volumes 20— 40— 60— 80 1200 L Paragon | 








Water Fractionated 


HUBER WATER FRACTIONATED CLAYS IN SBR 











J.M. HUBER CORPORATION 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
Carbon Blacks « Clays « Rubber Chemicals 
Wise SF Owls read Huber Technical Literature, 
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editorial 


August, 1961 


Why Not Automate ... A Little? 


When the word automation is mentioned, most people seem 
to think immediately about plants operating completely without 
production workers. with all steps being performed by the ma- 
chines under the direction of other machines. This concept would 
appear to rule out application in a molded goods plant, for ex- 
ample, where a multitude of different products are made, owing 
to excessive cost, if not to the complexity of the problem. 

Perhaps we need to define, however, this word automation. As 
an alternate, maybe we need another word. In either event we 
should come up with a positive phrase indicative of our advances 
in the field of labor saving, labor easing, or labor efficiency. 
Such advances, while often saving labor, most often result in bet- 
ter quality and greater uniformity of product. 

A simple example which comes to mind is that of a plant in 
which process oil is purchased in drums. This involves a lot of 
handling, a higher price, clerical work and losses if drum deposit 
is involved, and often considerable leakage. The use of a bulk 
storage tank which is piped right to the compounding area elimi- 
nates most of these undesirable features. This one step has thus 
been automated. The next step would be to run the pipe right to 
the mixer hopper and meter the oil to the compound. Many 
plants have made this type of improvement. 

At a recent meeting a group of executives from molded and 
extruded goods companies held a round-table discussion on the 
subject, “The Internal Profit Squeeze.” The idea of automation 
as a help was thrown on the table. The initial reaction was to 
pass this subject over as being impractical for this group. Engi- 
neering and financial resources just couldn’t meet the demands 
of automation. One man spoke up, however, and suggested that 
perhaps this attitude was too negative, that a positive approach 
should be adopted and that the principles of automation should 
be utilized wherever and whenever there is an opportunity. 

Let’s not be scared by the word itself. If total automation is 
out of reach, a little automation can start the climb. 


LR Wather 


EDITOR 
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All tests passed and ready to work— Rotor 
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VANDERBILT’S NEW NEOPRENE ACCELERATOR 





Thiate E trials to date have been numerous and highly 
successful. “Low compression set’”’ is the most heard 
favorable comment. Potential savings, too, in scrap 
reduction and actual accelerator costs are other points 
of immediate interest to Neoprene compounders. 


V, ) R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


/ 230 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 17 
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Compounding 
Chlorobutyl with Other Elastomers’ 


A study to provide new and improved barriers in tubeless tires, with 
considerable interest to those using chlorobutyl for other uses 


By J. V. FUSCO and R. H. DUDLEY 


Uv. ke HY LU ] | 


THERE its a need of practical inner-liner compounds with them. Recently developed chlorobutyl inner-liner 
which are just as effective air barriers for tubeless tires compounds can be shown to meet these requirements 
as butyl inner tubes are for tubed tires. Such an inner 
liner requires age resistance and air holding ability Historical Background 


similar to those of butyl and. in addition, adhesion to 


; ; aig During the postwar years the air-holding and age- 
unsaturated rubber carcass stocks and compatibility Z ‘ F . 


resisting properties of butyl rubber resulted in the wide 

it acceptance of butyl inner tubes. The advantage in 
1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, ACS, 

New York, N. Y., Sept., 1960. Paper copyright 1960 by Enjay : , 

Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J. elastomers has been extensively discussed in the litera- 
N rs In pare Se efert yg ms > ) . ‘ . 

‘ea = in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end ot ture (1).2 It is illustrated by the data reported by van 


resistance to air permeability of butyl over other 





James V. Fusco, market development 
engineer, was graduated from Brown 
University in 1951 with a B.S. in Chem- 
istry. He has been engaged in IIR 
research and development for eight 
years and is the holder of five patents 
relating to butyl and halogenated buty! 
rubbers. 

Richard H. Dudley, senior engineer, 
received a B.S. in Chemical Engineering 
from the University of Rochester in 
1937. He has had 20 years’ experience 
in the development of butyl rubber and 
has authored or co-authored several 
papers on various aspects of this devel- 
opment work. 
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BUTYL | 
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AIR PERMEABILITY (°4) 


Permeability of several different types of 
rubber to air measured at 25° C. 


Fig. I. 


Amerogen shown in Figure (1). Butyl in tubes im- 
proved air retention eight to ten fold over natural 
rubber and extended tire life by minimizing operation 
of tires under conditions of underinflation as shown by 
Lightbown er al. (2). The polymer has survived the 
test of time and still remains uniquely suited for the 
application. 

The last decade, however, has witnessed an evolution 
in pneumatic tire construction from the two-member, 
tire and tube, to the so-called single-member, tubeless 
construction. Although tubeless tire designs were under 
consideration as early as the beginning of the century. 
it was not until 1948 that B. F. Goodrich, who can 
be said to have pioneered this stage of development, 
announced its plans to market a tubeless tire. The 
design achieved record popularity in a short time. The 
role of the automobile manufacturers in promoting the 
changeover should not be overlooked. A large influen- 
tial factor in the commercial acceptance of the tube- 
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CHLOROBUTYL RUBBER 


Fig. 2. Comparison of the struc- 

tures of butyl and chlorobutyl 

rubbers showing the chlorine in 

an allylic position to the double 
bond in the molecule 
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less tire has been the cost savings which were effected 
in assembly lines of automobile manufacturers. 

Early descriptions (3, 4) of tubeless tire construc 
tion emphasized the importance of an inner liner t 
the performance of the tire. The inner liner completely 
covers the inner surface of the tire and cord and func- 
tions as an air container similar to the inner tube. 
These early descriptions considered butyl as essential! 
for this inner liner to minimize air permeation into the 
carcass in order to reduce tire failure from ply separa- 
tion. 

With the inability to covulcanize butyl to SBR and 
natural rubber carcass vulcanizates, the industry re- 
sorted to the use of butyl reclaim and natural rubber 
blend compositions which could be vulcanized to the 
tubeless tire as a liner. Some attempts were made to 
modify butyl chemically with dinitroso phenol and 
polymethylol phenol resins to render compatibility with 
other elastomers (5). Such compositions have been de- 
scribed in liner formulations. 

The most successful modification involved the halo- 
genation of butyl rubber and was reported by Mor- 
rissey (6) in 1955. Brominated butyl was found to co- 
vulcanize readily with higher unsaturated elastomers. 
However, cost considerations and product quality dif- 
ficulties, as they affected processing, limited its use in 
inner liners. 

Technical improvements in the tubeless tire, such 
as improved cords and bonding techniques together 
with improved methods of construction, have led to 
greater consolidation of material so that separations 
within the carcass and between carcass and tread are 
less likely. Even so, the inner liner compound is still 
generally designed to provide maximum air retention. 

The need of a butyl-type liner has persisted especially 
in the larger tubeless truck and off-the-road tires. Com- 
pounds capable of retaining properties after extended 
aging under normal operating conditions can minimize 
premature tubeless tire failure related to air permea- 
tion and pressure build-up in the carcass plies. This 
should provide a safer, more durable construction. 


Chlorobutyl as a Tire Inner Liner Rubber 


Permeability as Related to Structure 


A new elastomer, chlorinated butyl (MD-551) (7, 8), 
is ideally suited for inner liner compositions. The struc- 
ture of this relatively new elastomer is unique in that 
the chlorine is introduced into the molecule in an allylic 


position to the double bond. This is illustrated in Figure 
. 


The preparation and structure of chlorobutyl is de- 
scribed by Baldwin and coworkers. During chlorina- 
tion the double bond in the isoprene unit of the buty! 
molecule shifts from the 2, 3 position to the 1, 2 po- 
sition with a chlorine addition to the allylic carbon 
of the double bond. The main polymer segment, poly- 
isobutylene, is preserved. For this reason, chlorobuty! 
possesses all the physical and rheological properties ot 
butyl rubber. 

There are 


numerous references in the literature 
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(10-14) relating gas permeability properties with molec- 
ular structure. From such work it was concluded 
that the factors responsible for gas impermeability of 
polyisobutylene and presumably butyl and chlorobutyl 


are: 

(1) The essentially linear nature of the principal 
valence chain. 

(2) The moderate dimensions of the side groups on 
these principal chains. 

Butyl and chlorobutyl have close, unstrained molec- 
ular packing which allows for maximum intermolec- 
ular bonding and consequent high interference with the 
diffusion of gases. 

Permeability of chlorobutyl in a simple liner-type 
formulation together with other compounds from other 
elastomers designed for air retention is contained in 
Figure 3. These data were obtained with hydrogen gas 
at room temperature with a standard procedure em- 
ployed by the tire industry for evaluating liner formu- 
lations. A one-pound pressure differential across a 
rubber membrane at room temperature is established, 
and the amount of gas diffusing through the membrane 
in 24 hours is recorded. The similarity of chlorobutyl 
to butyl in gas permeability is evident. 

It is noteworthy that because chlorobutyl has sim- 
ilarly low unsaturation, it also maintains the oxidation 
and ozone resistance of butyl. 


Advantages of Chlorobutyl 

In addition to retaining many of the properties of 
butyl rubber, chlorobutyl possesses unique properties 
of its own which make it especially useful in tire inner 
liners. At elevated temperatures it has demonstrated ex- 
cellent resistance to degradation (7, 15). The allylic 
nature of the chlorine in the chlorobutyl molecule gives 
faster cure rates and permits vulcanization with a wide 
variety of vulcanizing agents new to butyl. Also, chloro- 
butyl is compatible with the more unsaturated rubbers 
which are commonly used in tire carcasses. This com- 
patibility allows for development of low-cost, practical 
factory compounds which combine very good age re- 
sistance, resistance to air permeability, and relatively 
high adhesion to present-day passenger or truck tire 
carcass stocks. 


Versatility of Acceleration 


The following series of graphs will show cure rate 
data with a variety of new accelerators for a butyl-type 
polymer and also for blends of chlorobutyl with other 
polymers. For convenience, the data are all in similar 
form with bar graphs to show tensile strength, 300% 
modulus and % elongation at break for cures at 287 
F. for 60 minutes and 45 minutes and in some cases 
30 minutes. All of the data are on a similar recipe 
with the following common ingredients: 


Chlorobutyl (MD-551) 100 
MT black 60 
EPC black 20 
SP-1047° 4 
Staybelite Ester Gum #10! 4 
Faxam 40° Process Oil 10 
. Zinc oxide 5 
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Fig. 3. Permeability of various types of rubber to 
hydrogen at room temperature with a one-pound 
pressure differential across the membrane 


Data in Figure 4 show good cures in 45 and 60 
minutes with a one phr concentration of each of the 
following accelerators. NA-22° (2 mercaptoimidazo- 
line), 2MT* (2-mercaptothiazoline), A-I>  (thiocar- 
banalide), and Retarder W° (salicylic acid). These 
compounds also contained one phr. of sulfur. The 45- 
minute cures have about the same tensile, modulus, 
and elongation as the 60-minute cures. This indicates 
a flat cure curve with optimum properties already 
reached in 45 minutes at 287° F. Figure 5 shows similar 
data with the same masterbatch using Permalux’ as the 
accelerator with and without sulfur. Permalux is a 
natural rubber antioxidant, the diorthotolyl quanidine 
salt of dicatechol borate. It gave tight cures, as indicated 
by high moduli, either with or without sulfur. Although 
not shown in the figure, it has been found that one part 
of Permalux was just as effective as two phr. The 
control stock containing only zinc oxide and sulfur 
as vulcanizing agents showed lower modulus than the 





> Trade name: Schenectady Varnish Co. 

*Trade name: Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 

> Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

®* Trade name: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
‘Trade name: American Cyanamid Co. 

*Trade name: Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Fig. 4. Physical test data for chlorobutyl compounds 
containing different accelerators 
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pounds with and without sulfur, compared to sulfur- 
cured control 


stocks containing Permalux, but also showed a. sur- 
prisingly good cure rate with near optimum tensile 
strength in 30 minutes’ cure at 287° F. This will be 
discussed further in a later section of this paper. 

good adhesion to nat- 


ural rubber carcass-type compounds as shown in Table 


[hese stocks all gave very 



























TABLE 1. ADHESION OF CHLOROBUTYL COMPOUNDS TO 
NATURAL RUBBER CARCASS 
Comp N 1 2 Ee 4 
ZnO-5 ZnO-5 ZnO-5 ZnO-5 
Cure sys NA-22-1 Retarder Permalux- Permalux- 
W-l 1 1 
Si 1 Sulfur-1 Sulfur-1 

Carcass Adhesion, Lbs. In.:” 

At room temp. 40 80 80 140; 
250° F. g 10 20 407 
(*) Carcass Formulation: Smoked sheets—100: stearic acid 

—2.0; zinc oxide 3.0; BLE’—1.5; pine tar—5.0; EPC black— 

20; FT black—20; sulfur—2.8; Amax—0.75; Altax'—0.25, 
(+) Stocks tore in liner. 

KEY -- — 
Tensile(psi)| | 
rt 
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Fig. 6. Blends of chlorobutyl with natural rubber 
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Compatibility with Other Elastomers 

The ability of chlorobutyl to covulcanize with other 
elastomers extends the compounding latitudes of a 
butyl-type rubber. Contamination problems are min- 
imized. In some cases. blends with other elastomers 
may be used to take advantage of processing and/or 
to obtain a compromise in vulcanizate properties with 
the blending elastomer. Data in Figures 6, 7, and 8 
properties which can be ob- 
tained trom blends with natural rubber, neoprene, 
and whole-tire reclaim. The formulation was 
used in this work as described previously for Figures 
4 and 5. The curatives consisted of: one phr. sulfur, 
0.5-phr. Permalux, and one phr. of DPG which serves 
as an effective scorch retarder for the Permalux. The 
concentration of each of the different polymers was 
varied in the base compound. 

Figure 6 shows cure properties for blends of chloro- 
butyl with natural rubber. It is apparent that the re- 
placement of 10 to 20 phr. of chlorobutyl with natural 
rubber in this formulation had no detrimental effect 
on the modulus and elongation at break and improved 


illustrate stress-strain 


same 


tensile strength slightly. 
Blends with Neoprene GN? are illustrated in Figure 
The neoprene improved the tensile strength and 
substantially raised the modulus. It correspondingly de- 
creased elongation at break. This indicates a fairly 
high degree of crosslinking. 
blends with whole-tire 
possible compounds. Such 
lustrated in Figure 8. Stocks containing reclaim gave 
tensile strength, modulus, and elongation equal to, 
or higher than the control. Once again, a fairly high 
degree of compatibility is evident from these stress- 


reclaim makes 


blends are il- 


The use of 


low-cost 


strain data. 

It should be noted that blending with higher un- 
saturated rubbers sometimes results in poorer heat 
aging properties. For severe heat aging requirements, 
10 phr. of the other elastomer is probably the most 
that can be tolerated without excessive hardening and 
degradation on heat aging. In particular, the extensi- 
bility of these blends may decrease drastically on heat 
aging. Permeability is only slightly affected so long 
as the chlorobutyl represents the larger proportion of 
the blend. 

It was previously shown in Figure 5 that the base 
compound with no accelerator gave a_ surprisingly; 
good cure rate at 287° F. A possible explanation for 
this is contained in Figure 9, which studies tackifier 
variations of the previous base compound. Tackifiers 
such as rosin acid and its derivatives were added to a 
basic zinc oxide formulation to determine their effect 
on cure. The graph shows the effect of 5 phr. of each 
of the following: wood rosin, hydrogenated wood 
rosin, and hydrogenated rosin ester on tensile strength, 
modulus, and elongation at break. Wood rosin, whether 
hydrogenated or not, substantially decreased the time 
to optimum cure to 20 minutes or less, at 287° F. 
These rosins appear to be serving as effective activators 


°Trade name: Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co. 
Trade name: R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
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TABLE 2. PASSENGER-TIRE INNER LINER STOCKS 


A 
Chlorobutyl— Natural Rubber 
Chlorobuty] 90 
Smoked sheets 10 
MT black 80 
EPC black 2 
Process oil 1 
Hydrogenated rosin 
Zinc oxide 
Sulfur 
DPG 
Permalux 
Stearic acid 


=m Tm 6 cS 


- © 
So Nt 
uw 


B 


Chlorobutyl— Buty! Reclaim 
Chlorobutyl 

Buty! tube reclaim 
PBNA 

GPF black 

Stearic acid 
Ccntogum B3!! 
Process oil 

MBTS 

TMTDS 

Sulfur 

MgO 


wn 


+ 
KNOOrFOCOOrF NK USO 


—_ 


c 

Other Rubbers 

Smoked sheets 40 
Whole tire reclaim 40 
SBR 1500 40 
Stearic acid - 1 
BLE | 
Paraflux!” 3 
SRF black 2 
FEF black 45 
ZnO 5 
Sulfur 2 
MBTS 1 
TMTDS 0 


Compound A B Cc 
Permeability (X10°) 0.65 0.56 1.84 
Ft.’ of air/1 mil/ft.°/24 hrs. 


Carcass Adhesion, Lbs. In. at Room Temperature 


Laboratory sendwich 65 25 30 
In 8.00-14 tires 19 12 21 





for the zinc oxide cure. This is further substantiated 
by scorch data. Scorch time to a five-point plasticity 
rise, as measured in the Mooney plastometer at 260° F., 
went from greater than 30 minutes for the control to 
14 minutes for the hydrogenated wood rosin and 10 
minutes for the unhydrogenated wood rosin. However, 
compounds with this reduced scorch time have been 
sately processed in tactory equipment. The rosin ester 
also activated the cure to an intermediate extent and 
decreased the scorch time to 26 minutes. 

It may be recalled that the masterbatch discussed 
earlier contained hydrogenated wood rosin ester as a 


Trade name: Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
' Trade name: C. P. Hall Co. 
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Fig. 7. Blends of chlorobutyl with neoprene 


tackifier. This partly accounts for the fairly rapid cure 
rate of the control stock noted in Figure 5. 


Inner Liner Formulations 


From the broad compounding information presented, 
practical inner-liner formulations can now be designed 
from chlorobutyl to combine excellent air-holding and 
age-resisting qualities, compatibility with those of other 
rubbers, and high adhesion to them. The requirements 
of modern tubeless tires may vary depending on the 
service. This paper suggests compounding tools to meet 
these varied requirements. Some typical inner-liner 
compounds which have evolved from this work are 
contained in Table 2. These data compare perme- 
ability and adhesion properties of two different chloro- 
butyl inner-liner compounds and a tire inner liner 
similar to the type used today in passenger tires. 
Compound A contains many of the features which have 
been discussed in this paper. It contains a cure with 
Permalux and 10 phr. of natural rubber for improved 
adhesion. The sacrifice in permeability and aging is 
slight and is far outweighed by advantages in adhesion 
and processing. Compound B utilizes a blend of 
chlorobutyl and butyl reclaim for cost advantages. In 
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Fig. 9. Data showing activation of wood rosin and 
derivatives on chlorobutyl cure 


other respects the compound uses conventional com- 
pounding techniques. Tires containing these liners have 
been run 25.000 miles at 70 mph. service and have 
survived two recappings. The liners are still perform- 
ing Well showing no adhesion deficiencies. 

The permeability data shown in Table 
(16) permeability 
measured as the number of 
cubic feet of air (at 32° F. and 29.92 inches of 
mercury) diffusing through 0.001-inch thickness of 
polymer under a pressure differential of one psi. per 


2 were ob- 
tained on the Aminco-Goodrich 


tester. Permeability is 


square foot of polymer per day. The data show that 
the chlorobutyl butyl reclaim compound has_ nearly 
tourfold the diffusion resistance of the liner compound 
from unsaturated rubbers (Compound C). In compar- 
ing Compound A with B, the slight decrease in dif- 
fusion resistance of A can be related to the use of 
rubber. However, Compound A. still shows 
a threefold improvement in permeability resist- 


natural 
about 
ance over the C compound, containing the unsaturated 
rubbers. 

The aging properties of these compounds are con- 
tained in Figure 10. Stress-strain properties were meas- 
sured after aging up to 14 days at 250° F. The tensile 
properties of the chlorobutyl] compounds A and B 
were quite similar after aging, retaining approximately 
60° of the original tensiles after the severe aging of 
14 days at 250° F. The relatively poor age resistance 
of natural rubber is reflected in the retention of elonga- 
tion after aging of Compound A, which contained 
10% of natural rubber. This compound retained only 
25% of its original elongation after aging in contrast 
to the all-butyl type compound (B) which retained 
S0°c of its elongation after 14 days at 250° F. Com- 
pound A, however, still remained flexible and has func- 
tioned adequately in test tires with these aged proper- 
ties as a liner. This does indicate that the amount of 
natural rubber which can be tolerated in chlorobuty! 
should be limited where maximum age resistance is 
required. 

Compound C, which was formulated from unsatur- 
ated rubbers, lost 66°: of its original elongation in 
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Fig. 10. Heat aging properties of tire inner liner 
compounds 


three days and after seven days, at a temperature of 
250° F.. became too brittle for further tensile measure- 


ments. 


Summary 

In summary, the findings presented in this paper 
offer new and practical tools to the tire compounder 
for designing butyl-type. tubeless tire inner-liner formu- 
lations. Such formulations have been demonstrated 
with chlorobuty! as the base polymer together with 
blends of small amounts of natural rubber cured with 
a variety of accelerators new to butyl. High levels of 
adhesion have been obtained together with low perme- 
ability and good heat resistance. This should improve 
durability and safety of tubeless tires by minimizing 


» 


air loss and ply separations. These results will be 
particularly applicable to heavy-duty tubeless tires. 
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Bins Used for Shipping, Storage 


Firestone finds containerized operation saves time, manpower 


THE Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
uses containerized storage and shipping to improve 
ease of storage and shipping of its resins to its 4 
customers with little use of manpower. 

Firestone’s process, which uses the Tote Bin, 
product of Tote System, Inc., Beatrice, Neb., re- 
quires only one man at each end of the complete 
cycle of operation. Empty customer-owned 42- 
cubic-foot bins, some aluminum and some stain- 
less steel, are taken from the customer warehouse 
by fork-lift (Figure 1) and loaded on to a flat- 
bed truck operated by a common carrier. The 
truck takes the bins to Firestone, where they are 
removed by fork lift, filled with resins by one man 
(Figure 2), and again loaded by fork lift. 

At the customer plant they are removed from 
the truck by fork lift and either stored or dis- 
charged on a Tote Tilt (Figure 
mechanism which tilts the bin and ejects the con- 
tents, with only one operator on the job. Bins can 
be stored in tiers and stacked or removed by fork 





+ 


3), a discharge 


lift. Very littke maintenance is necessary, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

Big 74-cubic-foot aluminum bins owned by 
Firestone are used for storage purposes until ma- 
terial is dispensed into larger bulk units for cus- 
tomers. The customer bins can be loaded at the 
rate of 4,500 pounds an hour by hose, and the 
larger bins by screw conveyor (Figure 4). Bins can 
be removed, and new bins moved into position 
for filling within three or four minutes, the manu- 
facturer reports. 
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Fig. 2 (left). Extrusions are chopped into chunks. Fig. 

3 (right). Chunks are placed in mold, to be cured 

for 29 to 90 minutes, depending on diameter of 
sponge ball being made 


WHEN a manufacturer of sponge rubber balls 
switched from natural rubber to SBR in order to cut 
raw material costs, the move paid unexpected dividends 
in lower processing costs. 

A little over a year ago Barr Rubber Products Co.. 
Sandusky, O., was feeling increasing competition from 
Japanese and Central European imports. One obvious 
possibility was to substitute a more economic material 
for the 4,500 pounds of natural rubber being used daily 
by the company. 

A study was made to see whether a cheaper material 
could be found which would retain the physical charac- 
teristics required for sponge ball production. As a 
result, the company switched to Ameripol 4600. an 
SBR produced by Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc.. 
Cleveland, O. 

With natural rubber then priced at about 41¢ a 
pound, the switch cut raw material costs about 40°. 
As important, as far as Barr was concerned, it elimin- 
ated problems created by the wide swings in natural 
rubber prices, which made it very difficult to set a 
price on a finished proprietary item, and thus directly 
affected the company’s ability to compete with im- 
ported sponge products. 

As far as the finished sponge rubber balls were con- 
cerned, there was no major difference between natural 
rubber sponge and SBR sponge, Barr found. There 
were differences, however, in processing characteristics 
which made SBR definitely preferable to natural. 

Here are some of the advantages of Ameripol 4600 
as Barr sees them: 

1. Breakdown of natural rubber is eliminated, saving 


Fig. | (opposite page). SBR stock is extruded into 
tods varying in diameter from 34-inch to three inches 
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Fig. 4 (below). Balls are spray-painted in multi- 
colored patterns. Each ball gets two coats of paint 
and one of clear lacquer 
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mixing time and eliminating the handling of plasticized 
rubber. 

2. Extrusion and stock preparation are easier. Die 
swell on extrusion is lower and more uniform. 

3. SBR stock is lighter in color than the natural 
rubber formerly used, permitting the use of new phos- 
phorescent paints which were not practical with natural 
rubber balls. 

According to Barr, with natural rubber two break- 
down batches made sufficient stock for three sponge 
compound batches. Based on 12-minute breakdown and 
10-minute compound batches, elimination of breakdown 
batches through use of SBR has cut Banbury time 
30-40. making savings both on equipment and on 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Synthetic rubber scores in soles and heels 


A NEW. improved type of “Hypalon” compound. ot 
particular value to the shoe industry, was recently 
introduced by Quabaug Rubber Co.. North Brookfield. 
Mass. Working in conjunction with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Quabaug spent two years in the 
development of this material. 

According to Herbert M. Varnum, development man- 
ager of Quabaug Rubber Co.. “Hypalon” soles and 
heels are the end-product of a “continuing search tor 
a material which would far outwear any other sole 
or heel on the market, and yet still be completely 
adaptable to current methods of shoe production with- 
in a range of reasonable economics.” 

“Hypalon’s” durability makes it a good material for 
soles and heels. Quabaug feels that the 200% rating 
received on the National Bureau of Standards abrasion 
test indicates actual wear approaching three times that 
of conventional soling materials. Among “Hypalon’s” 
outstanding qualities are its resistance to abrasion, low 
deformation in finished products, resistance to oxida- 
tion or ozone, ability to be vulcanized, and resistance 
to oils, greases, solvents, and other chemicals, as well 
as weather and moisture. Special advantages of the 
newly developed type of “Hypalon” compound with 
regard to the shoe industry are its light weight, water- 
proofness, ability to be stitched or cemented with 
standard adhesives, soft walk and heel “snap.” and 
superior resistance to aging. 

This combination of properties is expected to gain 
broad acceptance in boys’ and men’s shoes, particularly 
where tapered-toe, chose-edge. flexible styles in cemented 
construction are important. A second major field is seen 
in quality work shoes to meet new demands for resist- 
ance to high temperatures, jet fuels, corrosive sub- 
stances, or other rigorous industrial conditions. A third 
significant market is seen in heels for men’s dress shoes 
which offer promise of meeting a long-term industry 
goal of providing heels to last the life of the shoes. 

Initial response to “Hypalon” has been enthusiastic. 
and field evaluation has already led to adoption of the 
new soles by such companies as Lehigh Safety Shoe 
Co.. Knapp Bros., Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Huth James 
Shoes, Inc., and Record Industrial Co. According to 
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Mr. Varnum, soles and heels of “Hypalon” are in a 
practical economic range. 

“Compared with the synthetic rubber most widely 
used for oil resistance in shoe soles, they are only 
fractionally higher,” he said. “Even in comparison with 
mass-volume synthetic shoe soles, they add only pen- 
nies to the cost of a pair of shoes.” 

The new products, being marketed as part of Qua- 
baug’s “Armortred” line, are available in a full range 
of thicknesses, including the increasingly popular low 
iron counts. A wide variety of colors can be manu- 
factured. Processing in the plant is perfectly routine 
on standard shoe machinery, without need of special 
high priced equipment. 





Abrasion resistance of Quabaug's new soles of "Hypa- 
lon" synthetic rubber is checked by Francis C. Rooney, 
board chairman (left), Edward W. Varnum, president 
(right), and Alfred Stepnowsky, chief chemist 
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Available Dry Synthetic Rubbers 
Except SBR-III 


Nitrile-Butadiene Rubbers (NBR) Cont'd 


Hycar 1432 


COMP: 


SUP: 
Puy PRop: 


Proc PROP: 


VuL PRop: 


Paracril 18-80 


COMP: 


Sup: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc PROP: 


VuL PRop: 


Paracril AJ 


ComP: 


SUP: 
Puy PRop: 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with me- 
dium-high acrylonitrile content, and non- 
staining antioxidant. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

Crumbs supplied in 50-lb. cartons. Sp. gr., 
0.98. Mooney viscosity, 70-95. Non-stain- 
ing and non-discoloring antioxidant. 

Cold-polymerized, directly soluble polymer. 

Very good oil resistance. Used in adhesives 
and cements, and in colorfast vinyl resin 
blends. 


A special grade of butadiene-acrylonitrile 
copolymer with a moderately staining and 
discoloring stabilizer. Low acrylonitrile 
content. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Dark-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
Ib. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.96. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 70-80. 

Slightly more difficult to process than other 
Paracrils. Compounded and processed in 
a manner similar to NR and SBR. Can 
be blended with most rubbers and some 
resins to impart special properties. Re- 
inforcing pigments such as carbon blacks 
and hard clays are necessary to develop 
physical properties. Organic ester plasti- 
cizers enhance processing and low-tem- 
perature flexibility. 

Excellent low-temperature properties. Fair 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Good resistance 
to animal and vegetable fats and oils. Me- 
dium  water-absorption properties and 
good resistance to moderate inorganic 
chemicals (wet or dry). Good resistance 
to aging at normal and high temperatures 
(275-300° F.), and excellent compression 
Set properties when vulcanized with sulfur- 
less or low-sulfur curing systems. Good 
abrasion resistance. Used in mechanical 
goods where low-temperature properties. 
combined with oil and fuel resistance, are 
critical. 





Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
Low acrylonitrile content. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
Ib. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.96. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 50-60. 


1Continued from our June issue, p. 95 
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Proc Prop: 


VUuL PRop: 


Paracril ALT 


COMP: 


SuP: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc PRopP: 


VUL PRopP: 


Easy-processing, low Mooney viscosity, “hot” 
polymer. Compounded and processed in 
a manner similar to NR and SBR. Can be 
blended with most rubbers and some plas- 
tics to impart special properties. Reinforc- 
ing pigments such as carbon black and 
hard clays are incorporated easily and are 
necessary to develop physical properties. 
Organic ester plasticizers enhance process- 
ing and low-temperature flexibility. 

Excellent low-temperature properties. fair 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Medium water 
absorption properties and good resistance 
to moderate inorganic chemicals (wet or 
dry). Good resistance to aging at normal 
and high temperatures (275-300° F.) and 
excellent compression set properties when 
vulcanized with sulfurless or low-sulfui 
curing systems. Good abrasion resistance. 
Used in general mechanical goods and 
sheet packing where low-temperature 
properties and oil and fuel resistance are 
needed. 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
Acrylonitrile content falls between con- 
tents in Paracrils BJ and AJ. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
lb. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.96. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 80-90. 

Easy-processing and scorch resistant “cold” 
polymer. Compounded and processed in a 
manner ¥milar to NR and SBR. Can be 
blended with most rubbers and some plas- 
tics to impart special properties. Reinforc- 
ing pigments such as carbon black and 
hard clays are incorporated easily and are 
necessary to develop physical properties. 
Organic ester plasticizers enhance process- 
ing and low-temperature flexibility. 

Excellent to good low-temperature prop- 
erties. Fair to moderate resistance to most 
fuels (aliphatic hydrocarbons) and mineral 
oils. Low water absorption properties and 
good resistance to moderate inorganic 
chemicals (wet or dry). Good resistance 
to aging at normal and high temperatures 
(275-300° F.) and excellent compression 
set properties when vulcanized with sulfur- 
less or low-sulfur curing systems. Good 
abrasion resistance. Used in general me- 
chanical goods, particularly low-tempera- 
ture flexible oi! and fuel-resistant hose 
tubes requiring high reinforcing pigment 
contents for firm extrusions which are to 
be wire braided. Blended with high acryl- 
onitrile content polymers, it improves the 
poorer low-temperature flexibility of the 
latter polymers. 
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Paracril B 


COMP: 


Sup: 


Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUL Prop: 


Paracril BJ 


Compe: 


Sup: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUuL Prop: 
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Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
Medium-low acrylonitrile content falls be- 
tween contents in Paracril ALT and Para- 
cril BLT. 

Naugatuck Chemical 
Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
lb. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.97. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 80-90. 

Processing properties are normal. Com- 
pounded and processed in a manner simi- 
lar to NR and SBR. Can be blended with 
most rubbers and some plastics to impart 
special properties. Reinforcing pigments 
such as carbon black and hard clays are 
incorporated easily and are necessary to 
develop physical properties. Organic ester 
plasticizers enhance processing and low- 
temperature flexibility. 

Good low-temperature properties. Moderate 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Good resistance 
to animal and vegetable fats and oils. Me- 
dium water absorption properties and 
good resistance to moderate inorganic 
chemicals (wet or dry). Good resistance 
to aging and normal and high tempera- 
tures (275-300° F.), and excellent com- 
pression set properties when vulcanized 
with sulfurless or low-sulfur curing § sys- 
tems. Good abrasion resistance. Used in 
mechanical goods where a balance of low- 
temperature properties and oil-fuel  re- 
sistance is desired. 


Div., United States 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
Medium-low acrylonitrile content. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
lb. bales. Sp. gr., 0.97. Mooney viscosity 

(ML-2 at 212° F.), 50-60. 

Compounded and processed in a manner sim- 
ilar to NR and SBR. Can be blended with 
most rubbers and some plastics to impart 
special properties. Reinforcing pigments 
such as carbon black and hard clays are 
incorporated easily and are necessary to 
develop physical properties. Organic ester 
plasticizers enhance processing and low- 
temperature flexibility. 

Good low-temperature properties. Moderate 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Good resistance 
to animal and vegetable fats and oils. Me- 
dium water absorption properties and good 
resistance to moderate inorganic chemicals 
(wet or dry). Good resistance to aging at 
normal and high temperatures (275-300 
F.) and excellent compression set prop- 
erties when vulcanized with sulfurless or 
low-sulfur curing systems. Good abrasion 
resistance. Used where a balance of low- 
temperature properties and oil-fuel resist- 
ance is desired. Its easy processing prop- 
erties make it an excellent non-volatile. 
non-migrating polymeric plasticizer for 
-vinyl resins. Recommended for adhesives 
and solvent cement applications because 
of its excellent solution properties. 


Paracril BULT 


Compe: 


SuP: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VuL Prop: 


Paracril BLT 


Compe: 


SuP: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUL Prop: 





Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
Same medium acrylonitrile content as 
Paracril BLT. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
Ib. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.99. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 50-60. 

An excellent processing, scorch-resistant, low 
Mooney viscosity grade of BLT. Requires 
no breakdown to band on the mill rolls. 
Compounded and processed in a manner 
similar to NR and SBR. Can be blended 
with most rubbers and some plastics to 
impart special properties. Reinforcing pig- 
ments such as carbon black and hard clays 
are incorporated easily and are necessary 
to develop physical properties. Organic 
ester plasticizers enhance processing and 
low-temperature flexibility. 

Moderate low-temperature properties. Good 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Excellent resist- 
ance to animal and vegetable fats and oils. 
Low water absorption properties and good 
resistance to moderate inorganic chemi- 
cals (wet or dry). Good resistance to aging 
at normal and high temperatures (275- 
300° F.) and excellent compression set 
properties when vulcanized with sulfurless 
or low-sulfur curing systems. Good abra- 
sion resistance. Used in general molded 
goods where low Mooney viscosity allows 
for good mold flow. Permits use of higher 
reinforcing pigment concentrates in hose 
tube formulas. Excellent solution prop- 
erties suggest its use for adhesives and 
solvent cements. 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer containing 
a non-staining and non-discoloring sta- 
bilizer. Medium acrylonitrile content falls 
between contents in Paracrils B and C. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber-colored rubber supplied in 75- 
lo. bales. Sp. gr.. 0.99. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 80-90. 

Easy-processing, scorch-resistant “‘cold” poly- 
mer. Compounded and processed in a 
manner similar to NR and SBR. Can be 
blended with most rubbers and some plas- 
tics to impart special properties. Reinforc- 
ing pigments such as carbon black and 
hard clays are incorporated easily and are 
necessary to develop physical properties. 
Organic ester plasticizers enhance process- 
ing and low-temperature flexibility. 

Moderate low-temperature properties. Good 
resistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Excellent re- 
sistance to animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. Low water absorption properties and 
good resistance to moderate inorganic 
chemicals (wet or dry). Good resistance 
to aging and normal and high tempera- 
tures (275-300° F.) and excellent com- 
pression set properties when vulcanized 
with sulfurless or low-sulfur curing sys- 
tems. Good abrasion resistance. Good 
solution properties suggest its use for ad- 
hesives and solvent cements. 
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Paracril C 


Compe: 
Sup: 


Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUL Prop: 


Paracril CLT 


Compe: 
Sup: 


Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VuL Prop: 


Paracril CV 


COMP: 
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Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer containing 
a non-staining and non-discoloring sta- 
bilizer. Medium-high acrylonitrile content 
falls between Paracrils BLT and CLT. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
Ib. bales. Sp. gr., 0.99. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 80-90. 

Processing properties similar to Paracril B. 
Compounded and processed in a manner 
similar to NR and SBR. Can be blended 
with most rubbers and some plastics to 
impart special properties. Reinforcing pig- 
ments such as carbon black and hard clays 
are incorporated easily and are necessary 
to develop physical properties. Organic 
ester plasticizers enhance processing and 
low-temperature flexibility. 

Fair low-temperature properties. Good re- 
sistance to most fuels (aliphatic hydro- 
carbons) and mineral oils. Excellent re- 
sistance to animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. Medium water absorption properties 
and good resistance to moderate inorganic 
chemicals (wet or dry). Good resistance to 
aging at normal and high temperatures 
(275-300° F.) and excellent compression 
set properties when vulcanized with sulfur- 
less or low-sulfur curing systems. Very 
good abrasion resistance. Used where low- 
temperature flexibility is unimportant, but 
good oil resistance is necessary. 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 
High acrylonitrile content falls between 
Paracrils C and D. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber colored rubber supplied in 75- 
Ib. bales. Sp. gr., 1.01. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 80-90. 

An easy-processing, scorch-resistant “cold” 
polymer. Compounded and processed in a 
manner similar to NR and SBR. Can be 
blended with most rubbers and some plas- 
tics to impart special properties. Reinforc- 
ing pigments such as carbon black and 
hard clays are incorporated easily and are 
necessary to develop physical properties 
Organic ester plasticizers enhance process- 
ing and low-temperature flexibility. 

Very good resistance to most fuels (aliphatic 
hydrocarbons) and mineral oils. Excellent 
resistance to animal and vegetable fats 
and oils and diester oils and lubricants. 
Low water absorption properties and good 
resistance to moderate inorganic chemicals 
(wet or dry). Good resistance to aging at 
normal and high temperatures (275-300 
F.), and excellent compression set prop- 
erties When vulcanized with sulfurless or 
low-sulfur curing systems. Very good 
abrasion resistance. Poor low-temperature 
properties. Good solution and film strength 
properties suggest its use in structural 
adhesives. 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabilizer. 


SuP: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUL PRop: 


Paracril D 


Comp: 


Sup: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VuL Prop: 


Paracril OZO 


Comp: 


Sup: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


Medium-high acrylonitrile content is same 
as in Paracril C. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber-colored rubber supplied in 
crumb form in 75-lb. packages. Sp. gr., 
1.00. Mooney viscosity (ML-2 at 212° F.), 
75-85. To prevent massing, the crumbs are 
dusted with vinyl resin which is soluble in 
common NBR solvents. 

Readily solvated in ketones and aromatic 
and chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents 
without the necessity of prior breakdown 
since it is gel free and the crumb has a 
large surface area. In adhesive formula- 
tions, is generally compounded with vari- 
ous resins. 

The easy solvation, excellent viscosity sta- 
bility during storage, high cohesion 
strength. and excellent adhesion proper- 
ties, when modified with phenolic resins, 
make it a good base in the formulation 
of adhesives. The crumb form allows its 
use in dry blending with phenolics, vinyls, 
and styrenes for compounding high-impact 
plastic materials. 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer with a 
non-staining and non-discoloring stabili- 
zer. Highest acrylonitrile content of all 
Paracrils. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber-colored rubber supplied in 75- 
lb. bales. Sp. gr.. 1.02. Mooney viscosity 
(ML-2 at 212° F.), 50-60. 

Easy-processing “hot” polymer with low 
Mooney viscosity. Compounded and proc- 
essed in a manner similar to NR and SBR. 
Can be blended with most rubbers and 
some plastics to impart special properties. 
Reinforcing pigments such as carbon black 
and hard clays are incorporated easily and 
are necessary to develop physical prop- 
erties. Organic ester plasticizers enhance 
processing and low-temperature flexibility 

Gas permeation resistance is excellent. Ex- 
cellent resistance to most fuels (aliphatic 
hydrocarbons) and mineral oils. Excellent 
resistance to animal and vegetable fats 
and oils. Good resistance to aromatic 
fuels and oils. diester lubricants, and some 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Medium water 
absorption properties and good resistance 
to moderate inorganic chemicals (wet or 
dry). Good resistance to aging and normal 
and high temperatures (275-300° F.) and 
excellent compression set properties when 
vulcanized with sulfurless or low-sulfur 
curing systems. Very good abrasion re- 
sistance. Poor low-temperature properties 


\ fluxed blend of a Paracril and a Marvinoi 
vinyl resin with non-staining and non-dis- 
coloring stabilizers for both components. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 

Light-amber-colored rubber supplied in flake 
form in 50-Ib. packages. Sp. gr.. 1.065 
Mooney (ML-2 at 212° F-.), 
70-90. 

Compounds can be easily processed and 
have good scorch resistance. Compounded 
and processed in a manner similar to NR 
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VUL PRop: 


and SBR. Can be blended with most rub- 
bers and some plastics. Pigments such as 
carbon black, hydrated silica, and hard 
clays give reinforcement: while soft clays 
and natural whitings are useful as diluents 
to improve processing and reduce com- 
pound costs. Organic ester plasticizers 
enhance processing and low-temperature 
flexibility. 

Vulcanizates retain the excellent “rubber” 
qualities (high physicals, high abrasion re- 
sistance, good oil-fuel resistance). In addi- 
tion they have excellent ozone resistance 
or resistance to outdoor weathering, and 
very good retention of color after ex- 
posure to outdoor light. Has minimized 
plasticizer migration and good flame re- 
sistance. Allows the compounder to de- 
sign compounds with bright permanent 
colors. 


Polysar Krynac 800 


COMP: 


SUP: 
PHy PRop: 


Proc PRopP: 


VUL PROP: 


with a 
“cold” 
non-dis- 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer 
medium level of acrylonitrile. A 
rubber containing a _ relatively 
coloring, non-staining stabilizer. 

Polymer Corp.. Ltd. 

Raw polymer Mooney viscosity (ML-4' at 
212° F.) about 83. 

Very good processability. 

General-purpose uses. Used in oil seals and 
gaskets, oil, gasoline and compressed air 
hose tubes. miscellaneous molded. ex- 
truded. and calendered goods. conveyor 
and transmission belt covers, and others. 


Polysar Krynac 801 


ComP: 


SUP: 
Pry Prop: 


Proc Prop: 
PROP: 


VUI 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile “cold” polymerized 
rubber with high acrylonitrile content. 
Contains a relatively non-discoloring and 
non-staining stabilizer. 

Polymer Corp.. Ltd. 

Raw polymer Mooney viscosity (ML-4’ at 
212° F.), about 83. 

Very good processability. 

High oil resistance. Used where maximum 
oil resistance is needed: good for O-rings 
and gasoline hose tubes. 


Polysar Krynac 802 


Comp: 


SuP: 


Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VuL Prop: 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile “cold” polymerized 
rubber, with a low level of acrylonitrile. 
Contains a relatively non-discoloring. non- 
staining stabilizer. 

Polymer Corp., Ltd. 

Raw polymer Mooney viscosity (ML-4’ at 
212° F.) about 83. 

Very good processability. 

Has better low-temperature properties. but is 
somewhat less oil resistant than Polysar 
Krynac 800. Used in molded, extruded. 
or calendered oil-resistant goods which 
must have good flexibility at low tem- 
peratures. 


Polysar Krynac 803 
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COMP: 


Butadiene-acrylonitrile “cold” polymerized 
rubber with a medium level of acryl- 
onitrile, and relatively non-discoloring, 
non-staining stabilizer. Low Mooney vis- 
cosity. 


Sup: 
PHY PRop: 


Proc PRop: 


VUL Prop: 





Polymer Corp., Ltd. 
Raw polymer Mooney viscosity (ML-4’ at 


212° F.) about 47. 

Easy-processing, low-viscosity compounds. 
Needs no extensive prior breakdown. 
General purpose. Also suitable for those ap- 
plications where no plasticizer can be tol- 
erated or where a high filler load at low 
plasticizer level with minimum processing 

difficulties is desired. 


Polysar Krynac XPRD 


COMP: 


SuP: 
Puy PRop: 


Proc PRopP: 


Non-staining terpolymer of acrylonitrile, bu- 
tadiene, and divinyl benzene. 

Polymer Corp., Ltd. 

Raw polymer Mooney viscosity (ML-4' at 
212° F.), about 60. 

Substitution of this for part of the elastomer 
in NBR compounds reduces nerve and 
shrinkage and improves calendering and 
extrusion properties. Cross-linked for low 
shrinkage and easy processing. 


Polyisobutylene 


Vistanex LM-MH 


COMP: 
Sup: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc Prop: 


VUuL Prop: 


Polyisobutylene. 

Enjay Chemical Co. 

Viscous tacky semi-solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color, 
white to pale yellow. It is LM (low molec- 
ular weight) with viscosity average molec- 
ular weight (Staudinger) 10,000-11,700 
and is classified MH (medium hard.) 
Packaged in steel drums of 100 Ibs. 

Blends readily with oils, waxes, solvents, and 
with other polymers. Handled like other 
viscous tacky materials, using heavy-duty 
sigma-bladed mixers. 

It is not vulcanizable by itself. It is used 
to impart special properties of vulcanized 
compounds to other elastomers and NR. 
Also used in unvulcanized compositions 
alone or in combination with other mate- 
rials. Imparts good electrical properties, 
chemical inertness, high ozone resistance. 
low gas permeability, excellent aging and 
high degree of tackiness to compounds. 
Uses include cable insulation, pressure- 
sensitive tapes and adhesives. and calking 
and sealing compounds. 


Vistanex LM-MS 


COMP: 
SuP: 
Puy Prop: 


Proc PROP: 
VuL Prop: 


Polyisobutylene. 

Enjay Chemical Co. 

Viscous tacky semi-solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color, 
white to pale yellow. It is LM (low molec- 
ular weight) with viscosity average molec- 
ular weight (Staudinger) 8,700-10,000 and 
is classified MS (medium soft.) Packaged 
in steel drums of 100 Ibs. 

Same as Vistanex LM-MH. 

Same as Vistanex LM-MH. 


Vistanex MM L-80 


ComP: 
Sup: 
PHy Prop: 


Polyisobutylene. 

Enjay Chemical Co. 

Tough rubbery solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color, 
white to pale yellow. It is MM (medium 
molecular weight) with viscosity average 
molecular weight (Staudinger) 64,000- 
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81,000. It contains less than 0.3 wt. % 
inhibitor. Packaged in heavy boxboard 
cartons of about 50 Ibs. 

Proc Prop: It can be milled, kneaded, or masticated in 
internal mixers for compounding and mix- 
ing with other materials, and sheeted out 
for addition to solvents. It cannot be ex- 
truded or calendered uncompounded. It 
breaks down on milling and should be 
mixed at between 250-300° F. 

VuL Prop: It resembles NR in tensile strength, elastic- 
ity, rebound at elevated temperatures, elas- 
tic memory, electrical properties, frac- 
tional solubility, and mechanical orienta- 
tion. Because it is essentially saturated 
hydrocarbons, it is more resistant to heat, 
light. chemical attack, and mechanical 
working than ordinary rubber. 


Vistanex MM L-100 


Comp: Polyisobutylene. 

Sup: Enjay Chemical Co. 

Puy Prop: Tough rubbery solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color, 
white to pale yellow. It is MM (medium 
molecular weight) with viscosity average 
molecular weight (Staudinger) 81,000- 
99,000. It contains less than 0.3 wt. % 
inhibitor. Packaged in heavy boxboard 
cartons of about 50 Ibs. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 


Proc Prop: 
VUL PRop: 


Vistanex MM L-120 


Comp: Polyisobutylene. 

Sup: Enjay Chemical Co. 

Poy Prop: Tough rubbery solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color, 
white to pale yellow. It is MM (medium 
molecular weight) with viscosity average 
molecular weight (Staudinger) 99,000- 
117,000. It contains less than 0.3 wt. % 
inhibitor. Packaged in heavy boxboard 
cartons of about 50 Ibs. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 


PROC PROP: 
VUL PRop: 


Vistanex MM L-140 


Comp: Polyisobutylene. 

SuP: Enjay Chemical Co. 

Puy Prop: Tough rubbery solid. Sp. gr., 0.92. Color. 
white to pale yellow. It is MM (medium 
molecular weight) with viscosity average 
molecular weight (Staudinger) 117,000- 
135,000. It contains less than 0.3 wt. % 
inhibitor. Packaged in heavy boxboard 
cartons of about 50 Ibs. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 

Same as Vistanex MM L-80. 


Proc Prop: 
VuL Prop: 


(To be continued) 


Switch to SBR 


(Continued from page 75) 


the five men operating the Banbury. 

Since SBR is produced to a controlled viscosity, the 
switch to synthetic has simplified laboratory control. 
Formerly as many as 30 batches of natural rubber were 
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processed daily, and lab evaluations for plasticity fre- 
quently showed that a batch would have to be re- 
milled before it could be used, Barr notes. A con- 
siderable amount of lab work was needed to adjust 
recipes for work-away of bad batches. With SBR, 
since there are no “out of spec” batches, work-away is 
eliminated, Barr says. 

Barr also notes that in switching from natural rub- 
ber to SBR, only slight changes have been necessary 
in production techniques, and no major equipment 
modifications were necessary. 

After the compound leaves the Banbury in the form 
of round rolls, it is placed on trucks for 24 hours to 
age. It is then extruded into rods, varying in diameter 
from 34-inch to three inches, depending on the size 
of the sponge ball to be produced. These rods are 
chopped into small chunks, and one chunk is placed 
in each cup of the curing mold. 

Cure rate must be carefully controlled so that the 
ball “blows” to its required diameter before the cure 
is complete. Cure temperature ranges from 307 to 
320°F., and time of cure from 20 minutes to 1% 
hours, depending on the diameter of the final product. 

Balls then move to one of several paint lines, where 
they are given two coats of paint and one of clear 
lacquer, drying under heat between coats. Solid, mot- 
tled, and multi-colored patterns are used on the balls. 

In all, the company turns out an average of slightly 
more than five tons of sponge rubber products a day, 
and as many as a million sponge balls can be produced 
in a week. 

Barr Rubber Products Co.’s sponge products include 
colored balls ranging in diameter from 34-inch to three 
inches, children’s “Big League’ rubber baseballs, pad- 
dle balls, and rubber golf balls. The company’s product 
line also includes basketballs, footballs, and volley balls 
as well as custom mechanical goods for the automo- 


tive industry. 


Rayon Used for Hose Fabric 


Economy and strength are the two primary reasons 
why the Unity Plant of Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., has selected rayon for the manufacture of wrapped 
hose fabrics and other industrial applications. 

Callaway choose XL-I rayon, made by American 
Viscose Corp., because it is fiber having the desired 
physical properties which directly help the cost and 
the performance of wrapped hose. The cost of this 
fiber is low, thus contributing to production economy. 
Lighter and stronger constructions can be engineered 
with XL-I rayon, which have, in addition to high wet 
strength, greater fatigue and flex life, good adhesion, 
and ability to absorb shock loads. 

This unit of Callaway is devoted entirely to the 
production of industrial fabrics for the rubber in- 
dustry. These fabrics are used in such items as dredg- 
ing, water, and aviation hose as well as tire products. 
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meetings and reports 


Collier, Allen, of Committee D-11, 
Get ASTM Awards at Atlantic City 


Simon Collier, chairman of Commit- 
tee D-11. Rubber and Rubber-Like Ma- 
terials, received an honorary member- 
ship in the American Society for 
Tesiing Materials, and John J. Allen, 
D-11 secretary, received the ASTM 
Award of Merit. at the annual ASTM 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J.. June 
26-30. 

Collier, a quality control consultant. 
has been chairman of Committee D-11 
since 1946. Allen, member of the gen- 
eral research management staff of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.. 
and a member of the RUBBER WORLD 
advisory board. has been secretary of 
D-11 since 1958. 

Collier's award was made at the 
President's Luncheon. June 27, and Al- 
len’s at the Awards Luncheon, June 28. 

Committee D-11 met on the morning 
of June 30, with Collier presiding and 
Allen assisting. 

A program committee headed by 
A. E. Juve. B. F. Goodrich Co.. assist- 
ed by Rolla Taylor. Scott Testers, Inc., 
was appointed to arrange for celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
formation of Committee D-11, to be 
held in connection with the 1962 an- 
nual meeting of ASTM the week of 
June 24-29 in New York. The joint 
Technical Committee on Automotive 
Rubber of the ASTM and the Society 
of Automotive Engineers will be invited 
to join with Committee D-11 in the 
c.lebration. 

Committee D-11 voted to meet with 
the ASTM during Committee Week. 
February 5-9, 1962, in Dallas, Tex. 

ASTM headquarters and R. D. Stieh- 
ler. National Bureau of Standards and 
chairman of the American delegation to 
the International Standards Organiza- 
tion’ Technical Committee 45 on Rub- 
ber, requested that Committee D-24 on 
Carbon Black be represented on ISO/- 
TC 45, and it was decided that when- 
ever there are matters of interest to 
Committee D-24 at the ISO/TC 45 
meetings. one or two members of Com- 
mittee D-24 will be included in the 
Committee D-11 delegation. 

Changes in the chairmanships of 
four subcommittees and one task group 
were announced. L. A. Wohler. Fire- 
stone, has resigned as chairman of Sub- 
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committee 22 on Flexib!e Cellular Ma- 
terials, and T. H. Rogers. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been appointed 
to replace him. W. C. L. Tenbrook. 
Goodyear, succeeds Wohler as chair- 
man of the task group of rubber latex 
producers. O. W. Lundstedt, United 
States Rubber Co., replaced Rogers as 
chairman of Subcommittee 7 on Rub- 
ber Latices. John T. Blake. Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., has resigned as 
chairman of Subcommittee 5 on Wire 
and Cable, and E. G. Driscoll, Habir- 
shaw Wire & Cable Division, Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., replaces 
him. R. G. Seaman, RUBBER WoRLD, 
has resigned as chairman of Subcom- 
mittee 8 on Nomenclature and Defini- 
tions. 

It was announced that ASTM recent- 
ly published a book of recommenda- 
tions on the proper form to be follow- 
ed in writing ASTM standards. The 
booklet. “Specifications, Methods of 
Test—Notes, References, Illustrations, 
Units of Measurement,” will be dis- 
tributed to subcommittee chairmen. 

The annual report of Committee 
D-11, with revisions resulting from the 
Atlantic City meeting, was approved 
for presentation to the ASTM. 

Prior to the business meeting Roy 
H. Moult, of the resins and adhesives 
group of the research department of 


Koppers Co., and William I. Martin, 
of the research department’s mathe- 
matics group, presented a paper on 


evaluation of the H-test method for 
adhesion of tire cord to rubber. 
Subcommittee meetings were held 
June 28 and 29. The advisory commit- 
tee meeting took place June 27. and 
the Committee D-11 dinner. June 29. 


Tire Cord Adhesion Test 
Moult and Martin, presenting their 


paper on tire cord adhesion testing. 
were introduced by H. G. Bimmerman. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
vice chairman of D-11 and chairman 
of its program committee. Moult, a 
senior scientist at Koppers Co... pre- 


sented the overall findings contained 
in the paper. and Martin, a statistician. 
presented a statistical analysis of the 
test. 


Moult explained that the H-test. in 
which two small blocks of rubber 
joined by an interconnecting cord and 
pulled apart by means of two hook-type 
clamps in order to effect rupture, has 
been widely used in the past, but modi- 
fications by various groups have led to 
a general lack of agreement on condi- 
tions of the test; therefore we have 
the widely held opinion that the test is 
unreliable. 

As a result of observing variations 
under varied test conditions, it was 
decided to standardize test conditions 
along the following lines, he said: a 
14-inch wide specimen’ mold; test 
clamp speeed of six inches a minute: 
specimens preheated 15 minutes at 
232° F.; temperature at break, 212° F.; 
60-mil clamp slot size; specimens mold- 
ed on one day, tested on the next. 

The decision was made after tests 
showed that width of mold, speed of 
clamps, temperature of specimens, 
clamp slot size, and aging all affected 
test results. 

After standardizing these conditions 
it was found that variations in results 
were found between specimens in the 
top row of a mold and those in the 
bottom row, between the various cord 
slots, among the cord samples along 
the length of the 1,200-foot dipped tire 
cord, and between moldings made with- 
in a single day as well as on different 
days, Martin noted. 

He explained that it was found that 
the test would detect differences be- 
tween two tire cord dips which gave 
differences in test results averaging 
more than 1.70 for rayon cord and 
1.65 for nylon cord. He next discussed 
the statistical methods used to arrive 
at this result. 

Martin pointed out that the study 
had been made in one laboratory, using 
one molding press and one tester. In 
order to improve the study from a sta- 
tistical point of view, it should be ex- 
tended to other jaboratories, personnel. 
and equipment. he said. 

The study was the outgrowth of work 
done by a task group of Subcommittee 
21 of Committee D-11 on the problem 
of static adhesion of textile cords to 
rubber, and research by Koppers Co 
on developing improved resorcinol-for- 
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maldehyde adhesives for tire cord-rub- 
ber bonding. 


Subcommittee Reports 


Subcommittee 4—Protective Equip- 
ment for Electrical Workers. Gordon 
Thompson, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., chairman. The subcommit- 
tee reapproved standards D 1049-59, 
rubber insulating hoods; D 1050-59, 
rubber insulating line hose; D 178-24. 
rubber clothing for use around elec- 
trical apparatus. 

The subcommittee approved advanc- 
ing D 120-59T, rubber insulating 
gloves, to standard status, recommend- 
ed it to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation as an American standard. and 
voted to retain D 1700-59T, low-volt- 
age rubber insulating gloves, as a tenta- 
tive. It reapproved D 1948-59, rubber 
insulating blankets, and D 1051-59, 
rubber insulating sleeves, as standards, 
voting to refer proposals for several 
revisions of each of the two standards 
to the proper sections of the subcom- 
mitte for study and recommendation. 


Subcommittee 5—Wire and Cable. 
John T. Blake, chairman. The subcom- 
mittee approved letter-ballots on five 
standards. These included revisions of 
D 1351-54T on polyethylene insulation: 
a new specification for a 60° C. poly- 
(vinyl chloride) insulation to replace 
D 734-60, which the subcommittee 
voted to withdraw; a new specification 
for a 75° C. PVC insulation; and new 
aging tests for D 752-60 heavy-duty 
black neoprene sheath for wire and 
cable: and D 753-60. general-purpose 
neoprene sheath for wire and cable. 

The subcommittee voted to coordi- 
nate neoprene aging tests in Subcom- 
mittee 5 specifications with develop- 
ments in Subcommittee 15. It also 
recommended that conflicts in meeting 
times of Subcommittees 5 and 15 be 
avoided if possible. 

E. G. Driscoll was appointed to 
succeed Blake, who resigned as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and C. W. 
Pickells, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, has resigned as chairman 
of the test section. 


Subcommittee 6—Packings. R. F. 
Anderson, B. F. Goodrich Co., chair- 
man. John Axelson, Johns-Manville 
Corp., reported the results of the D-11 
letter-ballot on the specification for 
rubber rings for asbestos-cement pipe. 
and the subcommittee voted to over- 
ride the vote by Underwriters Labora- 
tory requesting that the oxygen-bomb 
aging method replace the oven-aging 
method. The other two negative votes, 
dealing with modulus and compression 
set requirements, were withdrawn with 
the understanding that the table would 
be subject to review in the future as 
more data are made available. An edi- 
torial change was made in Table I to 
change the title from “Test” to “Hard- 
ness, Durometer A, number.” 
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Simon Collier 


The subcommittee voted to submit 
to D-11 letter-ballot a proposed tenta- 
tive test method for sealability of gas- 
ket materials, The method, developed 
over the past five years by Section 10 
of Tech A, was presented by George 
D‘Olier, Raybestos-Manhattan, — Inc. 
The rubber ring task group, headed 
by Dr. Axelson, was assigned to re- 
view the draft proposal on natural 
rubber rings for joints in asbestos- 
cement water piping, developed by 
Working Group K of ISO/TC 45. 
Comments will be prepared for the 
U. S. representative to ISO/TC 45. A 
field status report from the O-ring, 
task group was read. 


Subcommittee 7—Rubber Latices, 
T. H. Rogers, chairman. The subcom- 
mittee agreed to write up and submit 
for letter-ballot a new procedure for 
determining viscosity, which would 
delete the capillary method and sub- 
stitute use of a Brookfield LVF visco- 
meter in its place. The established 
task force on the Newnham ZnO test 
reported that the test is reproducible, 
but that no correlation has been es- 
tablished between the test results and 
latex applications. The subcommittee 
decided to review the situation at next 
year's meeting. 

A task group on the correlation of 
methyl red end-point with the indi- 
cated pH end-point in determining 
alkalinity in D 1076-59 reported that 
the pH method results in higher values. 
A task group was appointed to resolve 
the problem. A report was given on 
the Milan ISO/TC 45 meeting on 
latex, 


Subcommittee 8—Nomenclature and 


Definitions. R. G. Seaman, chairman. 


The subcommittee wound up in a dead- 
lock over two key definitions, one 
changing the definition of a rubber 
from 10% set after extension-retraction 
to 50%, and the other defining an elas- 


tomer. Each of the nine negative votes 
from the March, 1961, D-1I1 letter- 
ballot on revising the D_ 1566-60T 
definition of rubber was reviewed, but 
after considerable discussion no vote 
could be reached either to override the 
negative votes or to sustain them. The 
committee voted to defer action until 
its next meeting, in the meantime in- 
structing Task Group | to test exten- 
sion set of rubbers which are claimed 
to have more than 10% set. and plastics 
said to have less than 50% set. 

A motion to override the two nega- 
tive votes on the D-11 letter-ballot on 
the elastomer definition ended in a tie. 
with one of the main objections to the 
definition being that it was more re- 
strictive than the rubber definition. The 
vote will be brought up again at the 
next meeting. 

The subcommittee recommended 
that in addition of the codings for the 
“M” or polymethylene family of elas- 
tomers to D 1448-58T, recommended 
on page 6 of the preprint of the annual 
D-11 report, in the ACM _ coding 
“ethyl acrylate” be changed to “ethyl 
or other acrylates.” and that in the 
ANM coding, “ethyl and butyl acry- 
late” be changed to “ethyl or other 
acrylates.” 

Neil Catton, Du Pont, reported on 
the May, 1961, meeting of the Work- 
ing Group L on terminology of ISO/TC 
45, noting that the group held an or- 
ganizational meeting and is asking for 
suggestions from member countries on 
how to proceed with its work. Member 
countries are asked to provide WG-l 
immediately with existing definitions 
fur “elastomer,” “rubber,” and “vul- 
canization.” WG-L agreed that there 
is a need of definitions that will sep- 
arate “elastomers,” “plastics.” and 
“high polymers,” and that it has the 
responsibility for acting as an arbi- 
tration and advisory group on termin- 
ology and its interpretation for cus- 
toms officials in various countries. 

Mr. Seaman resigned as chairman 
of Subcommittee 8, and the subcom- 
mittee voted its appreciation of his 
work as chairman, 


Subcommittee 9—Insulating Tapes. 
W. H. Meade, Boston Edison Co.. 
chairman. The subcommittee resolved 
the one negative vote on addition of 
moisture resistance requirements to 
D 1373, ozone-resistant rubber tape. 
by editorial changes. There was con- 
siderable discussion over the method 
of making water resistance measure- 
ments. The first draft of a butyl in- 
sulating tape specification was discus- 
sed, along with test results on material 
compounded by Enjay laboratories. It 
was suggested that the formulas be 
considered by manufacturers, and that 
they make factory samples if feasible. 
A task group was appointed by the 
chairman to review test methods for 
both tape specifications and report 
recommendations both on test meth- 
ods and on formulas presented. 
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Subcommittee 10—Physica! Testing 
of Rubber Products. L. ¥V. Cooper, 
Firestone. chairman. The subcommittee 
voted to change the standard tem- 
perature in D 412-S51T, tension test- 
ing of vulcanized rubber, to 23+ 1° C. 
to conform with E 171-60T. The sub- 
committee overrode the negative vote 
on the change in D 395-55, compres- 
sion set of vulcanized rubber, to 25‘ 
standard deflection, and also voted to 
retain D 1415-56T, standard hardness 
of vulcanized natural and synthetic rub- 
bers. as a tentative. The subcommittee 
also voted to override the negative 
votes on letter-ballot and advance D 
1456-S7T. strain testing of vulcanized 
rubber, to standard. 

It was voted to rewrite D 1415-S6T. 
international standard hardness of vul- 
canized natural and synthetic rubbers. 
to include use of the micro-hardness 
tester. and to request a D-11 letter- 
ballot on the rewritten method. Con- 
ditioning time for specimens for test 
at elevated temperatures was retained 
at 10 + 2 minutes. D-11 was requested 
to recommend to ASTM that the re- 
port of William King. Acushnet Proc- 
ess Co., on the use of a single deflec- 
tion in D 395-55. compression set of 
vulcanized rubber, be published as a 
standard testing procedure. 

The subcommittee authorized ap- 
pointment of a committee to investi- 
gate possibility of writing one method 
for D 1415-56T to include use of 
Shore A. B. C, and D durometers: 
authorized the chairman to submit 
D 412-S1T, tension testing of vul- 
canized rubber, as it will be rewritten, 
for D-11 letter-ballot: instructed the 
chairman to procure information either 
to sustain or reject the proposal of 
Tech A to provide a 10°C deviation in 
the case of buffed specimens in 
D 2000. proposed classification speci- 
fication, and requested that the Delft 
tear test be included in the subcom- 
mittee’s study of tear tests, and that 
some work be done on testing gas 
permeability of rubber. 


( 


Subcommittee 11—Physical Testing 
of Rubber Products. W. P. Tyler. 
Goodrich, chairman. Following a re- 
port on testing programs on bound 
stvrene and IIR determination in rub- 
ber compounds, presented by the chair- 
man, the subcommittee voted to sub- 
mit these sections of D  297-60T, 
chemical analysis of rubber products, 
together with the results of the statis- 
tical analysis. to subcommittee ballot. 
after further consultations with statis- 
ticians and with Subcommittee 28. 

After a discussion of nitrogen de- 
termination in crude natural rubber, 
it was agreed that the subcommittee 
will probably submit to Subcommittee 
12 procedures based on the British 
standards method with modifications 
that will be proposed after a_ short 
preliminary study. The subcommittee 
will study the proposed ISO method 
for determining iron in crude rubbers 
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to determine whether they should be 
approved as the ASTM method. It 
was reported that a task group is being 
organized to study present procedures, 
as proposed by ISO, with new methods 
of ash analysis, particularly for zine 
oxide, to be studied, and tests to be 
made on a proposed modification in 
the method for titanium determina- 
tion. 

It was reported that results on de- 
termination of carbon black in rubber 
compounds by the pyrolysis method 
currently used for masterbatch analy- 
sis lend support to this method of 
analysis for unvuleanized compounds. 
It was also noted that continued con- 
tact with Committee E-15 on methods 
of analysis of industrial chemicals has 
been of value. and that eventually 
specific problems will be studied. 


Subcommittee 12 — Crude Natural 
Rubber, I. D. Patterson, Goodyear. 
acting chairman. Following investiga- 
tion of the three negative votes on 
the D-11 letter-ballot on addition of a 
procedure for nitrogen determination 
to D 1278-58T, methods of chemical 
analysis of natural rubber, the sub- 
committee voted to recommend a mod- 
ification of the procedure for D-11 
letter-ballot and withdraw the proce- 
dure in the 1961 D-11 annual report. 
The subcommittee voted to ask Sub- 
committee 11 to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the ISO/TC 45 and 
ASTM D-11 methods for determina- 
tion of iron in natural rubber. 

A partial report by L. B. Mason on 
evaluation of an experimental rubber 
developed by the French Rubber In- 
stitute, MT-60. was summarized. Sub- 
committee 12 will prepare a further 
summary report when all tests in 
progress are completed and distribute 
it to its members and Dr. J. LeBras. 
No further tests are planned until the 
rubber achieves commercial production. 

A summary has been made of re- 
ports from 23 of 26 laboratories in 
various countries on their work with 
the International Interlaboratory Phys- 
ical Test Program on eight different 
types of natural rubber varying from 
very slow to very fast curing. Copies 
of the summary. ISO/TC 45 WG-C. 
USA, will be distributed to members 
of Subcommittee 12 and participating 
laboratories. It was requested that com- 
ments be sent to Dr. Stiehler so that 
specific recommendations on methods 
of testing physical properties of nat- 
ural rubber may be made within the 
next six months. 

Dr. Southworth. of the Rubber Re- 
search Institute of Malaya. reported 
that a report should be available with- 
in a year on an extensive study of Cu 
and Mn contents in natural rubber 
and their effects on rubber properties. 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Inc.. specification of 10 ppm. of 
Cu and 8 ppm. of Mn in natural rub- 
ber had been criticized on grounds 
that the specification for Cu was too 


low, and that for Mn was too high. 

C. J. Glaser, Lee Tire & Rubber 
Corp., liaison with the RMA crude 
rubber committee, reported that a sec- 
ond draft of a new edition of the 


Green Book of “International Type 
Descriptions and Specifications for 
Natural Rubber” has been circulated 
to participating organizations. He also 
reported that various types of coatings 
are being investigated which might im- 
prove the service life of the type 
of samples of international grades of 
natural rubber maintained by the 
RMA. He will welcome suggestions on 
the subject, he said. 

Ralph Wolf. of the Natural Rubber 
Bureau, reported that use of Technical- 
ly Classified Rubber is increasing in 
the United States, particularly among 
small and medium sized companies. 
emphasizing that this rubber is avail- 
able in the lower grades. and that the 
Natural Rubber Bureau will furnish 
lists of packing houses in Malaya hav- 
ing such rubber. He also noted that 
George W. Sadler. former laboratory 
manager for Beebe Rubber Co.. is 
now technical service representative 
for the NRB in the New England area. 


Subcommittee 13 — Synthetic Elas- 
tomers, B. S. Garvey, Jr., Pennsalt 
Chemical Co.. chairman. The subcom- 
mittee voted to submit to subcommittee 
letter-ballot a proposed revision of the 
procedure on assigning SBR numbers. 
submitted by the task group on num- 
bering of synthetic numbers. The let- 
ter-ballot will include the procedure 
and a revision of Table 2 of D 1419- 
60aT in accordance with it. 

The subcommittee approved decision 
of the joint D-2/D-11 task group to 
undertake a test program for determin- 
ing definite analytical descriptions of 
tvpes of extender oils, following com- 
pletion of an earlier test program on a 
number of oils. A negative vote on re- 
vision of Section 8 (a) in D 1417-59, 
as given in the preprint report of D-11, 
was resolved by making an editorial 
change on measurement of surface ten- 
sion in low-viscosity latices. 

It was voted to submit to concurrent 
letter-ballot of the subcommittee, Sub- 
committee 14. and D-11 a proposal 
that the level of accelerator in test 
recipes for furnace black masterbatches 
and oil-extended furnace black master- 
batches be set at 1.75 phr. of MBTS. 
The level was selected after an exten- 
sive cross-test program. 

A correction table for use of de- 
termination of oil in the 1600 and 
1800 series of SBR will be submitted 
to letter-ballot of the subcommittee 
and D-11, and work will be done on 
methods for determining gel content. 

The subcommittee will request Sub- 
committee 28 for statistical procedures 
for conducting interlaboratory tests, 
definitions for repeatability and repro- 
ducibility, and procedures for analyz- 
ing data in order to obtain values for 
repeatability and reproducibility. Sec- 
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tion | on sampling is still looking for 
a suitable method for determination 
of moisture in black masterbatches for 
use in sampling. A report was given 
on the meeting of Working Group C 
of ISO/TC 45, copies of which will 
be distributed to committee members. 


Subcommittee 15— Life Tests for 
Rubber Products. G. C. Maassen, R. 
T. Vanderbilt Co.. chairman. The sub- 
committee resolved three of the nega- 
tive votes in the letter-ballot on pro- 
posed specification of tubular oven 
aging, and three were withdrawn, so 
that the method will now be submitted 
to the ASTM for acceptance and pub- 
lication, with the recommendation that 
it be submitted to Committee E-! 
relative to oven design. D. Milnes, 
Ozone Research & Equipment Corp.. 
reported that a survey of dynamic test- 
ing in ozone shows that dynamic test- 
ing is generally more severe than stat- 
ic. and that many types of machines 
are now in use. During the next six 
months tests will be conducted and 
data accumulated on the various ma- 
chines, he reported, asking that any 
person who has dynamic testing equip- 
ment communicate with him, describ- 
ing the equipment, testing procedure. 
and results obtained. 

The subcommittee resolved three 
negative votes on the letter-ballot on 
D 1149-60T, accelerated ozone crack- 
ing of vulcanized rubber, and overrode 
the other negative vote. Editorial 
changes will include the phrase, “ob- 
servation under 2X magnification,” and 
specific number ratings under the pic- 
ture ratings of cracked specimens. 

It was announced that ISO/TC 45 
plans to conduct a round-robin dynam- 
ic ozone test. and that members of the 
proposed task group include D. Mil- 
nes: George Decker. Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.: C. W. Lemland, Enjay Lab- 
oratories: C. K. Chatten. New York 
Naval Shipyard: W. H. Bryan, Du 
Pont; and L. E. Carlson. St. Joseph 
Lead Co. 

J. E. Norton reported that specifica- 
tions for D 749-43T, calibration of a 
light source used for accelerating the 
deterioration of rubber, and D 750- 
SST. resistance to accelerated light 
aging of rubber compounds, are being 
revised to include the plastic chip 
method, and that tentative revisions 
will be distributed before the next regu- 
lar meeting. It was agreed that a speci- 
fication for a break-in period for use 
of the RS-type sunlamp in D 925-55, 
contact and migration stain of vul 
canized rubber in contact with or- 
ganic finishes, should be included in 
the specification, since both committee 
members and the manufacturer have 
found light intensity and spectrum 
changes quite pronounced in the first 
20-25 hours of operation, leveling off 
after that. R. W. Jones, Gates Rubber 
Co., and W. H. Watson, Polymer 
Corp., Ltd., were appointed to revise 
the specification. 
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The subcommittee overrode unani- 
mously the one negative vote in the 
letter ballot on D 572-53, accelerated 
aging of vulcanized rubber by the 
oxygen-pressure method. There was 
also. discussion of aging at oxygen 
pressures up to 5.000 pounds. The sub- 
committee also overrode the one nega- 
tive vote on the letter-ballot for advanc- 
ing D 1630-S9T, abrasion resistance for 
rubber soles and heels, to standard, and 
recommended to D-11 that it be so 
advanced. It was agreed by the sub- 
committee that in specifications D 454- 
53, air-pressure heat test of vulcanized 
rubber, D 572-53 and D-573-53, “per- 
centage change” would be more appro- 
priate than “percentage deterioration.” 
and editorial changes will be made to 
make this revision and include the 
method of calculation, making the 
changes conform to the wording in 
D 865-57, heat aging of vulcanized 
natural or synthetic rubber. 

Producers were asked to supply two 
gallons per sample of high-staining 
blacks to W. Kitzmiller. of Columbian 
Carbon Co.. for use in tests by the 
tusk group on staining tendencies of 
carbon blacks. Blacks will be identi- 
fied by type and not by producer. it 
Was promised. 


Subcommittee 16 — Description and 
Classification of Rubber Compounds. 
J. F. Kerscher, Goodyear, chairman. 
Neil Catton. chairman of Section 4-D 
of SAE-ASTM_ Technical Committee 
on Automotive Rubber. gave a de- 
tailed report on proposed ASTM. D- 
2000, classification system for elas- 
tomeric materials for automotive ap- 
plications. and reported the results of 
the recent D-11 letter-ballot on the 
proposed tentative. Some of the nega- 
tive votes objected that the system is 
too complicated. and since this objec- 
tion has been dealt with many times. 
those votes will be overridden. he said. 
Many of the other negative votes. 
ranging from straight editorial changes 
to adding or deleting certain data in 
the tables. will be reconsidered in 
Tech A. he added. 

Reporting on the meeting of Work- 
ing Group J of ISO/TC 45, Catton 
said that the U. S. group presented 
D 2000, and that although there will 
be many points of difference, the U. S. 
delegation expects that many of the 
D 2000 features will be included in 
the ISO draft. There now appears a 
good possibility that the two systems 
will gradually be merged in time to 
create a truly international system. he 
added. The subcommittee agreed to 
hold a letter-ballot of the subcommittee 
recommending a volume increase of 
10% after 70 hours at 212° F. in 
distilled water as a requirement of the 
AA-grade compounds in Suffix L, 
ASTM D 2000. The action was taken 
based on a survey of existing require- 
ments of Suffix L, on water absorption, 
in prevailing industry and military 
specifications. and based upon the re- 


action of Section 4 of Committee D-10 
to the survey results. 


Subcommittee 19 —Tests for Prop- 
erties of Rubber and Rubber-Like Ma- 
terials in Liquids. M. F. Torrence, 
Du Pont, chairman. D. E. Manning 
chairman of Task Group A, reported 
on its work on immersion testing at 
high temperatures and recommended 
that di-2 ethylhexyl sebacate plus 0.5% 
phenothiazine be adopted as a test 
fluid in D 471-59T vulcanizate im- 
mersion in liquids. Manning agreed 
to establish with the supplier a stand- 
ard for uniformity and information for 
characterizing the material in D 471 
and will submit this for letter-ballot 
of the subcommittee as soon as possi- 
ble. It was agreed to withhold advance- 
ment of D 471 to standard and take 
another letter-ballot of D-11 on modi- 
fications to include this standard test 
fluid, plus modifications suggested by 
ISO/TC 45. 


Subcommittee 20 — Adhesion Tests. 
H. H. Irvin, Borg-Warner Corp.. chair- 
man. It was reported that ISO/TC 45 
has accepted D 429-58 Methods A 
and B in theory for draft proposal. al- 
though other methods have been intro- 
duced, particularly by the Italians and 
Russians. and these will be studied 
further. Initial test results on the Lord 
conical method for adhesion testing 
were presented, and it was agreed that 
more study and more tests are neces- 
sary, particularly on comparison of 
the Lord test with present D 429- 
58 A. since present data compare the 
conical method with D 429-56 A, 
rather than with D 429-58 A. It was 
decided to hold a round-robin program 
of tests with other angles of pull for 
D 429-58 B. 

After a discussion of the Method B 
supplemental proposal on environmen- 
tal exposure, it was agreed that new 
points brought out be incorporated in 
the original proposal and sent to the 
membership for further study. 

W. A. Frye. of Inland Mfg. Divi- 
sion, reported on tests with the Lord 
conical sample and other types of 
dynamic testing to check bond value, 
noting that results confirmed earlier 
data that such tests are essentially 
fatigue tests on the elastomer, which 
do not affect good bonds. It was re- 
ported that the situation is the same 
with ultrasonic or other destructive 
test attempts. It was reported that Sec- 
tion 4 of ASTM-SAE Tech A has ap- 
parently stopped work on _ assigning 
values to the K; and Kz adhesion 
suffixes of D 735-60T, elastomeric com- 
pounds for automotive applications 
The subcommittee will be solicited for 
ideas on the suggestion that bond 
values might better be determined on 
actual products. 


Subcommittee 21 — Testing of Rub- 


ber Cements and Related Products. 
John F. Anderson, Goodrich. chair- 
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man. The subcommittee held three 
meetings. one of Task Group 2-B on 
wire cord to rubber adhesion, one of 
2-A on textile cord to rubber adhe- 
sion, and one joint meeting with Sub- 
committee 20. Task Group 2-B re 
ported that a tentative method on test 
of adhesion of vulcanized rubber to a 
single-strand wire was approved by 
letter-ballot_ of the subcommittee and 
then submitted to D-1I1 letter-ballot in 
June. The task group. now engaged in 
developing a method of testing ad- 
hesion of multiple-strand wire, believes 
that the proposed method for single- 
strand wire can be adapted with modi- 
fication for immersion depth. The first 
set of interlaboratory tests for testing 
multiple-strand adhesion was discussed, 
and arrangements were made for a 
second series of tests, scheduled for 
completion in time for evaluation at a 
meeting on November 8. 

George Harrison, chairman of Task 
Group 2-A. presented the fourth draft 
of the “H-Pull” test for measuring ad- 
hesion of textile cord to rubber, re- 
porting that the method will be sub- 
mitted to subcommittee  letter-ballot. 
The task group has described three 
possible methods for dynamic tests of 
textile cord adhesion, the Albertoni, 
Goodrich. and Continental CF test 
methods. and will make a survey to 
find out whether the various types of 
equipment are available in member 
laboratories so that interlaboratory 
tests can be set upon the problem of 
differentiating between fatigue and dy- 
namic adhesion testing. 


Subcommittee 22 — Flexible Cellu- 
lar Materials. T. H. Rogers, chairman. 
The subcommittee approved advanc- 
ing D_ 1055-59T. specification and 
methods test for latex foam rubbers, 
and :D_ 1056-59T, specification and 
methods of test for sponge and ex- 
panded cellular products. from tentative 
to standard. The committee decided to 
retain D 1564-59T, flexible urethane 
foam, and D 1667-59T. sponge made 
from closed-cell poly (vinyl chloride) 
or copolymers, as tentatives because of 
constant changes taking place. A pro- 
posed specification and test method 
for rubber curled hair was reviewed 
and will be rewritten to incorporate 
recommended changes. with copies 
sent to the subcommittee for letter- 
ballot. After hearing a report of Work- 
ing Group H of ISO TC 45 meeting. 
the subcommittee agreed that ISO 
should be concerned with general test 
methods rather than with finished prod- 
ucts aS at present. 


Subcommittee 23 — Hard Rubber. 
Henry Peters, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, chairman. The subcommittee 
voted to hold a letter-ballot on a pro- 
posed draft of a method for classifica- 
tion of general-purpose and special- 
purpose hard rubber materials, includ- 
ing a vote on whether the classification 
should be proposed to D-11 for in- 
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clusion in D 530-60T, testing of hard 
rubber, or whether it should be pro- 
posed as a separate standard. The pro- 
posed revision of D 639-60T, methods 
of testing battery containers made from 
hard rubber, will go to D-11 for let- 
ter-ballot, after the committee resolved 
by editorial change the lone negative 
vote to the subcommittee letter-ballot. 

The subcommittee discussed Docu- 
ments X, Y, and Z, forwarded for 
comment, of Working Group G, ISO/- 
TC 45. and agreed to confine work to 
hard rubber methods and to exclude 
electrical tests except as they apply to 
hard rubber. The chairman was_in- 
structed to contact the convenor of 
Working Group G to correct erroneous 
references to ASTM D 530-60T which 
are included in Document Z. Dr. Stieh- 
ler spoke briefly on cooperation with 
the ISO and other international groups. 


Subcommittee 24 — Rubber and 


Rubber-Like Coated Fabrics. K. L. 


Keene, U. S. Rubber, chairman. W. H. 
Bryan reported on the status of low- 
temperature crack testing methods be- 
ing investigated by a task group, ¢tat- 
ing that additional tests will be con- 
ducted utilizing the modified WADD 
test jig and low-temperature brittleness 
tester specified in D 746-57T. The task 
group is tentatively scheduled to meet 
in Philadelphia, September 20, to re- 
view results of these tests and write a 
tentative test method to submit to the 
subcommittee at its spring meeting. 

K. L. Winkley reported that flam- 
mability tests show that BTU content 
of commercially available gases 
throughout the country vary widely, 
and on the basis of this information 
he is now obtaining equipment for 
measuring the heat of the flame. He 
agreed to investigate the use of candles 
or measured quantity of absolute al- 
cohol, as suggested during the meeting. 
He will also investigate the effect of 
trapped gases on combustion. 


The chairman reported that the 
Taber abrasion round-robin indicated 
that the method used was not suitable. 
and that the Taber Co. has suggested 
several new approaches. At present the 
work will be confined to a machine 
at the Taber plant and one at Misha- 
waka, but as soon as a Satisfactory 
program has been developed, another 
round-robin will be started, he stated. 
During discussion it was suggested that 
the chariman investigate the following 
test procedures for abrasion resistance: 
the U. S. Testing Co. abrader, electri- 
cal tape testing procedure MIL- 
W5866, the procedure used for testing 
packing material, and the air jet being 
considered by Section 1 of Subcom- 
mittee B-9 of Committee D-13. 

The subcommittee discussed the re- 
mark of one of its members that there 
is no specified procedure for measuring 
the thickness or weight of coating on 
a coated fabric, but no request was 
made for appointment of a task group. 


Subcommittee 25 — Low-Tempera- 
ture Tests. R. S. Havenhill, St. Joseph 
Lead Co.. chairman. W. H. Bryan, 
chairman of the task group on tests 
of low-temperature coated fabric, re- 
ported that the WAD jig gave a 
lower coefficient of variation than the 
D 746-48 apparatus and said that fu- 
ture tests will be carried out using an 
easily modified, gravity operated WAD 
jig and an easily modified D 746 ap- 
paratus with speed measurements and 
reduced striking arm clearance. 

M. F. Torrence reported that the 
proposed 25 deflection method pro- 
posed by the ISO gave lower results 
on soft stocks and higher results on 
hard stocks than the present method 
for low-temperature compression set in 
D 1229-55, with the difference proba- 
bly due to crystallization, which is af- 
fected by stress. In view of this, he 
will check with the Army, Navy, Air 
Force. and automotive representatives 
to see whether the proposed change 
would cause any changes in_ svecifi- 
cations which could not readily be 
made. 

W. A. Frye reported interest and 
activity on stiffness and low-tempera- 
ture hardness at the ISO/TC 45 meet- 
ing, and F. L. Roth promised to send 
the chairman the results of his low- 
temperature work with the ISO hard- 
ness instrument. 


Subcommittee 26 — _ Processibility 
Tests. R. H. Taylor, chairman. The 
subcommittee voted to override the 
one negative vote on the D-11 ballot 
on advancement of D 1646-59T, meth- 
od of test for viscosity and curing 
characteristics of rubber by the shear- 
ing disk viscometer method, to stand- 
ard. The negative ballot asked for in- 
clusion of the 48-groove rotor and 
editorial modification of the require- 
ments for the film used with sticky 
materials. The subcommittee accepted 
the editorial change, but felt that since 
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the 48-groove rotor was carefully con- 
sidered and rejected in 1958, there 
was no reason to reconsider it. 

It was decided to resolve the three 
negative votes on the subcommittee 
letter-ballot on a proposed method of 
test for shrinkage of rubbers by au- 
thorizing the chairman to recommend 
(> D-11 that the method be editorial- 
' revised so that it applies only to 
BR rubbers and then submitted to 
)-11 letter-ballot, and that a_ task 
roup of members interested in shrink- 
ge of other than SBR rubbers be ap- 
ointed to consider modification of 
he method so that it would be gen- 
rally applicable to other rubbers. 

George Decker reported that his 
ask group on pneumatic pressure had 
ound a definite relation between pres- 
ure and Mooney viscosity of high 
nolecular weight rubbers, with the 
‘ffect not great after a pressure of 40 
psi. in an eight-inch stroke. The task 
group was asked to make definite rec- 
»ymmendations to the subcommittee on 
1 standard pressure. J. Kerscher re- 
ported that his task group believes it 
can write a test procedure which will 
give uniform results using the No. 1, 
Garvey-type extrusion die. The task 
group will prepare such a procedure 
for subcommittee letter-ballot. 


Subcommittee 27 — Tests of Re- 
silience. W. A. Frye, chairman. The 
subcommittee discussed the forced vi- 
bration method being considered by 
it, and interest was expressed in stand- 
ardization of drop-ball resilience tests. 
A task group to include George Dec- 
ker, Ross Shearer, and the chairman 
was set up to investigate interlabora- 
tory reproducibility of the Goodrich 
Flexometer method, and it was voted 
to retain D 623-58 as standard while 
the investigation proceeds. The sub- 
committee also reviewed editorial 
changes made in D 945-59, methods of 
test for mechanical properties of 
elastomeric vulcanizates under com- 
pressive or shear strains by the 
mechanical oscillograph. 

A report was made on the meeting 
of Working Group E of ISO/TC 45, 
and members discussed a translation 
of the DIN 53513 draft on “Deter- 
mination of the Viscoelastic Proper- 
ties of Rubber under Forced Vibration 
Beyond Resonance”, a proposal of the 
British Standards Institution on a 
method of dynamic testing of vulcaniz- 
ed rubber; and a proposal of the Ger- 
man delegation to Working Group E 
on terms, definitions, and correlations 
in dynamic testing of high polymers. 


Subcommittee 29 — Compounding 
Ingredients. A. E. Juve, chairman. J. 
H. Gifford, chairman of the task group 
working on development of a suitable 
SBR test recipe for specification test- 
ing of carbon blacks, reported that the 
large difference in modulus obtained 
with blacks which are very dry com- 
pared with those having normal mois- 
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ture content has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained, nor has a recipe 
less sensitive to the differences been 
sufficiently evaluated to warrant a spe- 
cific proposal at this time. 

G. C. Maassen, chairman of the task 
group to revise D 15-59T, sample prep- 
aration for testing rubber products, and 
incorporate D 1522-60T, methods for 
testing carbon blacks in natural rub- 
ber, reported that there were only two 
negative votes on the subcommittee 
letter-ballot, but many of the affirma- 
tive votes contained valuable sugges- 
tions for corrections and clarification 
which will be considered by the task 
group instructed to prepare a final 
draft for letter-balloting of D-11. Ralph 
Treat, chairman of a task group to 
check Industry Reference Black No. 1 
for stability, reported that after two 
years and three months no evidence 
of change has been observed. 

C. W. Sweitzer reported that a round- 
robin concerned with establishing vis- 
usal ratings for pigment dispersion 
found that individuals had little diffi- 
culty in ranking dispersions in order 
of excellence, but to establish ratings 
would require visual standards. The 
task group will continue to work on a 
visual rating and at the same time 
draft a proposed method for quantita- 
tive light microscope procedure. A task 
group on reconciling the differences in 
procedure for compounding, mixing, 
and curing butyl rubber as given in 
D 15-59T and that employed by butyl 
producers is preparing a letter detail- 
ing differences in changes recommend- 
ed to reconcile differences. 

A task group headed’ by _ Frank 
Svetlik recommends that an alternate 
procedure using a complete master- 
batch of natural rubber except for the 
carbon black, to be used for testing 
carbon blacks, be written into D 1522- 
60T or D 15-59T, whichever is ap- 
propriate. When the proposed text for 
the addition is submitted, data will be 
included to show that the masterbatch 
has a reasonable shelf life. Dr. Stieh- 
ler commented that the NBS stand- 
ard of oil furnace black 378 is still 
being sold although many D-11 mem- 
bers have complained about its grit 
content, and since the supply is being 
depleted a decision must be made on 
whether or not to replace it. Since 
Industry Reference Black No. 1 is the 
same type of black, in effect two simi- 
lar reference blacks are in existence 
controlled by two different bodies, he 
said. The subcommittee will consider 
the question and make a recommenda- 
tion at its spring meeting. 


Tech A Report 


R. C. Waters, General Motors Corp.., 
has been elected chairman of the joint 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials-Society of Automotive Engineers 
Technical Committee on Automotive 
Rubber. Maurice Lowman, Goodyear, 
was elected vice chairman. 


Tech A approved and submitted to 
ASTM and SAE the following letter 
ballots: changes in Silicone Table V 
of D 735-60T, specifications for elas- 
tomeric compounds for automotive ap- 
plication; Materials Table D 2000, 
which should eventually replace D 735, 
culminating five years of work by Sub- 
section 4-D; addition of grades 2245A 
and 2255A to D 1170-59T, specifica- 
tions for non-metallic gasket materials 
for automotive and aeronautical pur- 
poses, which had been referred back 
and on which negatives were resolved. 
In addition several changes in D 1170- 
59T are being letter-balloted to add 
new grades and delete others. Tech A 
also approved letter-ballots to SAE 
alone on 30R1, 30R2, 30R3, and 30R4, 
the last three updating present SAE 
specifications on fuel and oil hose and 
the first a new specification. 


ISO/TC 45 Report 


The American Group to ISO/TC 
45 on rubber reported to Committee 
D-11 that at the ninth meeting of the 
Group, held May 8-13 in Milan, Italy, 
the number of working groups was in- 
creased to 13 from the previous 11. 
The added two groups were rubber 
hose and industrial rubber footwear. 
U. S. representation on the two groups 
has not yet been decided. Only one of 
the previous 11 working groups dealt 
with products. Approval was given for 
the circulation of 15 draft ISO pro- 
posals to member countries. The work 
of the previous eight meetings had re- 
sulted in 14 draft proposals. 

In order to speed up the work of 
ISO/TC 45, it was decided to hold 
meetings every year. The tenth meet- 
ing will be held in London within a 
week of the IRI International Rubber 
Conference, May 21-25, 1962. S¥eden 
invited ISO/TC 45 to hold its eleventh 
meeting in Stockholm in June, 1963. 

The Milan meeting included 96 dele- 
gates representing the U. S., United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Hungary. 
Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden. 
Switzerland, and USSR. Meetings were 
held by all 11 working groups. B. S. 
Garvey, Jr., was convenor of Working 
Group C on physical tests of unvul- 
canized rubber, and R. H. Taylor was 
convenor of Working Group D on 
physical tests of vulcanized rubber. 
Other members of the American dele- 
gation were John J. Allen: Neil L. 
Catton; W. A. Frye; J. C. Montermoso, 
Department of the Army; T. H. Rogers, 
and R. D. Stiehler. Stiehler was leader 
of the delegation. 


Simon Collier Given 
Highest ASTM Award 


Simon Collier, chairman of Commit- 
tee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber-Like 
Materials and of Committee E-11 on 
Quality Control of Materials of the 
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American Society for Testing Materials, 
was presented with an honorary mem- 
bership in the ASTM on June 27 dur- 
ing the sixty-fourth annual meeting of 
the ASTM in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The award, made at the President’s 
Luncheon in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
is the highest given by the ASTM to a 
member. Honorary members are per- 
sons of widely recognized eminence in 
the field of work covered by the ASTM, 
or those who have rendered it espe- 
cially meritorious service. 

Collier, formerly director of quality 
control of Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has been a quality control 
consultant on asbestos fiber and prod- 
ucts since his retirement in 1959, 

He joined ASTM in 1926, was mem- 
ber of the board of directors from 
1948 to 1951, and received the Soci- 
ety’s Award of Merit in 1956. He has 
been chairman of D-11 since 1946, 
and of E-11 since 1958. In addition 
he is secretary of Committee C-17 on 
Asbestos-Cement Products and a mem- 
ber of committees D-24 on Carbon 
Black and E-8 on Nomenclature and 
Definitions. 

Collier, furthermore, is a founding 
member and former president of the 
American Society for Quality Control, 
which last year presented him with its 
Edwards Medal, awarded to persons 
who have made contributions through 
administrative service to the advance- 
ment of quality control. 

Collier, a graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute with a B.S. in 
chemistry, worked for Boston Belting 
Co. for several years as a chemist, then 
held a post with the National Bureau 
of Standards as a chemist in charge 
of rubber work. In 1923 he joined 
Johns-Manville as manager of its in- 
spection and control department, was 
promoted to staff manager of the de- 
partment, and in 1946 was appointed 
director of quality control. 

A leading proponent of the statisti- 
cal approach to quality control, Col- 
lier has spoken before an estimated 
70,000 persons in industrial groups, 
technical societies, and universities in 
an attempt to educate persons at all 
levels of management to a recognition 
for the need of quality control. He has 
also worked to advance use of statistics 
in testing within the ASTM. 


J. J. Allen Receives 
ASTM Award of Merit 


John J. Allen, a member of the gen- 
eral research management staff of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
and secretary of Committee D-11 on 
Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, was given the ASTM Award 
of Merit, June 28, at the Awards 
Luncheon, held as a part of the So- 
ciety’s sixty-fourth annual meeting at 
Atlantic City. 
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Allen joined United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., in 1922 as a 
chemist, following his graduation from 
Case Institute of Technology with a 
B.S. in chemical engineering. In 1927 
he went to Firestone, later becoming 
chief chemist at the company’s Fall 
River, Mass., facility, then technical 
director of the industrial products di- 
vision. 

He has been a member of ASTM 
and of Committee D-11 since 1931 
and was a member of the ASTM board 
of directors from 1939 to 1941. At 
present, in addition to serving as sec- 
retary of D-11, he is editorial chairman 
and finance chairman of Subcommittee 
3 on Tests of Thread Rubber, repre- 
sents ASTM on the SAE-ASTM Joint 
Committee on Automotive Rubber, and 
is a member of the American Group of 
the International Standards Organiza- 
tion/Technical Committee 45 on Rub- 
ber. Previously Allen was a member of 
the ASTM ordnance advisory commit- 
tee and its general research manage- 
ment staff and was active in the ASTM 
Cleveland and New England district 
councils. 





, 





Grant T. Carpenter 
RUBBER WORLD Award 


Grant T. Carpenter, since 1955 an 
employe at the Los Angeles plant of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., is the recipient of the 1960- 
1961 RUBBER WorRLD award, a $100 
grant made to the student doing the 
best work for the year in the Tlargi 
Rubber Foundation rubber technology 
laboratory I course. 

Carpenter, 30 years old and a native 
of Worcester, Mass., earned a B.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering at Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., in 1953. He 
joined Goodyear in 1955 and worked 
in the technical service section of the 
development department until 1960, 
when he became a tire compounder in 
the same department. In 1957, he took 
part in a special training session on 
Bag-O-Matic presses and subsequently 


assisted in initiating the Goodyea:- 
California Bag-O-Matic curing progran 

Carpenter lives in Buena Park, Calit 
with his wife and three children. 


Tlargi Seeks Funds 
For Foundation Use 


The Los Angeles Rubber Grou: 
Inc., plans a fund-raising drive to hel 
support the Tlargi educational progran 
The Group is offering its members an 
friends who support this drive an op 
portunity to participate in a drawin 
for a choice of three super-colossa 
prizes. The choices are: 

“A 21-day vacation trip for two by 
sea and air to Tahiti-Moorea-Hawaii 
The world’s finest vacation. Arrange 


through Travel Center, Inc., Los An 
geles.” 
or 
“A 6” x 12” laboratory rubber mil! 


of late design. Donated by Rubber 
Equipment, Inc., El Monte, Calif.” 
or 

“Two thousand dollars ($2000.00) 
CASH.” 

There will also be consolation prizes. 

Enthusiastic support of this worth- 
while cause will insure continuation of 
Tlargi’s education program, accord- 
ing to the Group officers. The drawing 
will be held at the Christmas party on 
December 8, 1961. Winner need not 
be present. Donation tickets will be 
issued at $1.00 each, or $10.00 for a 
book of 12. 

Send donations or requests for tick- 
ets to L. E. Budnick, c/o Ohio Rubber 
Co., 6700 Cherry Ave., Long Beach 5, 
Calif. 


Outing Date Change 
For Connecticut RG 


The Connecticut Rubber Group has 
announced that the date for its annual 
outing has been changed to Saturday, 
September 16, from September 9 as 
previously reported. Members are thus 
warned NOT to show up a week early, 
expecting to find the party in full swing. 


Akron Group Holds 
Enjoyable Outing 


The annual outing of the Akron 
Rubber Group on June 16 climaxed the 
1960-1961 season with an attendance 
of 950 members and guests at the 
Firestone Country Club, Akron, O. Be- 
cause of the large number of entries, 
the golf tournament was played on 
Thursday and Friday, June 15 and 16. 
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D. Chovan was general chairman of 
the outing, assisted by the following 
committee chairmen: G. Becker, golf; 
L. V. Cooper, food and location; J. A. 
McDonough, prizes; and M. Bobbitt, 
decathlon. 

Winners of the Thursday golf tour- 
nament were: low gross, R. Spefanic; 
accuracy, S. Semegen and H. Roth; 
long drive, K. Burgess and B. Martin. 
Th winners on Friday were: low 





(Left to right) J. A. Gotshall and 
S. E. Nickol look on as R. B. Knill 
follows through with a giant putter 





Tobias Studio 


The Akron Rubber Group scholar- 
ships provided for Akron University 
chemistry major students have been 
won by (seated, left to right) John 
Coleman (senior), Milan Konstan- 
tinovich (freshman), Miss Deborah 
Bittaker (junior), and Jerry Kaye 
(sophomore, not shown). Looking 
on are (standing, left to right) 
M. H. Leonard, chairman of the 
Group's scholarship and education 
committee, and |. J. Sjothun, who 
is chairman of the Group 
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meetings and reports 


gross, C. Schlegel; accuracy, B. Adams 
and L. Jacobson; long drive, H. Hutch 
and J. Caldwell. 


The giant putter contest winner was 
W. Parrish, and the decathlon contest 
was won by R. Wharton. 








CALENDAR of COMING EVENTS 


June 12-September | 


Gordon Research Conferences. Colby 
Junior College, New London; New 
Hampton School, New Hampton; 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden; 
and Tilton School, Tilton, all in N. H. 


August 18 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. 


September 3-8 
American Chemical Society. Chicago, 


September 5-8 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, ACS. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


September 16 
Connecticut Rubber Group. Outing. 


September 29 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 


October 3 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, !nc. 
October 5 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. 
October 10 


Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel West- 
brook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


October 12 
Northern California Rubber Group. 


October 13 
Boston Rubber Group. Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Rubber Group. 


October 17 


Elastomer & Plastics Group, North- 
eastern Section, ACS. 


October 20 


New York Rubber Group, Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Akron Rubber Group. Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, O. 


November 2 
Rhode Island Rubber Club. 


November 3 


Philadelphia Rubber Group. 


November 7 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


November 9 
Northern California Rubber Group. 


November 17 
Connecticut Rubber Group. 


November 17-18 
Southern Rubber Group. 


December 7 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group. 


December 8 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Christmas Party. 


December 9 


Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 


December 12 
Buffalo Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Buffalo Trap & Field Club. 


December 15 
New York Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 
Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


1962 


January 26 
Akron Rubber Group. 


January 26-27 
Southern Rubber Group. 


February 5-9 


American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Committee Week. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


February 6 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


February 8 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group. 


March 6 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


March 20-29 
American Chemical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


March 23 
New York Rubber Group. Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


March 24-27 


National Association of Secondary 
Material Industries. Forty-Ninth An- 
nual Convention. Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


April 3 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 


April 5 
Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics Group. 
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washington report 


By JOHN F. KING 


Kennedy Expected To Ask Congress 


To Further Lower Import Barriers 


United States foreign trade policy un- 
der the Kennedy Administration will 
begin taking shape toward the end of 
the year. The lines of the new policy, 
in which the rubber industry has ex- 
pressed increasing interest as foreign 
competition has become more and more 
apparent recently, are being only guess- 
ed at now. But the feeling is growing 
that Mr. Kennedy will ask American in- 
dustry to make even more room for 
foreign producers in American markets 
when the time comes to extend the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act in the next session 
of Congress. 

The trade act, which expires next 
June 30, has generated more argument 
in the past couple of years than any 
other government program. As foreign 
products have elbowed their way into 
an ever-growing share of U. S. markets, 
a growing number of American indus- 
tries have begun registering vehement 
complaint. Their representatives in 
Congress have echoed these complaints. 

The situation has reached the point 
where U. S. business, labor, and large 
segments of what we are pleased to call 
the public state flatly that they have 
had enough. It is time, they say, for the 
United States to modify sharply its 
“free trade” position. A majority in 
Congress, it would appear, agrees. 

It is this difficult situation that the 
President must deal with when the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Program comes up again 
for extension. The textile industry, just 
to mention an important one, wants it 
killed. Others, such as the rubber in- 
dustry which sees footwear and sundry 
imports growing by leaps and bounds, 
also says it wants no more tariff-cut- 
ting. The time is here, rather, to take 
positive steps to protect U. S. industry, 
be it textiles or rubber products, which 
has suffered the ravages of disruptive 
competition from low-wage countries, 
these industries claim. 

Just last May the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Business & Defense Services Ad- 
ministration dramatized the changed 
situation for U. S. rubber manufac- 
turers in world markets. Synthetic rub- 
ber exports, it said in an attempt to 
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soften the blow, rose from $12.5 mil- 
lion in 1949 to more than $200 million 
in 1960. But where the shoe pinches— 
on imports—foreign producers boosted 
their rubber footwear sales in the U. S. 
to cite just one rubber item, from $1.8 
million in 1956 to $74 million in the 
first 10 months of 1960. 

At the same time the dollar value of 
imported tire and tube products jump- 
ed from $6 million in 1956 to $26 mil- 
lion in 1959. In addition, new products, 
such as imports of the Japanese rub- 
ber sandal “zoris” ballooned from 3.6 
million pairs in 1956 to 65 million pairs 
last year. 


Plans Still Veiled 


Recognizing that the American busi- 
ness community is in no mood to dis- 
cuss an even larger foreign role in U. S. 
markets because of statistics like these, 
President Kennedy has kept mum on 
his trade policy plans. But his actions 
have spoken volumes about his prefer- 
ences on trade matters. He is, it appears 
from his action, wedded to the idea that 
trade must be expanded, whatever the 
cost. He has demonstrated this by his 
rejection, after only a month in office, 
of a Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tion that the U. S. cordage industry be 
protected by import restrictions. While 
he was a Senator, he urged that such 
protection be extended by President 
Eisenhower. 

Following this action, he turned back 
in June USTC recommendations that 
controls be put on imports of plate and 
window glass and leather baseball mitts. 
He asked the Commission to reopen the 
investigation to determine if price fixing 
in the industries involved might be the 
real reason for their difficulty in meet- 
ing competition from imports. 

He topped this request, in July, by 
choosing Howard C. Petersen to take 
on a job in the White House of blue- 
printing the new foreign trade pro- 
gram. Mr. Petersen, a _Philadel- 
phia banker, also happens to be one of 
the leading lights in the ultra-progres- 
sive Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment, business’ most liberal public edu- 
cation and lobbying organization. CED 
long has favored further dismantling of 
U. S. trade barriers. 

The President tapped Petersen, who 
is said to have agreed to go on the pay- 
roll on a part-time consultant basis, be- 
cause the State and Commerce Depart- 
ment—which under normal conditions 
have the chore of framing U. S. trade 
legislation for consideration by Con- 
gress—felt protectionist sentiment had 
snowballed through the country in such 
fashion that they couldn’t possibly con- 
vince Congress to go along with a lib- 
eral program. 

The Departments told the President 
in May that if he wanted a liberal pro- 
gram, he himself would have to put his 
weight behind it to sway protectionist- 
influence legislators. They also advised 
him to name someone who could com- 
mand public support for a liberal pro- 
gram to draft it, sell it to the American 
public as a necessary in the cold war, 
and then push it through Congress in 
the name of President. 

Mr. Kennedy bought the idea and in- 
vited Petersen to go to work on it. He 
told the CED official that foreign trade 
is the second most important piece of 
Kennedy legislation to go before Con- 
gress; the first is foreign aid which the 
President is now fighting desperately to 
save. 

Thus it appears the new President is 
committing himself to a thorough going 
“liberal” program, even though he him- 
self hasn’t given a direct hint of the di- 
rection in trade policy he will choose. 
Observers have guessed that the Presi- 
dent will choose the liberal approach 
because of his afore-mentioned tariff 
decisions and his selection of Petersen 
for the foreign-trade czar job. 


Cite Petersen Speech 


They cite the speech Petersen made 
in Frankfurt, Germany, just one week 
after he had discussed the special ad- 
viser post with the President. Address- 
ing the German Group of the European 
Committee for Economic & Social Pro- 
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gress, July 6, Petersen called for across- 
the-board tariff reduction among the in- 
dustrial countries of the free world. He 
said the gradual, selective and—to the 
liberals—meaningless tariff cutting that 
characterizes free-world negotiations 
under present circumstances is passé. 
What is needed, he said, is a whole- 
hearted effort to make trade between 
all nations flow freer. 

Added to this is the group of people 
the President has surrounded himself 
with in the key departmental jobs and 
the White House staff. Almost without 
exception they are classified as people 
determined to keep the U. S. in step— 
by offering even further tariff reductions 
—with the economic integration going 
forward on a regional basis in Europe. 

All of this admittedly circumstantial 
evidence points the way to even more 
rigorous competition for U. S. industry 
from foreign producers. The trade pro- 
gram drawn up to supplant the expiring 
Reciprocal Trade Act, which will go be- 
fore Congress by next January,.is ex- 
pected to be the indisputable proof. 


U. S. Reviews Policy 
On Rubber Stockpile 


As an upshot of the commotion in 
the Kennedy Administration over civil 
defense, the new administration is tak- 
ing another look at its rubber stockpile 
—examining both natural rubber re- 
serves plus stocks of manufactured rub- 
ber products stored in government 
warehouses against an emergency. 

One of the thorniest problems of 
government which President Kennedy 
had tackled has been that of civil de- 
fense. In a major government reorgan- 
ization move the President has decided 
to abolish the Office of Civil & Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM), which manages 
the strategic stockpile that — in- 
cludes more than one million tons of 
rubber. The chief executive wants to 
run civil defense, proper, as a combi- 
nation military-civilian show—giving 
the Pentagon the dominant role—just 
to assure that the program gets started 
—while the defense mobilization func- 
tions of OCDM, including stockpile 
management, would be run directly by 
the White House. 

The trouble is that Mr. Kennedy 
already had appointed a top Louisi- 
ana political figure, Frank H. Ellis, as 
OCDM director. And Mr. Ellis does 
not relish having his agency broken up, 
before he gets acquainted with it, while 
he becomes just another staff adviser in 
the White House. He privately 
is threatening to quit if this happens. 

At any rate, whatever the President 
decides to do with the whole civil de- 
fense-economic mobilization program, 
one constructive development in 
the controversy has been the decision to 
look over the rubber hoard in the na- 
tional stockpile of strategic goods. 
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The object of the survey will be to 
prepare a new set of estimates on mili- 
tary and civilian rubber requirements to 
determine government needs. It will be 
remembered that during President Eis- 
enhower’s second term, a similar re- 
view was launched, and the end result 
was the decision to liquidate a hefty 
portion—470,000 long tons of the esti- 
mated total rubber stockpile of 1.4 mil- 
lion tons—of natural rubber over a 
nine-year period. Well over 100,000 
tons of the stock have been sold off 
since the disposal operation began in 
October, 1959. 

Heading up the new survey will be 
James H. Higgins, who took over as 
Chief of the Rubber Branch in the 
Commerce Department’s Business & 
Defense Services Administration last 
April. He has charge of a five-man in- 
teragency “committee on interim re- 
view of Rubber Supply and Require- 
ments” which began work in late June. 
When completed, the committee will 
make its report to OCDM, if it is still 
there, or the small White House mobil- 
ization planning staff which the Presi- 
dent wants to set up. 


President Signs Bill 
Hiking Tire, Tube Tax 


President Kennedy on June 30—one 
day before the new taxes in the High- 
way Program were scheduled to go into 
effect—signed the enabling legislation 
into law. Effective July 1, as a result, 
were increases in the excise tax on 
tires from eight to 10¢ a pound, from 
nine to 10¢ per pound on tubes, and 
from three to 5¢ a pound on tread rub- 
ber. 

This package of tax increases was 
the main feature of the Highway Fi- 
nancing program which passed the 
House earlier this year. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee wrote a number of 
changes in the measure—for example it 
boosted the tread rubber tax from three 
to only 4¢ a pound—but the House pre- 
vailed. In the Senate-House conference 
held after the Senate passed its slightly 
changed version of the financing bill, 
the upper chamber in effect accepted 
the earlier House version. 

As finally approved, the new law pro- 
vides in addition to the higher tire, 
tube, and tread rubber excise taxes, 
these features: 

Continuation of the present 4¢-a-gal- 
lon federal tax on gasoline and diesel 
fuels. 

A boost from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
1,000 pounds on large motor carrier 
vehicles weighing over 26,000 pounds. 

Transfer of another 5% of manufac- 
turers’ tax on trucks, buses, and high- 
way trailers from the general Treasury 
Fund to the Highway Trust Funds, ef- 
fective July 1 next year. 

Extension of the Highway Trust 
Fund for another three months beyond 
its June 30, 1972, expiration date. At 


the same time, all taxes diverted to the 
Fund will continue for the additional 
three months of its life. 

Repeal of the provisions in existing 
law requiring 5% of the manufacturers’ 
tax on passenger cars, parts, and acces- 
sories to be diverted from the general 
Treasury Fund to the Highway Trust 
Fund in the three fiscal years 1962-63- 
64. This means all automotive excise 
taxes will go to the general fund. 

The rubber industry’s program for 
completing the federal highway con- 
struction program on schedule without 
any increase in user taxes went by the 
boards in the final version of the meas- 
ure sent to President Kennedy. 

Plugged by Ross Ormsby, of the 
RMA, this approach would have re- 
quired less money from the general 
fund to cover the non-user share of 
roadbuilding costs than the 8% suggest- 
ed in the special study of the 1956 in- 
terstate highway program conducted by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The RMA 
plan would have enlisted the appropria- 
tion of only a third of a billion dollars 
annually to complete the program by 
mid-1972, in contrast with annual ap- 
propriation of general fund revenues of 
$600 million in each of five years pre- 
ceding the start of the program in 1956. 

Ormsby, outlining this program to 
the Senate Finance Committee in June 
before it acted, noted that $22.9 billion 
of the $60.5 billion in automotive ex- 
cise taxes that will be paid the govern- 
ment in the next 11 years will go into 
the general fund. He said $3.8 billion 
of these general fund revenues would 
be all that would be needed to keep the 
highway program on schedule. 

Thus, he said, the RMA approach 
would avert the recurring financial 
crises that have beset the highway pro- 
gram since its inception while at the 
same time foreclose any increase in 
user taxes. 

Like the House, however, the Senate 
went ahead with its version of the 
Highway Bill without accepting this ar- 
gument. 


FTC Price-Fix Hearing 
Resumes in September 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
wind up presentation of its price-fixing 
charges against the tire industry when 
the fourth set of hearings in the long 
drawn-out case resumes in September. 
At that time the FTC examiner who is 
conducting the hearing will turn the 
witness stand over to the companies 
and The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., which stand accused in the 
alleged price-rigging conspiracy, to pre- 
sent their side of the case. 

FTC Attorney James S. Kelaher, who 
acts as prosecutor in the federal agen- 
cy’s trial hearing, was the central figure 
in the third round of hearings, June 27- 
28, in Washington. He introduced into 


(Continued on page 104) 
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industry news 


Big Four Plan to Make Two-Ply Tires 
For 1962 Standard-Size Automobiles 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounced plans July 14 to produce two- 
ply tires for 1962 models of several 
standard sizes of automobiles, and a 
check with the other members of the 
Big Four tire companies showed that 
Goodyear, Goodrich and U. S. Rubber 
are also set to produce two-plies for 
standard models. As with the standard 
four-ply original-equipment tires, the 
two-plies are rayon-cord tires. 

The Firestone announcement said 
that the two-ply tires for standard cars 
will have four-ply ratings. Additional 
strength is gained by changing the 
angle of the tire cords to crowd them 
closer together and to improve stability, 
Firestone explained. 

In addition, the announcement stat- 
ed, the plies are locked on to the beads 
by building the tire so that the two 
plies grip the beads in opposite direc- 
tions instead of in the same direction. 
Extra layers of nylon cord between the 
plies at the bead are used to reinforce 
the beads and lower sidewalls, the first 
time that Firestone has not used cotton 
for this purpose. 

Another innovation, which is not re- 
iated to the two-ply construction, is a 
layer of red rubber applied while hot 
to the underside of the tread and pres- 
sure stitched. The red layer is designed 
to warn the motorist when his tread 
is worn before he is actually riding on 
the fabric. 


Two-Plies for Compacts 


Announcements by members of the 
Big Four that they are ready to make 
two-plies for standard cars is an ex- 
pected follow-up to their introduction 
of two-ply tires for compact cars. Al- 
though the announcement was never 
made that two-plies had been adopted 
as Original equipment for compact cars, 
the fact is that most compact cars now 
coming off the lines are equipped with 
the two-ply tires. This listing includes 
most Corvairs, Falcons, Comets, Spe- 
cials, Lancers, and Valiants, plus a large 
percentage of Rambler Americans and 
Classic Sixes. The station wagons in 
these lines are still using four-ply tires. 
All the compacts equipped with two- 
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ply tires have 13-inch wheels except 
the Rambler, which has a 15-inch 
wheel. Two other compacts with 15- 
inch wheels, Tempest and Lark, have 
not yet adopted two-ply tires as origi- 
nal equipment. 

Automotive News reports that two- 
plies will be original equipment this 
fall for five of the standard cars, Chev- 
rolet, Ford, Plymouth, Dodge Dart, 
and Mercury. There are no plans at 
present to use two-ply tires for the 
heavier cars, Lincoln, Chrysler, Pon- 
tiac, Oldsmobile, and Thunderbird, the 
magazine reports. It is probable, how- 
ever, that continued development of 
two-ply tires will make them suitable 
for heavyweights. 

Although nylon manufacturers had 
some hopes of getting a foothold in the 
original-equipment market with the 
switch to two-plies, it is certain now 
that rayon tires will be original equip- 
ment for the 1962 models. What hap- 
pens a year from now is anybody’s 
guess, though cuts in nylon prices ex- 
pected next year may have some effect 
on the decision. 

However, in the two-plies as in the 
four-plies, a substantial number of nylon 
tires will be sold as replacements. 

Two-ply tires were introduced as 
original equipment for compacts quick- 
ly and quietly. They were first field 
tested by auto manufacturers at the 
beginning of the year and by May 
were on a majority of compacts cur- 
rently in production. Replacement tires 
had already been available for some 
time, and U. S. Rubber, in particular, 
has sold 400,000 two-ply replacement 
tires since it introduced them in 1958. 

Since no great amount of publicity 
was given to the fact that two-plies 
were being used as original equipment, 
and no specific models of cars were 
identified, it is quite probable that most 
drivers now riding on the two-plies are 
not conscious of the fact. On some 
tires the two-ply marking is on the 
outside of the tire, but on many it is 
on the inside, close to the bead. The 
fact that many of the tires carry the 
marking “4 Ply Rating-2 Ply” may also 
create some confusion. The use of the 
ply rating system, although standard on 








truck tires for the past 30 years, is new 
to the passenger-tire market and there- 
fore unfamiliar to the motorist. 

Most tire companies and auto manu- 
facturers would probably prefer not to 
play up the switch to two-ply tires. 
The average motorist, no student of 
engineering reports, is likely to assume 
that two plies are not as strong as four. 


Educational Campaign 


However, rather than have the mo- 
torist get misinformation about two- 
plies, tire manufacturers are now be- 
ginning an educational campaign to 
tell the story about the two-ply tire. 
Goodyear took full-page ads in the 
New York Times, and Firestone a dou- 
ble-page spread in Life for this pur- 
pose, and Pennsylvania Tire Co. has 
told a similar story in a leaflet dis- 
tributed to motorists. 

One fear of tire manufacturers, that 
cheap, below-standard tires will give 
two-ply tires a bad name, is brought out 
in one paragraph near the end of the 
Goodyear ad, which says, “Unfortunate- 
ly, you may find so-called ‘bargain’ 
two-ply tires that you'll have to be 
wary of. In short, you can expect to see 
some two-ply tires that don’t measure 
up to four-ply durability.” 

In addition, a current press release 
by Goodrich notes that two-ply tires 
are not new, having been used in the 
1930’s when cotton was still the fabric 
used for tire reinforcement. 

Some of the news réleases also stress 
that two-ply tires have been used for a 
number of years on small foreign cars, 
where strength requirements were not 
so great as in the larger American cars. 

What’s the advantage of a two-ply 
tire? For the tire manufacturer, a tire 
anywhere from 4-10% cheaper, because 
of savings in amount of rubber used, 
less expensive yarn, and lower manu- 
facturing costs. For the motorist, a 
softer ride and less heat buildup. Al- 
though these advantages may go along 
with slightly greater tread wear and 
lower ride stability, manufacturers claim 
that tread wear is so close to that of the 
four-ply tire that any differences are 
not statistically significant. They also 
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say that there is no significant dif- 
ference in stability. 

‘wo other claims have been made 
in advertising: that the greater flexibil- 
it) of the two-ply tire means that a 
greater tread area is in contact with 
the road, giving better traction, and 
tht the greater flexibility means less 
p-wer required to overcome rolling 
resistance, resulting in lower gasoline 
c nsumption. So far, neither claim has 
b en backed up by test figures. 

The two-ply tire is possible because 
e yarns have become stronger over 
‘e years, The first high-tenacity rayon 
rn had a tenacity, or ultimate tensile 
ength, of about three grams per den- 
r. By 1955, rayon tenacity was up to 
ve grams per denier and at present 
as high as 5.6 grams. Present nylon 
irns have a tenacity of more than 
‘ine grams. 

To take advantage of the increase in 
rength it is possible to use a lower 
enier yarn and increase the fabric 
nd-count and twist. However, because 
f the higher cost of producing a given 
eight of light denier yarn, and be- 
ause of the increased cost of twisting, 
sing a lower denier yarn offers no 
ost savings. 


Jsing Heavier Cord 


The alternative, and the one follow- 
‘d, is to use a heavier yarn and a 
smaller number of plies. Heavy-denier 
yarns cost less to produce for a given 
weight than light-denier yarns. To il- 
lustrate, 1100 denier rayon yarn is 57¢ 
a pound, and 3300 denier yarn only 
48¢. In addition, fewer turns per inch 
are required to give the desired level 
of fatigue resistance, providing an ad- 
ditional cost saving. Since fabrics woven 
from heavy-denier cords have fewer 
ends per inch than those with lighter- 
denier cords, and since fewer yards of 
fabric are required, weaving, dipping, 
and calendering costs per tire are less. 
Besides, since there are only two plies 
instead of four, labor cost for tire 
building is lower. Automation of tire 
building is also easier with two plies 
rather than four. 

In addition to saving on cost of yarn 
and tire building, it is also possible to 
save on the actual amount of yarn 
used. Although most of the rayon-cord 
two-plies now being made contain as 
great a weight of rayon as the four- 
plies, and some contain even more 
rayon than the four-plies, some rayon 
tires and most nylon tires use less yarn 
for a two-ply than a four-ply. A typi- 
cal 7.50 x 14 nylon tire has only 1.25 
pounds of nylon in a two-ply construc- 
tion, compared with 1.38 pounds in a 
four-ply construction. Since nylon yarn 
sells at 92¢ a pound, the former con- 
struction represents a saving of 13¢ on 
amount of yarn alone. 

Even when the weight of yarn is 
the same, a two-ply tire will generally 
use up to a pound less rubber skim 
than a four-ply tire, because heavy- 
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denier plies require no greater insula- 
tion than standard plies, and there are 
only half as many of them. 

Specific figures on the two-ply tires 
are difficult to give, since different 
manufacturers have adopted widely 
different constructions in meeting the 
problem of building a reduced-ply tire. 

But a few comparisons can be made. 
The average four-ply rayon tire uses 
yarn with a denier of 1,100 or 1,650, 
though a few intermediate deniers are 
used. Most nylon four-ply tires use yarn 
of 840 denier. 

The new Firestone two-ply rayon 
tires use 3,300-denier yarn, and other 
companies are reportedly using yarns 
of 1,650 and 2,200 denier. The two-ply 
nylon tires are reportedly using a 
1,680-denier yarn. 

Because of the smaller amount of 
rubber used, tire weights for the two- 
plies are as much as 7% lower for 
rayon tires and as much as 10% lower 
for nylon tires. Yet some two-ply rayon 
tires are reported to weigh as much as 
the corresponding four-plies, which 
would indicate that they contain a 
greater weight of yarn. 

Although cost figures are difficult to 
obtain, it is estimated that savings may 
average 4% and may run as high as 
10%. Because the reduction in amount 
of yarn and weight of tire will prob- 
ably be greatest for the nylon-cord 
tires, they may produce greater savings 
than rayon-cord tires. This saving, how- 
ever, will vary from one tire design 
to another. 


Sidewalls Thinner 


As far as the consumer is concerned, 
the main advantages claimed for the 
two-ply tire are lower heat buildup and 
a softer ride. Sidewalls are as much as 
25% thinner than in the four-ply tires. 
The greater flexibility provided by thin- 
ner sidewalls, and the lower internal 
friction produced by two instead of four 
plies create lower heat buildup. The 
thinner sidewalls can also dissipate heat 
faster than in the four-ply tires. 

Figures on heat buildup will again 
vary from construction to construction. 
However, tests run by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., on nylon-cord 
tires indicate that both contained air 
temperature and shoulder temperature 
of two-ply tires are 15 to 20 degrees 
lower than for four-plies. This means 
fewer failures at high speeds or under 
severe service conditions. The ability 
of two-ply tires to operate at higher 
air pressures also means lower heat 
buildup, less distortion, and fewer 
failures. 

The greater flexibility of two-ply tires 
due to thinner sidewalls gives them a 
lower spring rate and therefore a softer 
ride, Du Pont tests show. In addition, 
Du Pont says, flat-spot depth is lower 
for two-ply tires than for four-plies, 
and the flat spot runs out more quickly. 
The company adds that because of the 
greater flexibility of two-ply tires, axle 


displacement, or actual amount of 
bounce transmitted to the automobile 
by a flat spot, is less. 

While this improvement would pre- 
sumably be the same for both nylon 
and rayon, flat spotting in rayon is neg- 
ligible even in four-plies, while it is a 
severe problem in nylon tires. 

Tire construction in truck tires is 
proceeding along lines similar to those 
of passenger tires. Truck tires have 
been reduced over the past half decade 
from 12 plies, many with two breakers, 
to 10 plies and now to eight plies. Re- 
search is currently going on into the 
construction of tires with six and even 
four plies. When it comes to truck 
tires with their extremely heavy loads, 
the lower heat buildup produced by 
reducing plies can be a major factor in 
reducing tire failure. 


U. S. Rubber to Build 
New Vyrene Plant 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced an expansion 
program at its Gastonia, N. C., plant 
which will double production facilities 
of Vyrene, the company’s new Span- 
dex thread. The second expansion of 
these facilities made during 1961, the 
plant will be completed by the end of 
this month. 

According to William E. Clark, vice 
president and general manager, “There 
will be still further expansions of our 
Vyrene production facilities in the 
third and fourth quarters of this year 
to meet growing demand.” 

Vyrene, developed in U. S. Rubber’s 
research laboratories during 10 years 
of research in the field of polyurethane 
chemistry, is a synthetic elastic thread 
featuring excellent oxidation and chafe 
resistance, which can be made in a 
wide range of sizes, some almost as 
fine as a human hair. 

Current research on Vyrene includes 
the development of sheer fabrics for 
dresses, lingerie, ladies’ slacks, men’s 
suitings and sportswear. 


New Seiberling Plant 
Opens in Arkansas 


Batesville Rubber Co., Batesville, 
Ark., new subsidiary of Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., Akron O., went into production 
last month at the newly built plant in 
Batesville, according to K. Seiberling, 
general manager of the parent com- 
pany’s shoe products division and 
president of the new company. 

The new $1.4 million plant will em- 
ploy approximately 100 persons and 
will manufacture heels, soles, and tire 
retreading materials. More than 600 
items will be produced in the shoe 
products operation. 
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Morton Jacobson has joined the 

staff of RUBBER WORLD as 

technical editor. Details of Mr. 

Jacobson's background in the 

rubber industry will be found 

in News of the Rubber World, 
page 8 


Polybutadiene Used 
In Passenger Tire 


United States Rubber Co., which re- 
cently introduced the first truck tire 
with a tread of polybutadiene and na- 
tural rubber, is now using the stereo 
rubber for the first time in passenger 
tires. 

The company has put on the market 
a premium passenger tire with a tread 
made of a blend of polybutadiene and 
SBR. The tire gives approximately 60% 
more mileage than first-line tires made 
of SBR, U. S. Rubber claims. 

While polybutadiene is expected to 
have considerable use in truck tires be- 
cause of its high abrasion resistance 
and low heat buildup, its use for pas- 
senger tires has been less certain. This 
is because the price of the polymer is 
somewhat higher than that of SBR, 
30¢ compared with 24-25¢ for regular 
grades of SBR and 15¢ for oil-extend- 
ed grades. 

The new tire, the Royal Master, is 
a low-profile, tubeless tire made in 
both rayon and nylon cord construc- 
tions. In both forms it contains more 
cords per inch than original equipment 
tires and has a greater carcass strength, 
U. S. Rubber said. The four-row tread 
design, 20% deeper than Tire & Rim 
Association standards, is designed for 
longer wear, greater resistance to skid- 
ding, and better traction of all road 
surfaces than original equipment tires, 
the company announced. 
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Shell Chemical Co. 
Expands Styrene Plant 


Shell Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., has completed expansion of its 
styrene production facilities at Torrance, 
Calif. Styrene is a chemical interme- 
diate used in making plastics and 
general-purpose synthetic rubber. The 
expansion raises the plant’s capacity to 
210 million pounds a year. 

Shell has been in the styrene market 
since 1955, when it acquired the syn- 
thetic rubber complex at Torrance from 
the United States government. The sty- 
rene facilities, part of the integrated 
operation, had a rated annual capacity 
of 125 million pounds in 1955. Com- 
pletion of the new program results 
is a total expansion of nearly 70% since 
the plant has been in private operation. 

Raw materials for styrene are ben- 
zene and propane, which are produced 
in large quantities in southern Cali- 
fornia by Shell and other refiners that 
supply the Torrance plant. 


Dayco $1 Million 
Expansion Program 


Dayco Corp., Dayton, O., is planning 
a one-million-dollar expansion program 
for production, shipping, and warehous- 
ing facilities to be completed this year 
in Springfield, Mo., and Waynesville, 
N. C., according to an announcement 
by A. L. Freedlander, Dayco chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer. 

The 52,800-square-foot addition to 
the Springday Co., a Dayco division in 
Springfield, will house enlarged lab- 
oratory and engineering facilities as 
well as increased V-belt manufacturing 
capacity. 

At Waynesville the Dayco southern 
division addition, which will be used 
for foam latex, urethanes, V-belts, and 
automotive hose, will include a 60,000- 
square-foot warehouse and 7,200 square 
feet of covered dock area. The ware- 
house building, designed for rapid 
conversion to a manufacturing facility, 
will house 4,800 square feet of covered 
rail dock, and 2,400 square feet of 
covered truck dock. Capacity will be 
21 rail cars and 24 trailer trucks. On 
completion, Dayco southern division’s 
service facilities will total 8,450 square 
feet of rail and 4,850 square feet of 
covered truck dock. 


John J. Hall Retires 


John J. Hall, initiator of pioneer pro- 
grams in traffic safety throughout North 
America and other parts of the world, 
retired August 1 from the position he 
held since 1954 as director of the Esso 
Safety Foundation. 


Hall began his career in 1914 in the 
employ of Ford Motor Co., serving as 
wholesale manager, service manage 
and dealer until 1926, when he joinec 
the Automotive Equipment Association 
and began to devote most of his time to 
highway safety. In 1936, following a 
campaign for improved motor-vehicle 
safety in New York and other eastern 
states, Hall joined Pennsylvania offi- 
cials to develop the first state-wide pro- 
gram for high-school driver education 
and organized the textbook used for it. 
Hall was named director of special 
services for the Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Executives in 1937, and in 
1939 he organized the national street 
and highway safety program of the 
American Legion and was named its 
first national chairman. 

During World War II, Hall was a 
special consultant to the Highway Traf- 
fic Advisor, Committee of the War De- 
partment, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. In 1944 he left ACIE 
to become public relations manager of 
Atlas Supply Co., worldwide distributor 
of automotive accessories. Later he be- 
came assistant to the president and or- 
ganized a round-the-world trip of the 
DC-4 Atlas Sky Merchant. 

Hall joined Esso Standard Oil Co. in 
1953 and in 1954 was named director 
of the reactivated Esso Safety Founda- 
tion, to implement the goals of the 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety, and to support the highway- 
safety research and educational pro- 
grams of schools, colleges, and private 
and public officials and organizations. In 
1957, Hall received the annual Arthur 
William Memorial Award of the Mu- 
seum of Safety, for distinguished safety 
achievement by an individual. 

With Hall’s retirement, the work of 
the Esso Safety Foundation will be con- 
tinued at the Houston, Tex., headquar- 
ters of Humble Oil & Refining Co. The 
name will be changed to the Humble 
Safety Foundation. 





J. J. Hall 
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Russell DeYoung (left), president 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., presents a tie clasp 
to W. H. McKenzie, manager of 
engineered auto products sales, 
marking McKenzie's 45 years of 
service with the firm 


F. W. Stavely Retires 


F. W. Stavely, director of research 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., since 1945, retired July 1, 
after 39 years of service to the firm. 

Retirement climaxes Dr. Stavely’s 
lifetime study of the structures and 
properties of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers. He became interested in rubber 
in 1917, when he surveyed the status 
of synthetic rubber as a requirement 
for a master’s degree at the University 
of Chicago. Stavely’s insistence on ex- 
ploring the use of alkali metals as 
catalysts led to the discovery of Coral 
synthetic rubber, the first successful 
laboratory synthesis of the natural rub- 
ber structure. This line of research led 
not only to the discovery of Coral, a 
polyisoprene rubber and a complete 
replacement for natural rubber, but 
also to the discovery of Diene, a poly- 
butadiene rubber which improves the 
quality of natural rubber in blends. 

Dr. Stavely joined Firestone in 
1922 and from 1928 to 1933 was mana- 
ger of the laboratory and development 
departments for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of California; then he re- 
turned to Akron as a technical sales 
representative. He rejoined the Cali- 
fornia division in 1935 as manager of 
truck and tractor tire sales and three 
years later became personnel director 
for the parent company. He was man- 
ager of fuel-cell and oil-cell develop- 
ment during World War II and became 
director of chemical and physical re- 
search laboratories in 1945. 

Dr. Stavely earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Sterling College, Sterling, 
Kan., in 1916, a master’s degree from 
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the University of Chicago, and Ph.D. 
in organic chemistry from Chicago in 
1922, and in 1958 he was awarded a 
D.S. degree from Sterling College. 

He was born on July 17, 1894, in 
Lyndon, Kan. 

He has been an active member of 
the American Chemical Society includ- 
ing its Akron Section and its Division 
of Rubber Chemistry and is also a mem- 
ber of Sigma Xi, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Divi- 
sion of High Polymer Physics of the 
American Physical Society, and Institu- 
tion of Rubber Industry. He is also a 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Chemists and a past chairman of The 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 

Ernest T. Handley, formerly execu- 
tive vice president of the plastics and 
synthetic fibers division of Firestone 
and more recently managing director 
of research, succeeds Stavely as director 
of research. 





F. W. Stavely 


Baldwin-Montrose 
Elects Officers 


Herbert J. Siegel and James J. 
Rochlis were elected chairman and 
president, respectively, of Baldwin- 
Montrose Chemical Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 27, at the first or- 
ganizational meeting of the board of 
directors, following the stockholders’ 
meetings of the constituent companies 
on May 26 when the merger was ap- 
proved. Other officers elected were: 
Harry M. Pryale, vice president, rub- 
ber and plastics division; Pincus Roth- 
berg, vice president, chemical divi- 
sion; John L. Reuss, treasurer; and 
John P. Allison, secretary. 

Baldwin-Montrose operates Baldwin 
Rubber Co. and Montrose Chemical 
Co. as divisions. The company also 
controls two major subsidiaries, Mono- 





industry news 


Sol Corp. and General Artists Corp. 
Baldwin Rubber is a supplier of sheet 
and mechanical rubber goods to the 
transportation industry. | Montrose 
Chemical Co., with headquarters at 
Newark, N.J., produces plasticizers and 
chemical intermediates. 


Rubbermaid Bath Line 


Rubbermaid, Inc., Wooster, O., made 
known its plans for expanding its line 
of bath products at a meeting held at 
the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Ill. New bath accessories shown 
by the firm included Safti-Grip bathtub 
and shower-stall mats, a bathtub vanity. 
a toilet bow! brush in a_ rustproof 
caddy, and a laundry dryer for over- 
night drying of small garments. 


Bristol Mfg. Corp. 
To Build New Plant 


Maurice C. Smith, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, 
R. I., led the ground-breaking cere- 
monies on June 1 for the firm’s new 
15,475-square-foot building which will 
be used primarily to allow for ex- 
pansion of making and packing opera- 
tions, utilizing additional equipment, 
and the most up-to-date techniques in 
the manufacture of fabric and water- 
proof footwear. Construction of the 
new facilities will proceed immediately, 
with occupancy expected this coming 
October. 


(Left to right) Arthur J. Levy, sec- 
retary and a director of Bristol 
Mfg. Corp.; William H. Smith, 


president and _ treasurer, and 


George T. Helm, a director, watch 
Chairman Maurice Smith breaking 
ground for new plant 





Flexible Tubing Corp., Guildford, 
Conn., has developed a new trade- 
mark designed in the form of an 
ellipse or tilted oval, which com- 
bines the company's initials on a 
light-blue background. A dark-blue 
speed shaft crosses the "t'' and 
forms the lower bar on the "f" 


ENJAY CHEMICAL CO., a division 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced that the 
plastic-producing capacity of its parent 
company’s polyolefin plant in Baytown, 
Tex., is currently being expanded by 
approximately 50% from an_ initial 
rated capacity of 40 million pounds per 
year. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, 
O., has replaced its Aviation Products 
division with a division of Aerospace 
and Defense Products, which will bear 
company-wide responsibility for direct 
contract sales to the Defense Depart- 
ment and other federal agencies. 


AVISUN CORP., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has begun initial equipment testing of 
its new  100-million-pound-per-year 
polypropylene plant. Located on a 214- 
acre site at New Castle, Del., the 
multi-million dollar plant will make 
the company one of the largest poly- 
propylene producers in the world. 
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news briefs 


J. M. HUBER CORP., New York, 
N. Y., has named L. V. Lomas Chemi- 
cal Co., Ltd., 2633 Jane St., Downs- 
view, Ont., Canada, exclusive distrib- 
utor for Huber specialty kaolin clays 
and Zeolex synthetic silica pigments 
to the paint, varnish, printing ink, plas- 
tics and allied processing industries in 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
The Huber products will be warehous- 
ed in Quebec at St. Lawrence Ware- 
house, Inc., P. O. Box 215, Place 
D’Armes, Montreal 1, P. Q., and in 
Ontario at Terminal Warehouse, Ltd., 
Foot of York Street, Toronto, Ont. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
CO., INC., Wilmington, Del., will ex- 
pand the output of titanium dioxide 
pigment at its New Johnsonville, 
Tenn., plant by 30% in the next 12 
months. 


FRICTION MATERIALS STAND- 
ARD INSTITUTE, INC., New York, 
N. Y., has elected the following officers: 
James L. McGovern, Jr., (Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc.), president; S. Arthur 
Smith (Silver Line Brake Lining 
Corp.), vice president; Harold Hodson 
(Bendix Corp., Marshall-Eclipse Divi- 
sion), treasurer; and Miss Harriet G. 
Duschek, secretary. Other members of 
the board of directors serving with 
these officers are: George S. Lamson 
(L. J. Miley Co.); Alexander Bette 
(Johns-Manville Corp.); John H. Kelly 
(Bendix, Marshall-Eclipse Division) ; 
Joseph Greenan (World Bestos Divi- 
sion, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.); 
and Wade E. Canfield (S. K. Wellman 
Co.). 


SPRAYLAT CORP., New York, 
N. Y., is moving its manufacturing 
plant to larger quarters at 730 S. Co- 
lumbus Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


CARY CHEMICALS, INC., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has approved Phase 
III of its expansion program, which 
involves a $14-million investment in 
new production facilities including the 
construction of a new polymer plant 
designed to produce 150 million pounds 
per year of poly(vinyl chloride). 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., sili- 
cone products department, Waterford, 
N. Y., has opened a new sales office 
at 11 W. Monument St., Dayton, O. 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORP., 
chemical division, Dover, Del., has ap- 
pointed O’Connor & Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., sales representative for Tylac latices 
in Illinois, Indiana, and lower Michigan. 


ANCON CHEMICAL CORP., a 
new petrochemical company recently 
formed as a jointly owned subsidiary 
of Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, 
Wis., and Continental Oil Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., will construct a $1,000,000 
plant at Lake Charles, La. The new 
plant’s output of methyl chloride is ex- 
pected to be used primarily by manu- 
facturers of butyl rubber, tetramethy- 
lead, silicones, methyl cellulose, and 
quarternary ammonium compounds. 


(Continued on page 104) 


Taking part in ground-breaking 
ceremonies for Cabot Corp. West 
Coast distribution center are (Jeff 
to right) Raoul Dedeaux, former 
major league baseball player from 
whom the warehouse will be leased; 
Donald Simonds, Cabot's West 
Coast regional sales manager; and 
Charles Ashcroft, assistant regional 
sales manager. The warehouse, to be 
located in Vernon, Calif., will serv- 
ice Southern California and is ex- 
pected to be completed soon 
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news about people 


Allan F. Kingsley has been appoint- 
head of the technical division, Ne- 
lle Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
anufacturer of resins, solvents, and 
asticizers. In his new post, Kingsley 
ill be in charge of analytical activities. 


Joachim H. Becker has joined the 
chemicals division of J. M. Huber 
Corp., New York, N.Y., in the newly 
created position of engineering de- 
velopment manager. He will headquar- 
ter at Havre de Grace, Md. 


C. B. McKeown, general manager of 
the Aviation Products Division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
new Aerospace and Defense Products 
Division. 





A.F. Kingsley C.D. McCleary 
Charles .D. .McCleary has been 
named director of research and de- 
velopment for Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y. Formerly assistant di- 
rector, he succeeds Wesley S. Coe, 
recently elected managing director of 
Pertroquimica, S.A. (PASA). 


W. Kenneth Hill has been assigned 
as a technical sales representative in 
the New England sales region of Union 
Carbide Plastics Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, N. Y. He 
will be located in the company’s Boston 
district sales office at 300 First Ave., 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


Gaillard A. Mervin, Robert E. Mann 
and E. Reilly Scott have been appoint- 
ed regional sales managers by Southern 
Latex Corp., Austell, Ga., to cover the 
North Carolina, north Georgia, and 
southwest areas, respectively. 


James W. Smith has been appointed 
sales representative in the southeastern 
portion of the United States for Aldan 
Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. O. Grimm, veteran official of 
O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va., has been elected treasurer of Gulf- 
stream Plastics, Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of O’Sullivan. He will fill the 
position vacated by the death of Frank 
Mueller on June 6. Gulfstream Plastics, 
located in Hialeah, Fla., was purchased 
by O’Sullivan Rubber last December. 
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R. A. Harris J.H. Becker 


Roland A. Harris has been made 
vice president—marketing of B. F. 
Goodrich Canada, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 
Canada. 


Thomas E. Cook has been named 
vice president of Westwood Chemical, 
Inc., Cleveland, O., with headquarters 
in Akron, O. He will handle sales and 
promotion to the rubber industry and 
allied trade for Northco Chemical, 
Painesville, O., and for Tumpeer Chem- 
ical Co., Chicago, III. 


William C. Douce, assistant manager, 
rubber chemicals sales division, Phillips 
Chemical Co., has been made Assistant 
Director for Mobilization Planning, 
Chemical & Rubber Division, Business 
& Defense Services Administration, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. He will serve 
under an arrangement by which in- 
dustry makes available key men for 
temporary service without government 
compensation. 


Darwin E. Rhoads has been made 
corporate safety engineer for AviSun 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., a position en- 
tailing overall staff responsibility for 
safety programs throughout the corpo- 
ration. 


Charles McCoy has joined the pro- 
duction department of Mobay Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., at its New Mar- 
tinsville, W. Va., division as a technical 
assistant to the plant supervisor. 


C. B. McKeown 


B. S. Garvey, Jr. 


Benjamin S. Garvey, Jr., has been 
named manager of rubber chemicals, 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and will headquarter at the firm’s 
new technical service laboratories in 
King of Prussia, Pa. He succeeds the 
late George G. Klein. Garvey will be 
responsible for rubber chemical sales 
and for technical services to the rub- 
ber industry. 


J. P. Anderson has been named 
chairman of the board of Dunlop Ca- 
nada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. He 
succeeds Sir G. Edward Beharrell, 
chairraan of Dunlop Rubber of Eng- 
land, who remains a director of the 
Canadian firm. G. F. Plummer, for- 
merly executive vice president, has 


been appointed president of Dunlop 
Canada. 
R. K. Turner has been elected a 


vice president of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, N. Y., and William B. 
Humes was appointed president of 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., division of 
the corporation. 


Arnold E. Boedeker, director of art 
and exhibits for The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., retired July 
1, after more than 45 years’ service. 


W. L. Van Nostrand, Jr., has joined 
the Enjay Laboratories, Linden, N. J., 
where he will conduct application and 
technical service work on Buton resins. 
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news about people 


W. L. Batty, Jr., has been named 
manager of the western district of the 
silicone products department of General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. His office 
will be located in Downey, Calif. 





W. L. Batty, Jr. 


George W. Sadler has been named 
technical representative of the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
Sadler, who joined the Bureau on July 
1, spent a month in orientation meet- 
ings at the natural rubber industry la- 
boratories at Welwyn Garden City, 
just outside London, England. He will 
call on rubber manufacturers from the 
Natural Rubber Bureau’s new branch 
office in New England. 


Donald M. Mahady is now belting 
product manager of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Division, American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mahady succeeds W. J. Potter, who re- 
signed to take a position in another 
industry. 


Frank B. Knight has been made vice 
president, and G. Edward Ammerman 
general sales manager of Chromalox. 
Inc., Murfreesboro, Tenn., a subsid- 
iary of Edwin L. Wiegand Co., manu- 
facturer of electric heat equipment. 


Claude H. Allard has been appointed 
director of marketing of the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N.Y., succeed- 
ing Harold M. Parkekian, now asso- 
ciated with Masters Chemcal Co., 
Toledo, O. 


Bailey K. Howard, president of Field 
Enterprises Educational Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., and Frank Markoe, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuti- 
cal Co., Morris Plains, N. J., were 
elected directors of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Carl E. Hopkins has been appointed 
chief chemist for Metal Hose & Tubing 
Co., Dover, N. J., a subsidiary of 
Dayco Corp. In his new post, Hopkins 
will be responsible for research de- 
velopment, quality control, and general 
supervision of the laboratory staff. 
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G. W. Sadler 


Carl W. Meyers was appointed works 
manager of the North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., plant, Durez Plastics Division of 
Hooker Chemical Corp., New York, 
N. Y., effective July 1. 


R. H. Roberts 


Richard H. Roberts, Jr., is now man- 
ager of the Borger, Tex., laboratory of 
J. M. Huber Corp., New York, N. Y. 
The Borger laboratory is engaged in re- 
search and technical service for Huber’s 
carbon black, kaolin clay, and chem- 
ical products. 





H.E.Dieckman  H. G. Johnson 


Harry E. Dieckman has joined The 
Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., Wadsworth, O., 
as special assistant to the vice president, 
manufacturing. 


H. E. Hughes, manager of the poly- 
isoprene rubber plant of Shell Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, N. Y., now under 
construction near Marietta, O., has been 
named manufacturing manager of the 
synthetic rubber division, succeeding 
R. L. Kittle, who has accepted a sen- 
ior position with an overseas company. 
Hughes’ former position will be oc- 
cupied by G, A, White, presently su- 
perintendent of operations for the Mar- 
ietta plant. 


Harold F. Nunn, formerly vice presi- 
dent-general manager and a director of 
H. K. Porter Co., Ltd., has been elect- 
ed a vice president of The Eagle-Pich- 
er Co., Cincinnati, O. 


James Hamlin has been made sales 
representative in charge of the new 
silicone products department sales office 
of General Electric Co. in Dayton, O. 


J. H. Morrison 


James McWhirter, general manag: 
of industrial chemicals division, Penr- 
salt Chemicals Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
has been elected a vice president of th 
company. 





J. McWhirter 


James H. Morrison has been mad 
sales representative for the wester 
sales district of the silicone proc 
ucts department of General Electri 
Co., Waterford, N. Y., with headquar 
ters in Downey, Calif. 


Hugh G. Johnson, 84, director of 
Johnson Rubber Co., Middlefield, O.. 
retired recently from the post he held 
63 years. Friends and associates hon- 
ored him at a luncheon, when he re- 
ceived a plaque commemorating his 
many years of service as an officer and 
a director of the company. Mr. John- 
son is also president of Toledo Rubber 
Products Corp. 


John B. Winkler, Peter M. Heard, and 
David H. Hess, Jr., have been assigned 
as resident butyl latex representatives 
to the eastern, central, and wesiern 
marketing divisions, respectively, of 
Enjay Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


Andrew J. McNeill has been appoint- 
ed divisional purchasing agent for the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
In his new post he will supervise all 
purchases for the Division. 


Joseph W. Schinzing has been named 
sales representative in the Midwest for 
the chemicals and plastics division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Richard J. Kerr has been appointed 
product manager for epoxies and plas- 
ticizers in the new chemicals group of 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


John H. Peterson has been named 
sales manager of the tire valve division 
of Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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R. K. Turner 


:. K. Turner, a vice president of 
U: ion Carbide Corp., died suddenly on 
Ju y 8 at his home in Larchmont, N. Y. 

\fter receiving B.S. and M.S. degrees 
in Chemical Engineering from Mas- 
se husetts Institute of Technology in 
©)3 and 1924, respectively, Turner 
jo ned Union Carbide Chemicals Co. at 
C endenin, W. Va. He moved to the 
Ucion Carbide plastics company in 
] 
Pp 
1 
a 


52 as a vice president and was ap- 

inted president of that division in 

57. In June, 1961, he was elected a 

e president of Union Carbide Corp. 

[Turner was a member of the Ameri- 
cn Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
Pinnacle Club, Larchmont Yacht Club, 
Larchmont Volunteer Fire Department, 
Iarchmont Manor Society, the M.I.T. 
ciubs of New York and Westchester, 
Nwewcomen Society, and the New Eng- 
land Society. 

He was born in Newton, Mass., in 
1902. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
iour daughters, three brothers, and 14 
erandchildren. 


Ernest |. Kilcup 


Ernest I. Kilcup, 70, president, treas- 
urer, and board chairman of Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., died on 
July 10 at his home in Barrington, 
R. I., after a business career which 
encompassed 43 active years of service. 

Dr. Kilcup joined Davol in 1918 and 
was made credit manager in 1921. In 
1928 he became assistant secretary- 
treasurer; a director, secretary, and 
acting treasurer in 1930; managing 
executive in 1932; and president in 
1937, 

A graduate of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., and Providence Pub- 
lic schools, Dr. Kilcup engaged in many 
educational, humanitarian, and_phil- 
anthropic activities during his business 
career. He taught economics, market- 
ing, and financial management at 
Northeastern University and in his 
later years received honorary degrees 
from several colleges, including a Doc- 
torate of Science from the Rhode Is- 
land College of Pharmacy, now a divi- 
sion of the University of Rhode Island. 

The deceased was a trustee of Bryant 
College and of the Osteopathic Gen- 
eral Hospital of Rhode Island. Among 
the organizations of which he was a 
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Ernest |. Kilcup 


director are the Citizens Savings Bank, 
the Automobile Mutual Insurance Co. 
of America, the Factory Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. of America, and 
C. R. Band, Inc., Summit, N. J., a 
surgical supply house. 

Upon his recent retirement as a di- 
rector of the Emma Pendleton Bradley 
Hospital, Dr. Kilcup was cited for 
unselfish service to that institution. 
Kilcup was also an active member of 
various credit, commerce, and fraternal 
associations. 

The deceased was born in Providence, 
R. I, on January 27, 1891. 

He is survived by his wife, a brother, 
and a sister. 

He was buried on July 13, at the 
Princess Hill Cemetery, Barrington, 
R. I. A memorial service was held on 
July 14. 


Theron R. Palmer 


Theron R. Palmer, founder, former 
president (1903-1947), and board 
chairman (1947-1961) of Continental 
Rubber Works, Erie, Pa., died July 5 
after a long illness. 

Palmer began his career in the rub- 
ber industry at the age of 16 with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron, O., 
where he gained seven years of valuable 
experience. In 1900 he joined Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa., as 
general manager, but resigned in 1903 
to start his own company, The Conti- 


nental Rubber Works, with a plant in 
Erie, Pa. Under Palmer’s direction, the 
company attained considerable emi- 
nence in the rubber industry as pro- 
ducer of molded and extruded rubber 
parts, tires and tubes, industrial and 
contractors’ hose, and various synthetic 
rubber products. 

Palmer was born in Edinburg, O., in 
1877. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and a son. 


Vincent Madsen 


Vincent Madsen, 48, managing direc- 
tor of plantations in Malaya and Su- 
matra for United States Rubber Co., 
and an expert on Far East rubber, pro- 
duction, export, and financing, died of 
a kidney ailment on July 23 in a New 
York, N. Y., hospital. 

Madsen started with the company as 
a junior auditor in 1937, after holding 
positions with several banks and trust 
companies. In 1938, he was sent to Su- 
matra as an accountant. When the Jap- 
anese captured the island in 1941, he 
was interned along with other rubber 
company Officials for a period of 3% 
years, during which the group managed 
to subsist by smuggling seeds into their 
compound and growing a few vege- 
tables. 

After his release, Madsen was as- 
signed to the company’s New York 
headquarters for a year; then he return- 
ed to the Far East as chief accountant 
for operations in Malaya. He held var- 
ious positions with the company and 
was appointed general manager of Ma- 
layan American Plantations, Ltd., and 
then head manager of P.T. United 
States Rubber Sumatra Plantations, 
both subsidiaries of U. S. Rubber. 

In 1954 the deceased was named 
managing director of the plantation di- 
vision and since then divided his time 
between the general offices in New 
York and the Far East. 

Madsen was graduated from New 
York University in 1932 with a mas- 
ter’s degree in economics and also stu- 
died at the Harvard Business School. 
He was a director of the American In- 
donesian Chamber of Commerce and a 
member of the Harvard Advance Man- 
agement Association. 

The deceased was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on November 26, 1912. 

Services were held July 26 in New 
York, followed by interment at Fern- 
cliff Cemetery, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

He is survived by his wife. 
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William S. Wolfe 


William S$. Wolfe, former director 
of domestic production for The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
died June 30 at the age of 70 at Del- 
ray Beach, Fla., where he and his wife 
had lived since his retirement in 1959. 

A graduate of Marietta (Ohio) Col- 
lege and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Wolfe joined Goodyear’s 
development department in 1912 and 
was made chief development engineer 
three years later. In 1922 he became 
vice president and factory manager of 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, O. 
Returning to Goodyear in 1934, Wolfe 
was engaged in sales work, principally 
on truck tires. He rejoined the factory 
organization as manager of develop- 
ment in 1937 and was appointed fac- 
tory manager in 1939 and director of 
production for all Goodyear domestic 
plants in 1937. 

Services were held in Akron on July 
>. 

He is survived by his wife and a son. 


Earl Antrim 


Earl Antrim, an extruded goods cost 
estimator for Yale Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Sandusky, Mich., died of a heart attack 
on July 21 while on vacation. 

He was a member of Friends Me- 
morial Church, Muncie, Ind. 

Antrim was born on May 17, 1907, 
in Yorktown, Ind., where burial took 
place in Hawk Cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
two daughters, three brothers, and nine 
grandchildren. 


A. S. Bishop 


A. S. Bishop, former board chair- 
man of the Goodyear Tyre & Rubber 
Co. (Great Britain Ltd.), died during 
surgery on July 10 in Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, England, at the age of 68. Bishop 
retired from active service with the 
company in 1959, but continued as a 
director until his death. 

He became associated with Goodyear 
in 1916, following action in France dur- 
ing World War I. Initiating his career 
as a clerk in the solid tire department 
at the Manchester branch, he was made 
manager of solid tire sales in London, 
in 1919. During this period of Good- 
year history, when giant pneumatic 
tires were being introduced in the 
United States, Bishop came to Akron, 
O., to learn about this revolutionary 
development. He returned to Great 
Britain to pioneer fitting of these tires 
to public service and transport vehicles, 
and within a few years giant tires were 
a familiar sight on the streets of Eng- 
land. In 1922, Mr. Bishop was named 
assistant to the sales manager of Good- 
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A. S. Bishop 


year-Great Britain and four years later 
was appointed manager of the com- 
mercial tire department. He was made 
general sales manager in 1933 and ad- 
vanced to the position of sales director 
in 1936, continuing in that capacity 
until being named managing director 
in 1954. He became chairman of the 
board in 1957, 

The deceased was born in Tring, 
England. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and two grandchildren. 


Washington Report 


(Continued from page 95) 


the record documents going back as far 
as 1923, a move that produced protests 
from tire company attorneys who 
claimed they had been led to believe 
that only the period from 1950 would 
be covered in the submission of evi- 
dence and testimony. 

Kelaher charged that a system of 
“price leadership” exists in the tire in- 
dustry. The way it worked, he said, was 
usually by the announcement of one of 
the leading tire manufacturers of a 
coming rise in prices. Other companies 
thereupon followed suit and adjusted 
their own prices simultaneously after 
the “leader” had given the signal. 

The FTC attorney also suggested that 
tire companies allocated markets and 
conspired to rig bids on government 
procurement operations. He cited code 
names indicating that they were used 
when bids to the Federal Government 
were involved; among them were “Sol- 
dier & Ralph” for General Tire & Rub- 
ber; “Canfield & Andrew” for Good- 
year; “Stoneman & Daniel” for Fire- 
stone, and so on. 

Kelaher alleged that the tire manu- 
facturers agreed to allocate state busi- 
ness among themselves and would 


designate certain companies to bid 
higher than the companies to which the 
business had been “allocated.” He als: 
charged that the Big Four used net 
price lists resulting in generally identi 
cal prices although, by prior agreement 
other companies had lower prices. This 
he claimed, was part of the RMA’ 
“uniform system of accounting” whic! 
FTC alleges was used by all rubbe 
companies as the standard for settin: 
tire and tube prices. 


FDA Suspends Penalty 
On Labeling Act 


The Food & Drug Administratior 
announced suspension of penalty pro 
visions of the Federal Hazardous Sub 
stances Labeling Act until February 1 
1962, for all hazardous substances othe: 
than highly toxic, extremely flammabk 
and flammable. 

On January 31, FDA extended the 
effective date of the enforcement pro 
visions of the Act until August 1, 1961 
except for those products. 

The Act became enforceable Febru- 
ary 1, 1961, but authorized the Depart 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare 
to extend the effective date for not 
more than 18 months. 

On April 29, 1961, proposed regula 
tions were published in the Federa 
Register, and comments were requested 
thereon. Numerous comments were re- 
ceived from associations, firms, and in- 
dividuals during the 60 days specified 
for submitting comments. In addition, 
an open meeting was held on July 13 
and 14, 1961, at which time oral state- 
ments were received. 

Deputy Commissioner of Food & 
Drugs John L. Harvey said that “time 
will be required to consider all the 
comments received and to issue final 
regulations.” 

Therefore, the time of enforcement 
was extended. 

The Federal Caustic Poison Act re- 
mains in full force and effect during the 
period of this extension. 


News Briefs 
(Continued from page 100) 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP., 
Winchester, Va., and A. L. GEB- 
HARDT CO., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
announced their association in a mar- 
keting and technical service arrange- 
ment which will cover Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 


IMPERIAL COMMODITIES 
CORP., New York, N. Y., will conduct 
all its rubber business through its whol- 
ly owned subsidiary, Alan L. Grant 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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international picture 


Retreading Industry 
Developing in Vietnam 


In line with the program for a bal- 
inced economy for Vietnam, new in- 
lustries are gradually to be introduced, 
ncluding the manufacture of rubber 
z00ds. Since most of the raw materials 
is well as qualified labor are available, 
i large part of the 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
of rubber goods imported annually 
could well be made locally, and some 
may even be exported. The imports of 
rubber goods include about 400,000 
tires yearly for automobiles and trucks 
for military and civilian purposes. 

Though for the time being domestic 
tire production is not feasible, good 
progress has already been made in tire 
retreading, and actual capacity is now 
put at some 32,000 units a year. One 
enterprise, described in an article in 
Revue Générale du Caoutchouc, 
(March, 1961, p. 334), started as a 
small shop in 1959 and is now a mod- 
ern factory equipped with German 
machinery. It handles tires up to 12.00 
x 20 and in 1960 produced more than 
12,000 retreads. 

An interesting development in re- 
treading in Vietnam is the growing use 
of compounds made with red clay- 
rubber masterbatches. Experiments on 
a small scale were first made in 1954, 
but it was not until 1959 that the new 
compound began to catch on, and by 
the end of 1960 more than 30,000 re- 
caps were made with it. 

The red clay, consisting essentially 
of iron hydroxide and kaolinite, occurs 
abundantly in many of the important 
rubber plantation areas, and the master- 
batches are prepared by coflocculation 
of a suspension of the clay and latex. 
TL-100 masterbatches, containing 100 
parts of clay to 100 parts of rubber, 
are commercially available and have 
been found suitable for use in tread 
compounds; the red clay replaces car- 
bon black as the reinforcing filler. Re- 
caps made from red-clay masterbatches 
have proved satisfactory in road tests, 
under the difficult Vietnam conditions. 


Semperit Dominates 
Austrian Industry 


As a result of the merger policy of 
the leading Austrian firm, Semperit 
Oesterreichisch-Amerikanische Gummi- 
werke A.G., all but about 8% of the 
country’s output of rubber goods is now 
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concentrated in this one company so 
that for all practical purposes Semperit 
stands for the Austrian rubber industry. 

In 1960 the country’s consumption 
of rubber totaled 18,906 tons, includ- 
ing 10,863 tons of natural rubber and 
8,043 tons of synthetic rubber, as com- 
pared with 18,247 tons in 1959, includ- 
ing 11,506 tons of natural rubber and 
6,741 tons of synthetic rubber. Produc- 
tion of rubber goods totaled 43,700 
tons in 1960, against 34,652 tons the 
year before: tires represented 20,000 
tons, against 16,960 tons. 

Semperit’s expansion program calling 
for substantially increased facilities for 
tire manufacture as well as for new 
factories for footwear and hose (now 
under construction) is calculated fur- 
ther to accelerate the rate of progress 
in Austria. 

Both imports and exports increased 
in 1960; the value of imports rose from 
120,400,000 schilling in 1959 to 156,- 
100,000 schilling last year; while ex- 
ports went up to 264,100,000 schilling 
from 208,300,000 schilling. 

The countries of the Common Market 
supplied the greater part of the imports 
(59% in 1960 and 69% in 1959), but 
also were the best customers for Aus- 
trian rubber goods, taking 44% in 1960, 
against 39% in 1959. 


NR Only 60% of New 
Rubber Used in Italy 


Out of the total 111,095 tons of new 
rubber consumed by the Italian rubber 
industry in 1960, 44,104 tons, or al- 
most 40%, was synthetic rubber. By far 
the greater part of the synthetic ton- 
nage—33,699 tons—consisted of SBR 
and SBR latex; the rest included 5,191 
tons of butyl rubber, 4,064 tons of neo- 
prene, and 1,150 tons of nitrile rubber. 

The following table gives the amounts 
of natural and synthetic rubber (in- 
cluding latices) consumed by the main 
branches of the industry last year: 





Synthetic Natural 

Rubber Rubber 

Tires tons. 26,237 43,529 
Footwear 1,071 3,128 
Heels and soles 1,680 966 
Cables 5,378 721 
Other rubber goods 9,738 18,647 
Total 44,104 66,991 


In addition to the new rubber, Italy 
used 10,791 tons of reclaim, half of 
which was taken by the tire industry. 


Houdry Butadiene Unit 
Licensed in Brazil 


Houdry-Brazilian Co. has licensed 
Petroleo Brasileiro, S.A., (Petrobras) to 
construct a 29,000-metric-ton-per-year 
dehydrogenation unit near Rio de 
Janeiro, according to a license agree- 
ment signed recently by Geonisio 
Carvalho Barroso and Theodore A. 
Burtis, presidents. respectively, of Pe- 
trobras and Houdry. 

The plant will be situated at Petro- 
bras’ synthetic rubber complex now 
under construction at Duque de Caxias 
and will have the flexibility to produce 
butadiene, the principal ingredient in 
synthetic rubber, from normal butane 
or mixtures of butane and butenes. 
Feedstocks for the Houdry dehydro- 
genation plant will be furnished by 
Petrobras’ new refinery, also at Duque 
de Caxias. 

Besides the dehydrogenation unit, 
Petrobras has licensed two large Hou- 
driforming units now under construc- 
tion near Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. 


Du Pont To Build Plant 
In Northern Ireland 


A multi-million dollar plant for the 
manufacture of isocyanates, a_ basic 
raw material used in the production 
of urethane foams, will be built by 
Du Pont Co., (United Kingdom), Ltd., 
on its plant site at Maydown, near 
Londonderry, Northern Ireland, ac- 
cording to William H. McCoy, manag- 
ing director of Du Pont’s British sub- 
sidiary. 

This new facility will supply “Hy- 
lene” organic isocyanates, used in mak- 
ing both rigid and flexible urethane 
foams, for markets in the United King- 
dom and for export to other coun- 
tries in the Free Trade area. The sec- 
ond manufacturing unit to be built by 
Du Pont (United Kingdom), it will be 
located adjacent to the company’s neo- 
prene synthetic rubber plant. Con- 
struction will begin later this year 
under the supervision of Du Pont engi- 
neers, and the plant is expected to be 
in operation late in 1963. Until the new 
facility at Londonderry is completed, 
isocyanates will continue to be exported 
to European customers from the plant 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., in the United States. 
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Goodyear to Build 
Tire Plant in Turkey 


The Government of Turkey has 
granted the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. authorization to form a $13.000.000 
company. Goodyear Lastikleri Turk 
Anonim Sirketi, in association with 
local interests. for the purpose of build- 
ing a tire factory. Under terms of the 
authorization, the installation. which 
will employ approximately 300 persons. 
must go into production within two 
years. Initial capacity will include a 
complete line of passenger. truck, and 
agricultural tires and tubes. as well as 
tread rubber and other tire repair ma- 
terials. 

Construction of this plant will in- 
crease the number of Goodyear inter- 
national manufacturing operations to 


as 
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French Mono-Rail and 
Subway Rubber-Tired 


In France the attempt is being made 
to solve the problem of providing rapid, 
comfortable. and economical transpor- 
tation for passengers in crowded cities. 
by a system of overhead transit em- 
ploying suspended rubber-tired trains 
The system. which eliminates the dis- 
advantages of the noise and unsightli- 
ness of the usual type of elevated rail- 
wav. has been in service since 1960 
on an experimental line. one kilometer 
long (0.62-mile) near Orleans. The car 
n use is intended to carry 32 persons 
seated and 91 standing: it is suspended 
from two bogies equipped with four 
Supporting and driving wheels. and 
four guide wheels, fitted with Michelin 
X-type tires, 1200 x 20. inflated with 
nitrogen at 9 kg/cm. The track is a 
metal box girder strong enough to allow 
supports to be spaced 100 feet apart. 

The design of the track not only per- 
mits a neat appearance by concealing 
bogies. races. power supply. and signal- 
ing devices. but protects these 
parts against weather 

Pneumatic-tired subway trains were 
first run experimentally in Paris in No- 
vember 1951: then five years later all 
the trains for the 6.5-km. Chatelet- 
Porte des Lilas line Were mounted on 
pneumatic tires. 

Apparently the results sought by the 
use of pneumatic tires—increased riding 
comfort, reduced weight of material. 
improved starting and braking perform- 
ance—have been satisfactorily achieved. 
for the trains for the 15-km.. Pont de 
Neuilly—Porte de Vincennes (Paris) 
subway line. now under construction, 
are also to be equipped with pneumatic 
tires. The first of these trains is expect- 
ed to be in service by 1963: when the 
line is completed at the end of 1964 
it will require 52 trains of five cars 
each. or 260 cars in all. 


also 
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C. H. M. Baker 


FBRAM Elects Officers 


C. H. M. Baker, a director of the 
Firestone Tyre & Rubber Co.. Ltd., and 
former vice president of the Federation 
of British Rubber & Allied Manufac- 
turers. was elected president of FBRAM 
at the annual general meeting held on 
July 

Baker was a founder member of the 
rubber industry's Materials Supply 
Committee. of which he became chair- 
man at the end of 1959. He was also 
one of the prime movers in the world- 
wide campaign for the more orderly 
and reliable marketing of natural rub- 
ber. and leader of the British rubber in- 
dustry’s delegation to the Third Inter- 
national Rubber Quality and Packing 
Conference in Singapore in 1960. He is 
an industry advisor to the Board of 
Trade’s representatives on the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group. 

Two vice presidents elected at the 
same FBRAM meeting were D. E. 
Cameron, chairman and managing di- 
rector of B. B. Chemical Co.. Ltd., and 
chairman of the Sealant Manufacturers’ 
Conference of the FBRAM; and D. D. 
Marshall, managing director of the 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd.. 
and chairman of the British Rubber & 
Plastics Belting Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


German Machinery 
Output Increases 


The value of German output of ma- 
chinery for the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries more than doubled in the 
period 1957-1960 (inclusive). from 
180.600.000 DM. to 362.000.0000 DM. 
The increase in the value of machinery 
exports during the same period almost 
paralleled the growth of production: 
the respective amounts for 1957 and 


1960 were 86,200,000 DM. and 150, 
500.000 DM. The ratio of export t 
output value however, was 42.5 in 
1960, against 47.7 in 1957. 

Practically every type of machine ap 
pears to have made marked gains in th. 
period considered, though an analysi 
of the data points up very clearly how 
much the 1960 results owe to the rapid 
expansion of the plastics industry. Thus 
the value of extruders produced went 
up from 29,900,000 DM. in 1957 to 
64.700.000 DM. in 1960; while that of 
injection molding machines (not in 
cluding molds) climbed from 31.600,- 
000 to 98.800.000 DM. In the case 
of machinery specifically for the rubber 
industry. a comparable advance, but 
at lower level, was made by equipment 
for retreading and repairing tires (from 
7.700.000 to 17.900.000 DM.) and vul- 
canization installations (from 7,700,000 
to 15.300.000 DM.). 


French Rubber Exports 
Climb 800% in Decade 


French exports of tires and industrial 
rubber goods rose approximately 800% 
between 1950 and 1960, according to 
figures in the April, 1961, issue of 
Revue Générale du Caoutchouc. 

The breakdown shows that tire ex- 
ports quadrupled during the period, 
and exports of industrial rubber goods 
increased 10 times. 

Figures show that exports climbed 
only moderately from 1950 to 1957, 
when the French industry was resum- 
ing and consolidating its position in 
the world market following World War 
II. then skyrocketed from 1957 to 1960. 

Tire exports were 8.578 tons, with 
« value of 3,351 million old francs in 
1950. By 1957 they were 15,897 tons, 
value. 7.599 million old francs. In 1960 
they reached 32.738 tons. value. 19,- 
584 million old francs. 

Exports of industrial rubber goods 
rose from 1.702 tons, value, 953 mil- 
lion old francs, in 1950, to 4,410 tons, 
value. 2.373 million old francs. in 1957. 


By 1960 they reached 15,100 tons, 
value, 10.196 old francs. 

The Common Market agreement, 
which went into effect in 1958, un 


doubtedly played its part in the up- 
surge of exports between 1957 and 
14960. Data for distribution of exports 
by trade areas reveal that members of 
the Common Market bought 15% more 
French rubber products in 1958 than 
in 1957, 93% more in 1959 than in 
1958, and 74% more in 1960 than in 
1959. Since many French tire manufac- 
turers have branches in other Common 
Market countries, the bulk of the in 
crease in exports to Common Market 
countries was in industrial rubber goods. 

Exports to countries outside the Com 
mon Market also increased, but only at 
about a 33% annual rate in 1959 and 
1960. 
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Now you can greatly increase warehouse space 


at no increase in cost with... 


high apparent density zinc oxides 


AZODOX stores in much less space than 


other zinc oxides. That’s because you get many 
more pounds of AZODOX per cubic foot of pig- 
ment—up to 62 Ibs. per cubic foot! Save valuable 
space for other purposes with every ton of 
AZODOX you buy. 


In the manufacture of AZODOX, an exclusive 
process removes excess, space-wasting air from 
between individual particles of zinc oxide. Actual 
pigment density and every other desirable prop- 
erty remain unchanged. High apparent density 
AZODOxX flows freely yet dusts less, incorporates 
fast and disperses thoroughly. 


For technical data, fill in and mail this coupon. 


oan a] re] 


1515 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send me technical information about... 


AZODOX-44 AZODOX-55-TT 

AZODOX-55 AZODOX-550 

15 types of AZO brand zinc oxides 
PORNO sx. « Prac cccrcsercedivuxensutwateacesnen Lit eee Ts 
COMIDSIV sos sccticddourecipervinsoesevererwisscneecwnvseeune 
POI si ec cacnseinn CeREEEKe CESDEI eer oen eraser esoeeneuses 
CHiiccccvaneeicninsctcviccncsosveaes Zone... State....ce0s 


August, 196] 


e Easier to Handle 
Stacks Higher, Safely 
Less Bag Breakage 


Close-Packed, 
Unitized Shipments 





AZODO is available in the following 


grades at no additional cost over conventional 
zinc oxides: 


Bulk Reinforce- 
Density Rate of ment 
Ibs./cu. ft. Activation Properties 
AZODOX-44 | 60 Medium High 
(Conventional) 
AZODOX-55 60 Fast High 
(Conventional) 
AZODOX-55-TT 62 Fast High 
(Surface Treated) 
AZODOX-550 58 Medium High 
(Conventional) 
merican 


were ee 
a aneeten anal 
_— 

naam 


= inc sales company 


Distributors for 
AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio « Chicago « St. Louis New York 
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international picture 


Sir Geoffrey Clay 
Plans To Retire 


Once more Malaya is looking tor a 
Superman” of the rubber industry. to 
Steer research. The present Controlle 
of Rubber Research. Sir Geotfreyv Clay. 
is to retire in March, 1962. when he 
will have served three years in Malava 
Sir Geoffrey, 65. has turned down an 
offer to extend his contract because he 
fears the strain of continued work in 
the tropics at his age. Sir Geoffrey is 
not only Controller of Rubber Research. 
but also chairman of the boards of the 
Natural Rudber Bureau. Natural Rub- 
ber Producers’ Research Association, 
The Rubber Research Institute of Ma- 
laya, and the Malayan Rubber Fund 

The important post of representative 
for the Malayan Rubber Fund Board 
in London will be vacated by E. Jago. 
at the end of next vear. and a secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Lim Kim Cheng. 
is being trained to take his place 


Market Sought for 
Low-Temperature NR 


Aso crystallization-inhibited — natura! 
rubber has been developed which has 
excellent low-temperature — qualities. 
both in the raw and vulcanized states, 
L. Bateman, director of the Natural 
Rubber Producers Research Associa 
tion. reported to the coordinating ad 
visory committee of the Malayan Rub- 
ber Fund Board 

At present the NRPRA remains the 
only source of supply of the dry rub- 
ber. and 200-pound batches can be 
made as required. Dr. Bateman report- 
ed. One drum of crystallization-inhibit 
ed latex has been received from. the 
Rubber Research Institute for a British 
firm which showed interest in a low- 
temperature latex. 

U. S. firms interested in a crystalli- 
zation-inhibited rubber should get in 
touch with Dr. W. E. Cake, vice presi- 
dent. United States Rubber Co.. New 
York. N. Y.. who has been asked by 
the coordinating advisory committee to 
determine potential interest in the new 
rubber here. 

Crystallization of the rubber is  in- 
hibited by introducing: irregularity in 
the rubber molecule without modifying 
the molecule to such an extent that 
crystallization is prevented on stretch- 
ing. Thus tensile properties are not af 
fected 

This was originally accomplished in 
NRPRA research by using thiol acids 
with large substituent groups, such as 
thiolacetic and thiobenzoic acids. achiev- 
ing the reaction on the mill or in an 
internal mixer. Dr. Bateman also re- 
ported that 2-3 of thiol acid was re- 
quired to reduce the rate of crystalli- 
zation about a hundred times. The prod- 
uct. however. was prone to scorch and 
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suffered) considerable peptization. No 
such bad effects were found in latex. 
on the other hand, and the reaction 
Was even more efficient: 1 of thiol 
acid reduced the rate of crystallization 
1.000. times. 

The reaction in latex was so efficient 
that another explanation of its effect 
was sought for. and research showed 
that some cis-trans isomerization was 
taking place. With this knowledge, an 
alternative reagent for inducing this 
isomerization was found in sulfur diox- 
ide. introduced into rubber in mixers or 
extruders as the crystalline butadiene 
sulphone. which liberates sulfur dioxide 
on heating. This method is used for 
dry rubber, but the thiol acid method is 
sull used for latex. 

Material and processing costs are es- 
timated at one shilling-sixpence to two 
shillings (21-28¢) per pound for the la- 
tex process, and one shilling-sixpence 
(21¢) for the dry rubber process. Dr. 
Bateman reported. 


\ 


Smallholders Up Share 
In Liberia Production 


The smallholder share in production 
of Liberian natural rubber production 
is expected to increase significantly in 
coming years, as smallholder trees ma- 
ture, the United States Department of 
Commerce reports. 

Total production of natural rubber 
in Liberia in 1960 was 43.050 long tons. 
compared with 42.800 long tons in 
1959. This year production is expected 
to increase again, to 44.200 long tons. 

Production by smallholders increased 
from 12% of the total in 1958 to 
13.3% in 1959 and 15.5% last year. 
The bulk of smallholder producing 
trees. however. was in the very earls 
period of their productive life, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

The figures show the story. Of the 
191.932 acres of land in rubber pro- 
duction, 105,132 were on plantations 
and 86,800 in small holdings. The plan- 
tation holdings included 68.286 acres 
of mature trees and 36.846 acres of 
immature trees, or nearly twice as 
many mature trees as immature trees. 

On the other hand, the smallholdings 
included 49,500 mature trees, or only 
about 57° of the total. compared with 
37.300 immature trees. 

The Department of Commerce fur- 
ther noted that exports of natural rub- 
ber from Liberia last year were off 
very slightly. 42.375 long tons, against 
42.433 long tons in 1959, Dollar value 
was up from $33,111,121 in 1959 to 
$35.968.686 long tons in 1960. owing 
to high world prices of natural rubber 
in the first half of last year. 

The Liberian Government has a tax 
of l¢ a pound on sales and exports of 
natural rubber when the price is 20 
to 30c¢. 1.5¢ a pound when the price 
is 30 to 406, 26 a pound when the 


price exceeds 40¢,. 


Polypropylene Plant 
Launched in Austria 


On July 14. Danube Petrochemic 
A.G. launched the first Austrian poly 
propylene plant at) Schwechat. nea 
Vienna. Austria is the fifth country ir 
the world to begin production of this 
plastic following Italy. Germany. the 
United States and England. The new 
installation, begun in August, 1959 
covers 130 acres and will produce 
10,000,000 pounds per year of the 
plastic under the trade name, Daplen 
An adjacent refinery will supply raw 
material for the process. 


Mexico Seeks To Grow 
Own Rubber Supply 


Mexico has started a program to in 
crease production of natural rubber to 
reduce the imports which her expand- 
ing rubber manufacturing industry in 
creasingly requires and which now an- 
nually drains some 180 million pesos in 
foreign exchange. 

For the last 18 years the National 
Institute of Agricultural Research of 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
studying the scientific cultivation of 
rubber and claims to have solved the 
various problems involved. The Insti- 
tute has an experimental plantation at 
E] Palomar, Veracruz, where 22.000 
trees are already under cultivation. Ac- 
cording to the report discussed in Hulc 
Viexicano y Plasticos (May, 1961, p 
16) some of the trees are capable of 
yielding at the rate of about 1,600 to 
1.800 pounds per acre per annum. Re 
cently the Malayan Government donat- 
ed budwood from selected, high-yielding 
Hevea clones, and these are to be 
planted immediately at the station by 
experts. 

The station has an educational func- 
tion also: it offers many farmers and 
country people the opportunity of learn 
ing about the great possibilities of the 
proper methods of growing rubber. 


PELLETIZED NEWS 


An important new center of the 
Soviet chemical industry is reported to 
be planned for the region bordering 
the middle course of the Volga River. 
Russia’s and also Europe's largest rivet 
A synthetic rubber factory and a sec 
tion of the Novokuibyschev works fo! 
synthetic alcohol are soon to go into 
operation. Equipment for these projects 
is to be supplied partly by East Ge 
many and partly by Czechoslovakia 
The program calls for the erection otf 
about 50 chemical factories in the 
Kuibyschev area by 1965, according to 
reports. 
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Enjay Butyl smooths the bounce out of bumps! 


For built-in shock absorption and 
damping, Enjay Butyl has proved to 
be outstanding in product after prod- 
uct. The illustration above shows why. 
Unlike ordinary rubber (red ball) 
which shows extended bounce when 
dropped, Enjay Butyl (blue ball) 
absorbs shock with almost no bounce 
at all! Results—in automobile engine 


Xx CITIN< N — 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


mounts and axle bumpers — greater 
shock absorption for smoother rides ; 
in tires — road-hugging perform- 
ance, quieter, safer stops and no 
squeal even on sharpest curves. 

In addition, Enjay Butyl offers 
many other outstanding properties 
such as impermeability to gases and 
resistance to chemicals, heat, weath- 


er, ozone and aging. In addition to 
Butyl, there is new Buty! Latex and 
Butyl HT-10-66 


resistance and faster 


(halogenated for 
high heat 
cures). In rubber, plastics, chemicals 
and oil additives, chances are that 
lnjay has the product to solve your 
problem. Write to us at 15 West 5lst 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Makes 
Adhesives 
Bond 
Better 


Bostik 4008 
TIE COAT 


== 
—=\\ 


This is an extra-ordinary primer and 
tie coat that locks itself to substrate, 
makes it possible to use common, low- 
cost adhesives for more critical bond- 
ing. Especially good when bonding 
plastic and rubber-like materials to 
metal. 

This is how you benefit from Bostik 
AdhereAbility — the skill of making the 
most out of standard adhesives in 
place of exotic or expensive types. Your 
Bostik representative will help you 
specify the right Bostik number and 
provide application assistance. 

















Send for the new 
Bostik METHODS... 


provides up-to-the min- 
ute data and information 
on the newest in adhe- 
sives, plus money-saving 
ideas and applications. 


Whatever your adhesive 
need write: Bostik, 

BB CHEMICAL CO., 
Subsidiary of 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
784 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bostik 


ADHEREABILITY 








The Skill of Making Things Stick 
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Malayan rubber production in the 
first five months of 1961 was reported 
at 281,167 tons, up from the 278.194 
tons harvested in the like period last 
year. 


NIGERIA has become an important 
factor in African rubber production. 
Shipments have progressively risen from 
13.410 tons in 1950 to 41.062 tons in 
1958 to 53,205 tons in 1959 and to 
§8.523 tons in 1960. 


CHINA took more than half Burma’s 
total exports of rubber in 1960, that is, 
§.287 out of 8.707 tons. In 1958 her 
share was 2,600 out of 11.197 tons. 
but following what seems to have be- 
come a policy of erratic marketing. 
China bought only 339 tons in 1959. 
when Burma's total shipments were 
11.405 tons. 


The amount of SP rubbers exported 
by Malaya in 1960 rose to 2,828 tons, 
from 2.316 tons in 1959. The SP RSS 
rubber continues to be the SP grade 
most in demand. but the new concen- 
trated PA 80 type, launched last year. 
is to some extent taking its place. The 
PA 80 grade. of which 210 tons were 
sold in 1960, is also affecting sales of 
SP crepe. SP rubbers were shipped to 
23 consumer countries last year, when 
all but four countries—Germany, Great 
Britain. New Zealand, and Italy—in- 
creased their imports. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
England. will build a £2-million tire 
and tube plant at Ikeja, near Lagos, 


The preparation and properties of 
bitumen/rubber  masterbatches with 
which to rubberize bitumen for use in 
road surfacing were described by 
Shin-Ichi Narusawa and others at the 
Rubber Research Conference held in 
Kuala Lumpur in September, 1960, 
These masterbatches, easily dispersible 
in hot bitumen, are made with low- 


grade rubber, for instance, flat bark. | 
The formula recommended calls for 80 | 


parts by weight of flat bark. 20 parts 
distilled 40/60 bitumen. 5 parts oxalic 
acid powder. All ingredients are mixed 
in a roll mill. If a high degree of 
ductility is required, 5 parts by weight 
of sulfur must also be incorporated. 


MALAYA exported 461,812 tons of 
rubber in the first five months of 1961, 
The United Kingdom, as usual, was the 
best customer, taking more than 81,000 
tons: the United States. with 49,000 
tons, was second, very closely followed 
by Japan with 48,000 tons: Russia was 
fourth with 45,600 tons: but we note 
that China, after buying 2.434 tons in 
January, took nothing in the succeeding 
four months. 


French consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber is expected to reach 150,000 tons 
by 1965, and total rubber consumption 
to reach 260.000 tons, Alphonse Rou- 
gier, head of the chemical division of 
the French Ministry of Industry. re- 
cently announced. This figure com- 
pares with 82,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber consumed last year out of a 
total of 204,000 tons of rubber con- 
sumed, he said. According to estimates, 
use of synthetic rubber will increase 





Nigeria. with Nigerian interests in- from 40 to 58% of total rubber used. 
vited to buy 49° of the stock. The he pointed out. In pi 
factory is planned to open by the end 

4 en — ey 
of next year. FHAILAND’S rubber output, until 

a few years ago, went largely to the pape 

The presence of malonic acid is an United States, but the situation has pape 
inhibiting factor in the formation of Changed. In the first four months of ea 
rubber in the Hevea tree, investiga- 1961, Thailand exported 60,647 tons 
tions at the Institut Frangais du Caout- of rubber, of which the United States AID 
chouc and the Vietnam Rubber Re- took 14,830 tons, still ranking as top 
search Institute (Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Customer, but with a very slender 
Mar.. 1961, p. 403) indicate. The work ™argin over Japan, which came second shy 
was undertaken to discover the cause With 14.541 tons. Substantial amounts 
of the great difference in rubber-pro- Were shipped to Malaya and Singapore 
ducing ‘capacity of certain types of as well as to the United Kingdom and ! 
Hevea, by studying the variations in West Germany. The Iron Curtain 
the formation of cis-polyisoprene in Countries—Russia, Poland, and Czecho- MQ) 
the tree. Earlier studies had shown ‘Slovakia—took smaller quantities. fo: ae 
that when sodium 2 C4 acetate is @ total for the three of 2.854 tons. 

‘ 2 acetate _ alt 
incubated in fresh Hevea latex, radio- | 
active rubber is produced. It was _ mm ; : rece 
thought that by analyzing the serum . The veces ” fot este ede get \\ 
and evaluating the radioactivity of the et piel wh wong ae ik e sci 
rubber. it would be possible to deter- eo engaade bs A a eager 
mine the utilization of the precursor. oe Pegs nee Apc acs a ante 
It could thus be shown that incubation en etic rubbers. = a = ang 
of sodium 2 C!4 acetate yields radio- Prene. one millimeter thick, has gi 
active organic and amino acids, besides — rea ~ paged — . - A 
the labeled rubber. Furthermore, vari- ¢#™, and one Of pate grey = Eiypaion. 
ations in the amount of substrate con- _ -4-millimeter thick, covers the part that 
- ° ° ; = j « 2 g , ar P We an >X- 
verted into cis-polyisoprene could be 'S er ga — the water and ¢ 
related to one of the labeled organic POSE tO fe alr. 
acids, which proved to be malonic acid. (Continued on page 127) 
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For economical 
processing 


always specify 


Philprene 
Masterbatehes 
or tread rubber 


Easy-processing Philprene Masterbatches give you fast, 
trouble-free extrusions . . . reduce processing time... 
help keep your whole operation moving along smoothly 
(and profitably). In addition, tread 

rubber made from Philprene is 

exceptionally tough and durable, with 

good flex life, excellent resistance 

to abrasion and aging. A wide 

choice of Philprene rubber lets you 

select the polymer that is best 

suited to your purpose. 

*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Sales Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio; Sales Offices: Akron, Chicago, Dallas, Providence 
and Trenton; West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California; Export Sales: Phillips Petr 


eum International 
Corporation, Sumatrastrasse 27, Zurich 6, Switzerland; Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Product 


s, 80 Broadway, N.Y. 5. N.Y 
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Test after test on the Instron has clearly shown the 
superiority of quality rubber formulations using Neville 
Coumarone-Indene Resins in place of competing prod- 
ucts. Compounds with Neville C-I Resin repeatedly 
showed better elongation and tensile strength charac- 
teristics both before and after aging. 

But stretch and strength are not the only advantages 
gained through the use of these resins. Their unique 
ability to impart plasticity brings many processing bene- 
fits. Mixing, milling, calendering and tubing will be 








Rubber has more stretch when it’s formulated with Neville C-I° Resin 








faster and smoother, and cures will be more uniform. 
You'll obtain improved mold flow, better knitting and 
a thinner flash line. Also, these resins are economically 
priced and will effectively lower pound volume cost in 
highly loaded stocks while still retaining good physicals. 
They are available in flaked, solid or liquid form and in a 
wide range of colors from 4 to 16 Neville. Softening points 
are from 10°C. to 155°C. Write for further information. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 












Neville Products 
Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Hydrocarbon (Thermoplas- 
tic and Heat Reactive), Hydroxy «+ Oils—Plasticizing, 
Neutral, Rubber Reclaiming, Shingle Stain » Solvents— 
Aromatic (Refined and Crude), Semi-Aromatic (Refined 
and Crude). « Antioxidants—Non Staining Rubber + High 
Purity Indene - Indene Derivatives - Crude Naphthalene. 












market reviews 


Competition Brings Cuts in Prices 
Of Stereos, Neoprene—Is SBR Next? 


Synthetic Rubber 


The effects of increased competition 
in the rubber industry showed up dur- 
ing the June 16-July 15 period in price 
cuts of polyisoprene, polybutadiene, and 
two grades of neoprene. At the same 
time Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont.. 
Canada, announced a one-cent cut in 
its Canadian SBR prices, foreshadow- 
ing possible similar cuts by U. S. pro- 
ducers. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.. led off the cuts by putting the price 
of Diene, its polybutadiene now in 
commercial production, at 30¢ a pound. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, met the 
price by dropping its Cis-4 polybuta- 
diene from 31.5¢ to 30¢. Shell Chemi- 
cal Co.. Torrance, Calif., which report- 
edly is not finding sales of its polyiso- 
prene quite so enthusiastic as it had 
hoped, reduced the price of the pro- 
duct from 27¢ to 26.1¢, and the oil-ex- 
tended Type 500 from 23.5¢ to 22.6¢. 

In mid-July, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., lowered the price of 
Neoprene WHV. a_ general-purpose 
grade, from 39¢ a pound to 37¢, and 
the price of Neoprene Latex 842-A 
from 37¢ to 35¢. Although the an- 
nouncement said simply that price re- 
ductions were made possible by im- 
proved manufacturing techniques, there 
is some possibility that the cut was 
made to meet competition from nitrile- 
PVC blends and from Du Pont’s own 
“Hypalon,” as well as from straight 
PVC in the case of such items as con- 
veyor belts. 

The cut by Polymer Corp., from 


and of %4¢ for oil-extended types, 
will not have any direct effect on U. S. 
prices. However, U. S. producers may 
initiate their own cuts, since the prices 
of the stereo rubbers are getting down 
uncomfortably near those of some SBR 
grades. If the price of polyisoprene 
comes down any farther when the 
Goodyear plant comes on stream this 
fall, SBR is almost certain to go down 
a couple of cents. 

Although SBR prices have been sta- 
ble for a long while, in effect the in- 
creased use of black masterbatches has 
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meant a cut in price for some con- 
sumers. Since the masterbatches are be- 
ing sold at close to the price of the 
polymer plus the black it contains, buy- 
ers are saved much of the cost of mix- 
ing. 

Another price cut, in nitrile rubbers, 
may be the eventual result of a 40% 
slash in the price of acrylonitrile, effec- 
tive July 1. The cut, from 23¢ to 
144%2¢ a pound, was announced by 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., and matched by other leading 
producers. The announcement indicated 
that the reduction in price of the mon- 
omer would have no effect on the price 
of NBR rubbers. This will depend, how- 
ever, on future decisions on new mar- 
kets. The price of the polymer now 
runs from 49 to 66¢ a pound, which 
means that even a cut of 3¢ or 4¢ in 
price would hardly make it competitive 
with lower priced rubbers. 

The future holds prospects of hotter 
competition, not only with natural rub- 
ber, but between synthetic rubbers. 

Consumption of new rubber in the 
United States in May totaled 126,335 
long tons, compared with 116,020 long 
tons consumed during April, according 
to the monthly report of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. Con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber hit 91,- 
000 tons, against 82,813 tons in April, 
and the percentage of synthetic rubber 
in total rubber use reached 72.03%. 
This compared with 71.38% in April 
and the previous high of 71.63% in 
December of last year. 

Consumption of natural rubber for 
May was 33,335 long tons, compared 
with 33,207 long tons in April. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber (in 
long tons) by type in May was: SBR, 
74,675, against 68,287 in April; CR, 
6,360. against 6,101 in April; IIR, 
5,220, against 4,653; NBR, 3,125, 
against 2,743; and stereo and other 
elastomers, 1,620, against 1,029. 

Synthetic rubber production totaled 
109,470 long tons in May, compared 
with 108,453 long tons in April. Ex- 
ports were 24,740 long tons, compared 
with 23,241 long tons in April. Imports 
were up to 1,265 long tons, contrasted 
with 835 long tons in April. 


Natural Rubber 


Prices of natural rubber sagged 
slightly during the June 16-July 15 per- 
iod, mainly because the specter of the 
U. S. government stockpile still hangs 
over the market, Although no move has 
been made to remove the 30¢ cutoff on 
sales of surplus rubber, the present ad- 
ministration is taking another look at 
the stockpile situation, and the uncer- 
tainty has tended to depress the market. 

The season of heavy natural rubber 
production is approaching. At the same 
time, with auto manufacturers getting 
ready to retool for the 1962 models, 
August automobile production is ex- 
pected to be at the lowest point in a 
number of years. Both factors should 
have a further depressing effect on the 
market. Price cuts in stereo rubbers 
may also have some effect, although 
production is still not sufficiently great 
to exert a real pressure on prices. 

There is little question, however, that 
long-term increase in synthetic rubber 
facilities in both the U. S. and Europe 
will have a depressing effect on natural 
rubber prices over the next few years. 
Estimates indicate that although the 
total amount of natural rubber con- 
sumed will continue to rise, its percent- 
age of the total market will decline. Al- 
though most European producers still 
use more natural than synthetic, many 
will be using more synthetic than nat- 
ural rubber by 1965. The advent of the 
special processing natural rubbers has 
not affected this trend, partly because 
the price differential over regular rub- 
bers is still too high. 

Canada, for example, consumed 
2,493 tons of natural rubber in April, 
33.59% of total new rubber use, com- 
pared with 2,739 tons, or 38.54% of 
total new rubber, in April a year ago. 
West Germany used 35,631 tons of nat- 
ural rubber in the first three months of 
the year, 54.92% of total new rubber 
use, contrasted with 39,867 tons, 
61.98% of the total, in the same period 
a year ago. France cut its consumption 
in the first quarter to 58.41% of the 
total, compared with 60.68% in the 
same period a year ago, and is expected 
to drop consumption to about 40% by 
1965. 
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FOR 40 YEARS 
A DEPENDABLE 


SOURCE OF 


ATURAL RU 


Importing Natural Rubber 
is about 95% of our total 
business. We make direct 

















purchases in many foreign 
lands, including Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo. 


Forty years experience in 
importing Natural Rubber. 
Specialized grades for 
particular uses. 





3.J. PIKE COMPANY 


30 Church Street « New York 7, New York / if 


f 






Cable address ‘‘Pikesid, N. Y.” * TWX NY 1-3214 « Telephone WOrth 4-1776 
SALES DIVISION: Sidney J. Pike Herman Staiger er 
George Steinbach Sam Tanney 


George Jatinen 
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You can change 
a complete set of 
clamps on a Scott 
Tester...in a 
matter of seconds! 
er 





2 sec. 
Locking pin out — 
top clamp off. 


4 sec. 
New clamp in 
position — pin 
replaced. 


6 sec. 
Locking pin out — 
bottom clamp off. 





8 sec. 
New clamp on — 
pin replaced — 
locking collar 
tightened. That's 
all — start testing! 


“a= 


Hi 





With Scott’s new quick-change clamp 
assembly, you speed up your test opera- 
tions and get more tests per day. This is 
another reason why Scott, Model CRE 
Constant-Rate-of-Extension Tester makes 
good sense and good savings in the lab- 
oratory or in production. 
WRITE FOR CRE BROCHURE 

Scott Clamps and Holding Fixtures are 
equally useful and time-saving on other 
Scott Tensile Testers. Ask for details. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


THE SURE TEST... SCOTT! 
SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
90 BLACKSTONE ST. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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market reviews 


Price of near rubber at the end of the 
June 16-July 15 period dropped to 
29.30¢, against 29.75¢ at the end of the 
May 16-June 15 period. Sales under the 
Rex Contract on the New York Com- 
modity Exchange were 7.130 lots in 
June, compared with 10,670 in May, 
and 590 under the Standard Contract. 
compared with 670 in May. 

The average price for RSS #1 in 
June was 29.93¢, compared with 32.03¢ 
in May, and the June 16-July 15 aver- 
age was 29.58¢ compared with 30.98¢ 
in the May 16-June 15 period. There 
were 22 trading days in the month and 
20 in the June 16-July 15 period. Aver- 
age June sellers’ prices for other grades 
were: RSS #3, 29.43¢; Amber Blank- 
ets, 26.02¢; and Flat Bark, 29.58¢. 

(Prices of Natural Rubber—Rex and 
Standard contracts and on the Outside 
Market—appear on page 134). 


Latex 


There was little change in the drum 
latex market during the June 16-July 15 
period. A limited offtake is reported for 
the nearer shipment positions: while the 
forward positions continue to arouse 
little interest. The bulk latex market 
also showed no real change, although 
a little activity has tended to harden 
asking price of sellers. 

Shipments from Malaya during May 
amounted to 8,550 tons, of which 2,467 
tons were shipped to the United King- 
dom, 1.319 to Japan, 785 to West Ger- 
many and 623 to the United States. 
These figures compare with total ship- 
ments of 7,218 tons in April, of which 
2.234 went to the United Kingdom, 
787 to Japan, 783 to West Germany, 
and 545 to the U. S. 

Prices for ASTM centrifuged natural 
latex, in tank-car quantities f.o.b. tank 
car, were 35.12¢ per pound solids on 
July 15, against 35.07¢ per pound solids 
on June 15. Prices of synthetic latices 


‘remained at 26 to 40.24¢ for SBR. 37¢ 


to 57¢ for CR, and 45 to 60¢ for NBR. 


(All figures in long tons, dry weight) 
Con- Month- 


Type of Pro- Im- sump- End 
Latex duction ports tion Stocks 
Natural 
Apr. 0 3,029 3,413 9,404 
May 0 * 3,473 8,518 
SBR 
Apr. 7,703 —— 6,529 8,643 
May 8,614 — 6,971 9,162 
Neoprene 
Apr. 1,167 - 864 2,058 
May 729 ae 911 1,573 
Nitrile 
Apr. 1,008 — 1,130 2,271 
— 1,113 2,376 


May 1,095 





Tire Cord 


The major development in tire cord 
prices is the switch to heavier yarns 
brought about by development of two- 





ply tires. As noted in Industry News, 
most of the compacts currently being 
produced are using two-ply rayon tires 
as Original equipment, and several of 
the 1962-model standard cars will prob- 
ably be equipped with two-plies. 

What this development means is a 
switch from 1100 and 1650 denier 
yarns to 2200 and 3300 denier yarns, 
with some 1650 denier yarns still being 
used. The saving is shown by the prices 
of the different deniers. Current prices 
of 1100 denier rayon yarn is 57¢ a 
pound, of 1650 denier, 50¢, and of 
2200 denier, 48¢. Total poundages of 
yarn used are expected to be about 
the same as with the four-ply. 

The switch to two-ply nylon replace- 
ment tires will not mean any difference 
in price, since both the 840 denier 
yarns normally used in four-ply tires 
and the 1680 yarns used in two-ply 
tires are priced at 92¢. The poundage 
of nylon in a two-ply tire, however, 
will generally be less than in a four- 
ply. 
Meanwhile, both nylon and rayon 
manufacturers are continuing to claim 
gains in the continuing war for domina- 
tion of the tire market. Chemstrand 
Corp., New York, N. Y., announced 
that the first quarter of 1961 saw a 
12% increase in the amount of nylon 
cord fabric used in tires over consump- 
tion in the last quarter of 1960, con- 
trasted with a 10.4% decrease in the 
amount of Tyrex rayon cord fabric 
used. Chemstrand also reported that 
36.62% of original-equipment truck 
tires shipped during the first quarter of 
the year were nylon, compared with 
30.56% of those shipped in 1960. 

In replacement truck tires, 60.91% of 
the tires shipped in the first quarter 
were nylon, against 55.60% in 1960. In 
replacement passenger tires, 51.87% 
shipped in the first quarter were nylon, 
compared with 49.86% in 1960. 

Chemstrand further revealed that 60% 
of all replacement truck and bus tires 
and 36% of all original-equipment truck 
and bus tires shipped in the first quarter 
were nylon, both new highs in percent- 
age of nylon use. 

Rayon producers, however, point out 
that nylon hasn’t had things all its own 
way recently. Production of nylon yarn 
reached a high of 41.2 million pounds 
in the second quarter of 1960, then 
dropped to 32.9 million pounds in the 
third quarter, and 28.9 million pounds 
in the fourth quarter. Meanwhile rayon 
production rose from 51.8 million 
pounds in the third quarter to 54.4 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter. 

According to Textile Organon, first- 
quarter tire cord production this year 
was 65% rayon and 35% nylon, com- 
pared with 63% rayon and 37% nylon 
in 1960. Production of both fibers in- 
creased. First-quarter °61 rayon tire 
cord production was 56,287,000 pounds, 
up 3% from the 54,388,000 pounds in 
the fourth quarter of °60; and nylon 
production, 30,512,000 pounds, up 6% 
from the 28,897,000 in the fourth quar- 
ter last year. 
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the more tread Nie 





Every year tire treads become more intricate. Molds 
carry more sipes, more delicate metal parts that a 
sticking tire can break off. And this means costly 
“down time” for repair. 


Here’s how A-C® Polyethylene can help. Adding a 
small percentage to rubber formulations provides 
easier mold flow and improved mold release. It lets 
you use mirror-finish molds for higher gloss, elimi- 
nates painting over release-powder marks. 















A-C Polyethylene is an excellent modifier and lubri- 
cant for all natural and synthetic elastomers. Replac- 
ing costly vegetable and natural waxes, it can help 
practically any rubber processor mold products with 
gloss and without sticking. 


Ask for our latest “Rubber Processing’ bulletin 
today. Just write: Plastics Division, Dept. RW, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. In Canada: Allied 
Chemical Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


llied 
hemical 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 





Generally, there are three approaches by a 
company to the selection of a process dryer — 
the engineering, the economic, and the im- 


portant evaluation of the intangibles. We FORMULA FOR 
firmly believe that SARGENT will always be 

found on top from every approach, for many 

reasons, an important one being that our ma- PROFITABLE 
chines and our people consistently deliver as 

promised, and more. This is the SARGENT: OPERATION 


@ A dryer designed for your process, your 
required production. 


@ Rugged construction, trouble-free econom- 
ical operation. K U "3 B F K 


Highest quality, measurably uniform drying. 


e 

@ Exclusive features for efficiency and safety. 
Heat source — gas, oil, steam, electricity. D R ¥ F he S 
A dryer designed for quick, easy cleanout. 


cm 

e 

@ The bonus economy of the speediest, easi- 
est installation of any machine on the by 
market 


@ Built by a company whose dryers lead the 
field — a company whose long experience 
makes a guarantee really mean something 
— a company that will say, ‘‘We stand 


unequivocally behind every machine we 
build.” 





PHOTO, COURTESY OF UNITED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


SARGENT Single-Pass, Two-Stage Rubber Dryer 


This 32-section, 2-stage master batch dryer, delivering large tonnage hourly, has a 
vibrating feeder, an extra-wide conveyor. Gas-fired, with each of six zones separately 
heated, regulated and controlled. No air recirculation through the heaters prevents 
contamination. Full-height hinged doors for ease of speedy, thorough cleanout. 
Completely automatic push-button operation and control. It meets fully the exacting, 
specified requirements. of hourly production with complete automation, operating 
efficiency and the incorporation of every known safety device for the protection of 
personnel, machine and stock. 


Another example of SARGENT advanced design and creative engineering in building 
a dryer that will be MODERN FOR YEARS TO COME. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, since VJs Massachusetts 





PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * CHARLOTTE * ATLANTA © HOUSTON © DETROIT 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * TORONTO 
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market reviews 


With nylon capacity due to go up | 
from 424 million pounds to an estiinat- | 


ed 567.5 million pounds by the begin- 
ning of next year, the pressure wil! be 
on to capture a larger share of the tire 
cord market, especially since the shift 
to two-ply tires should mean a smaller 
total poundage of nylon yarn used for 
a given number of tires. If past history 
is any indication, the situation may 
bring on a new round of price cuts, 
Prices have already come down from 
$1.20 a pound in 1959 to 92¢ at the 
present time. 

According to Textile Organon, pack- 
aged production of high-tenacity rayon 
yarn in June was 18.5 million pounds, 
compared with 19 million pounds in 
May. Domestic shipments were 17.2 
million pounds, against 17.3 million 
pounds in May; and total shipments, 
18.6 million pounds, compared with 
18.5 million in May. Stocks were 19.2 
million pounds at the end of June. 
against 19.3 million pounds on May 31. 


RAYON PRICES 


Tire Fabrics 
TOO /OBO 29 oo itcchuvicrnn ceo me $0.69 
POU PISO OG cca wre cn Geren aneeineee 60 
Tire Yarns 
High-Tenacity 
1100/490 Serice ET LR SOT ee ot 
1100/980 Socal maltese comma era eae ST 
PUSOPADO SOO co iid ck kam ewe 8 oeend 56 
1650/1100 re i ery wt 
PAY UE | Se ate ete 48 
3300/2200 oc ccc een ceeas te ce 


NYLON PRICES 
Tire Yarns 


840/140 fae tous man enlorac aha aTnre 92 
PSO MOBO ns coe caer one eons 32 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The reclaimed rubber market began 
to slack off during the June 16-July 15 
period as factories started their sum- 
mer vacation shutdowns and as automo- 
bile production slowed down in prep- 
aration for the change to 1962-model 
cars. 

There were, however, definite indica- 
tions that business would pick up sub- 
stantially when fall production starts. 

An eastern reclaimer predicted that 
August business would be 20% over 
that of July, although business will slack 
off again in September while the model 
changeover is taking place. Another 
eastern reclaimer noted a definite flur- 
ry of sales before the summer slack 
started. 

A Midwest reclaimer, while noting 
the summer slowdown in business, ex- 
pressed hope that it would pick up in 
the fall. 

Production of reclaimed rubber 
reached 23,665 long tons in May, com- 
pared with 21,321 long tons in April. 
according to the monthly report of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
The five-month figure was 109,062 long 
tons, contrasted with 134,451 long tons 
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200,000 PATCHES PER DAY... 


WITH RELEASING PAPERS FROM KVP SUTHERLAND 


The Technical Rubber Company at 
Johnstown, Ohio, is one of the nation’s 
leading producers of rubber tire and 
tube repair patches. Company growth 
has centered, of course, upon product 
excellence: but increased production 
has been made possible by KVP 
Releasing Papers. 

Above you see sheets of KVP 
Releasing Paper, with patches spot- 
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ted atop, prepared for heat-treatment 
under temperatures of 285° to 300°. 

Later the sheets of Releasing Paper 
feed through a “breaking bar’’ which 
strips off the rubber patches. With- 
out: the reliable performance of this 
KVP Sutherland Paper the stripping 
would have to be done by hand—a 
method which would be prohibitive in 
cost, and curtail present production of 
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80,000,000 patches per year. 

Most KVP Releasing Papers are 
tailor-made for a specific job. This is 
only one of many such papers pro- 
duced by KVP Sutherland. It might 
meet your own needs. If not, we can 
almost certainly develop one for you 
that will. 

We solicit the chance to solve your 
“sticky problems.”’ 





48) | 





the popyr pple, 


KVP SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY ...Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Technical Service for your process 


...With 


LINDE EXPERTS CAN ASSIST YOU IN 
ANY PHASE OF CHEMICAL CONTROL 


LINDE Molecular Sieves can adsorb or ‘‘load themselves”’ with sev- 
eral catalytic chemicals and effectively trap them for future con- 
trolled release. 

Laboratory and engineering capabilities at LINDE now provide 
complete service on processes and systems using Chemical-Loaded 
Molecular Sieves. Technical Service is provided for all phases of 
Value] ©) ©) i ler-] ele) s bee (co )semmialer-1 0) (eam Commere)anlunl-1ceit-11p4-] ele) mam fammr-le lel i aieya 
to ready availability for commercial processes, CLMS via custom- 
loading and self-loading are available for research, application 

‘ development, pilot plant study, and semi-commercial production. 

Whether your control problem involves catalysis, toxicity, corro- 
sion, or volatility, LINDE Chemical-Loaded Molecular Sieves and 
technical service offer a proven solution. 

For details, write Dept. (GQREB Linde Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Linde Gases 
Division, Toronto 12. 


LinDE and UNion Carsipe are registered 


trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
e 4 
. eT, UNION 
dso CARBIDE 


MOLECULAR { S/IEVES 
“The Original Synthetic Zeolite’ 
(Patented) 





market reviews 


during the same period last year. ( on- 
sumption rose to 22,175 long tons for 
May from 20,736 long tons in April, 
and the five-month figure was 104 .()7] 
long tons, contrasted with 126,038 long 
tons during the first five months of 
1960. Exports were 1,200 long tons in 
May, against 1,349 long tons in April; 
while 103,233 long tons were exported 
in the first five months of 1961, com- 
pared with 128,366 long tons during 
the corresponding period of 1960. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER PRICES 


Whole tire, first line $0.115 

Third line ; i075 
Inner tube, black a7 
ed : 22 
Butyl 16 
ob) 


Light carcass mire 
Mechanical, light-colored, medium 


gravity 185 
Black, medium gravity a 10 
The above list includes those items or classes 
y that determine i basis of all de- 
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Scrap Rubber 


The scrap rubber market was fairly 
active in the June 16-July 15 period. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


Eastern Akron, 
Points 3 
Per Net Ton 


Mixed auto tires _.. .$7.00/$11.00 $11.00 


S.A.G. truck tires nom. nom. 
Peeling, No. 1 ... nom. nom. 
2 nom. nom 
3 é nom. nom. 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Auto tubes, mixed .. 4.75 4.75 
BIB 3 cs: : 6.00 6.00 
POG cscs nom. nom. 
Butyl 6.25 6.25 
ry 


News about People 
(Continued from page 102) 


Charles W. Walton has been named 
vice president for research, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
succeeding Carl Barnes, who recently 
resigned. 


Edward W. Upton has been named 
manager of the Rubbercap division of 
Plastics Applicators, Inc., Houston, 
Tex. He will direct all sales and manu- 
facturing operations for the division. 


Thomas F. Owens has been named 
treasurer of National Lead Co., New 
York, N. Y., succeeding Joseph J. Mors- 
man, Jr., who retired on June 30. 
Owens has been assistant comptroller 
of the company since 1951. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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in Available Synthetic Rubber Latices Mate ois nb ney need oe 
A complete list of synthetic rubber latices available in the United States A special RUBBE? WOR: 
and Canada including Acrylic, SBR, CR, Fluorocarbon, IIR, and NBR By STUART V. ¢ ADOLE r 
U rg er Y types for use in the rubber, textile, paint, paper and adhesive industries 

USE of specialty udbers. sisedb ycases, Manu 
y heart valves CONTINUING the series of tabulations of presently ee fs zed f n ert 
ble rubbers and resin v 0 increase use in hea ay 
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One Cause of 


Poor Pigment Dispersion in Rubber 





Adding acidic and basic ingredients together, such 
as stearic acid and zinc oxide, is shown to be a 
possible cause of formation of agglomerates 


By C. A. CARLTON 


JM. Huber Corp. Borger. Tex 
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Iso found that when zinc oxide and stearic 












































added to synthetic rubber at the same 
On was better in some types of rubber In 
Eff t f G | d St t th irs. The stiffer mixes of NBR (nitrile) and 
SBR 
ect of Gel an ructure on the sonar Bm Oxy) cadet teed Som al 
Lt . " . : of the type of rubber being used, the pores ye 
Properties of Cis-1,4 Polyisoprene oo cm saeden att 


The BREAK EVEN POINT 


By SPENCER A. TUCKER 


Synthetic cis-|,4 polyisoprene made so as to have high molecular 
weight, relatively loose gel, and not over 5°/, 3,4 structure equals 
Hevea rubber in both raw and vulcanizate properties 


By C. F. GIBBS, S. E. HORNE, JR., J. H. MACEY, and H. TUCKER 


eak-even chart is 8 F Goodrich Co Research Center Brecksville 


THE position of cus-1.4 polyrsoprene (natural rub- 
ber) is well established in the world economy. It is also 
well known that although Hevea approaches 100% 
cuw-1.4 structure, it vanes as to molecular weight, gel 
content, cure rate, and plasticity 


he ; ssi Polymerization . 
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the properties of the resultant polymer are influenced 
by plasticity, the sol-gel relationships, and departure 
from stereoregularity 








Yes! Fom RUBBER WORLD with its new, modern publishing concept! | At t1 
tinue 
ment 
So technical information is no longer enough diffe 
for today’s chemist/executive. He must know 
everything that’s going on that may affect 


his industry. 


Today’s RUBBER WORLD meets and 


Today’s rubber chemist 

is breaking out of his mold 
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The rubber chemist can no longer be confined 
strictly to technical compounding. The rub- 
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velopment of solid-woven carcass belting, which is simp- 


to manufacture than the present multi-ply belts, 
vay encourage entry of new firms into the field 
At present the leaders are three of the rubber indus- 
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he Chemistry of Carbon Black 
In Rubber Reinforcement' 


szmonstrated that combined oxygen on the surface of carbon black plays 
stelatively minor role in the chemical effect of carbon black upon rubber 
forcement; the nature of the carbon surface itself plays the major role 


By C. W. SWEITZER, K. A. BURGESS, and F. LYON 
] and basic properties of carbon b 


| ments and correlated pH with c 
Figure 1. This work was one of tt 





At the same time, RUBBER WORLD con- 
tinues to report fully the technical develop- 
ments in the rubber industry. But with a 
difference ! 


Edited for quick absorption 


Today’s RUBBER WORLD is a fast-read- 
ing, interestingly-written magazine. It has 
been restyled with a fresh, modern, clean-cut 
look designed to save the reader time while it 
exposes him to its full range of articles and 
features. 

RUBBER WORLD’s experienced staff is a 
balanced team of skilled journalists and 
skilled technologists—editors who know how 
to recognize topics of vital interest to the in- 












dustry...who know how to go out after a 
story, dig out all of its implications, and turn 
out a thought-provoking, helpful article. 


Sparks great interest, 
heavier reader-traffic 


Today’s RUBBER WORLD goes far be- 
yond the ‘‘technical society’? magazines— 
which serve mainly as repositories for techni- 
eal papers. RUBBER WORLD covers this 
specialized area, too, but it also has the added 
interest and traffic generated by the skillful 
handling of technical news and broad indus- 
trial subjects. 


More eyes more often 
on your ads 


In today’s RUBBER WORLD you can ex- 
pect greater readership all the way through 
the magazine. 


Solidly written interpretive articles on for- 
eign news, industrial news, and legislative 
and market developments make every page 
of RUBBER WORLD a heavy-traffic page. 


It has the kind of editorial excitement and 
reader incitement that carries over to your 
ads, gives them greater exposure, lets them 
work harder than they ’ve ever worked before. 
You'll find it all in the new RUBBER 
WORLD. Take another look at it today and 
ask yourself if you don’t want a larger share 
of this new surge of interest through a larger 
advertising program. 
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News about People 
(Continued from page 122) 


A. T. Gurmatakis has been made 
regional manager of rubber chemicals 
and plastics sales for the Latin Ameri- 
can region of Phillips Petroleum Inter- 
national Corp., wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., with headquarters in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Melvin P. Hershey has been appoint- 
ed manager of tire engineering, A. F. 
Weber, manager of highway truck engi- 
neering, and R. C. Shipman, manager 
of off-the-road tire engineering, of The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. 


Paul J. Mester has been appointed 
superintendent of reclaim and disper- 
sion production for the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rub- 
ber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. He succeeds 
George M. Emery, who retired from 
the post on June 30, after 40 years of 
service to the rubber industry. 


Peter T. Cherpas has been named 
branch manager of the Santa Ana, 
Calif., tread rubber facility of W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
He will also be responsible for sales in 
California, Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico. and west 
Texas. 


International Picture 
(Continued from page 110) 
THE TURKISH COMMITTEE for 
the Promotion of Foreign Investments 
has approved construction of tire plants 
in Turkey by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., and United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N.Y. Turkish capi- 
tal invested in the two projects will 
amount to about 40°. Goodyear will 
invest some 54 million Turkish pounds 
in a plant to produce 400,000 tires a 
year, and U. S. Rubber. 60 million 
Turkish pounds in a _ 300,000-tire-a- 
year plant. Production is expected to 
start in about two years. 


A method for making synthetic rub- 
ber directly from natural gas has re- 
portedly been developed by a group 
of Soviet scientists and is being applied 
on an industrial scale in Sumagit, Azer- 
baidjan. 


THE JAPAN SYNTHETIC RUB- 
BER CO. has signed a contract with 
the Soviet Union to export about 2.000 
tons of synthetic rubber in August and 
September at a price reported at less 
than $900,000, or about 20¢ a pound. 
The company expects Russia to buy a 
considerable amount of synthetic rub- 
ber on a long-term basis. This is the 
first export deal in synthetic rubber 
between Japan and the Soviet 
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statistics of the rubber industry 


U. S. Consumption of Natural 
And Synthetic Rubber* 


(Long Tons) 


Year Natural SBR IIR CR NBR Total 
1960 
Aug. 37,528 73,761 4,880 7,200 2,737 125,836 
Sept 36.770 72,593 4,901 7.906 2,740 124,100 
Oct 37,033 74,606 4,552 6,920 2,706 125,817 
Nov 35,965 72,702 4,455 6,372 2.650 122,144 
Dec. 31,891 67,549 4,229 5,983 Pam bo 111,967 
1961 
Jan 33,512 71,653 5,143 6,345 2,591 121,244 
Feb. 31,871 64,710 4,544 5,802 2,121 109,624 
Mar. 34,908 71,110 5,005 6,592 2,559 120,916 
Ap! 33,207 68,287 4,653 6,101 2.743 116,020 
May 35,284 74,188 5,142 6,563 3,067 125,848 
: 
U. S. Imports and Production of 
. 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber* 
(In Long Tons) 
Natural 
and 

Year Natural SBR IIR CR NBR __ Synthetic 
1960 
Aug. 39,596 98,54! 9804 10,120 3,170 161,231 
Sept. 31.862 90,392 9,183 10,078 3,190 144,715 
Oct. 26,908 87,857 8,711 11,219 3.204 137,899 
Nov. 30,411 87,540 8.365 11,261 3,299 140,876 
Dec 39,084 86,242 3,951 11,291 3,175 153,743 
1961 
Jan 33,750 84,619 6,066 11,896 3,230 139,561 
Feb 26,766 79,892 7,875 10,344 3,134 128,011 
Mar 28,737 89,779 9,486 10,073 3,242 141,317 
Apr 24,583 87,742 8,400 8,776 3,039 33,036 
May 89,662 7,391 8,871 3,578 


U. S. Exports of Synthetic Rubber* 


(Long Tons) 


Year SBR IIR CR NBR Total 
1960 
Aug. 22,753 3,494 3,519 501 30,267 
Sept 16,836 3,500 3,340 389 24,065 
Oct. 15,439 2,922 3,913 629 22,903 
Nov. 17,792 1,928 2,760 546 23,026 
Dec. 17,415 2,282 Z,715 759 23,231 
1961 
Jan 18,180 2,273 5,047 545 26,045 
Feb 18.949 2.425 4,010 785 26,384 
Mar. 19,415 7,133 4,47 649 27,693 
Apr. 18,795 1,075 2,548 708 23,496 
J D Chemicals Branch, United 





U. S. Imports and Production of Natural 
And Synthetic Latices 


(Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
Natural 
Total and 


Year Natural SBR CR NBR _ Synthetic Synthetic 
1960 i 
Aug 4,174 8,096 978 1,291 10,365 14,538 
Sept 2,541 9,397 1,119 1,299 11,815 14,3. 56 
Oct 2,042 9,063 L272 1,176 1 13 5a 
Nov 3,456 7,205 1,169 1,328 9,702 13,158 
Dec 5 a be 6,934 660 996 8,590 12,162 
1961 

Jan. 4,76 7,821 853 1,174 9,848 14,609 
Feb 4,719 6,286 727 966 8,069 12,788 
Mar 3,855 8,500 936 763 10,468 14,323 
Apr 3,029 7,703 1,167 1,008 9,878 11,907 
May 8,614 729 1,095 10,458 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Chemicals Branch, United 


U. S. Consumption of Natural and 
Synthetic Latices 


(Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
Natural 
Total and 


Year Natural SBR CR NBR __ Synthetic Synthetic 
1960 
Aug. 3,897 7,857 1,057 1,078 9,992 13,889 
Sept. 4,250 7.458 942 1,122 9,522 13,772 
Oct. 4,283 7,371 971 1,118 9 460 3,743 
Nov 4,338 Tet 914 1,104 9,189 3,527 
Dec. 3,588 6,756 750 898 8,404 11,992 
1961 
Jan. 3,525 6,667 779 1,005 8,451 11,976 
Feb. 3,295 6,303 42d 13 7,743 11,038 
Mar 3575 6,866 936 904 8,706 12,281 
Apr 3,413 6,529 864 1,130 8,523 11,936 
May 3,473 6,971 911 Lits 8,995 12,468 

Source: Bu e Cen Industry Division, Chemicals Branch, United 

c De arr & 
U. S. Reclaimed Rubber* 
(Long Tons) 

Year Production Consumption Exports Stocks 
1960 
June 25,429 24,677 1,164 31,699 
July 21,472 19,249 1,384 33,624 
Aug. 23,540 21,452 951 33,979 
Sept. 22,251 22,101 1,028 33,949 
Oct. 23,546 23,269 804 33,519 
Nov. 22,013 21,014 1,167 33,783 
Dec. 20,010 19,921 859 33,048 
1961 
Jan. 22,528 22,052 1,084 33,101 
Feb. 19,724 18,550 1,208 33,495 
Mar. 21,824 20,558 1,090 32,695 
Apr. 21,321 20,736 1,349 31.593 
May Zao) 21,989 31,663 
ze Natural and synthetic. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Chemicals Branct 
States Department of Commerce 
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BELT ACTION —The Milburn Colliery Company of Milburn, West Virginia produces a high grade bituminous coal 
that public utilities utilize for power purposes. In the Milburn =4 Mine approximately five thousand feet of conveyor belts 
are used to transport the coal underground and to the surface. These belts must of necessity be rugged. meet fireproof speci- 
fications, have great impact resistance, high resistance to abrasion and edge wear. They must also have a maximum fastener 
holding ability. This new P.V.C. impregnated and coated multiweave belt is an important new addition to the Milburn 
surfacing conveyors. This multiweave construction with either P.V.C. or Neoprene covers is gaining widespread acceptance 
and is becoming highly popular, particularly in coal mining operations. Belts were supplied to the Milburn Colliery Company 
by Hewitt-Robins, Inc. They were made with Mount Vernon’s new multiweave belt carcasses. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new 
fabric or in the application of those already available. 
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Big Difference _ COMPANY 
A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 





® SEE tt G@ AG ER TS 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y, 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles 
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World Production of Natural Rubber 


(1,000 Long Tons) 


Malaya Indonesia 
Year Fstate Native Estate Native All Other — Total 
1960 
Aug 36.1 26.0 16.9 17.3 59.2 1325 
Sept 36.6 25.1 16.2 36.9 56.7 172.5 
Oct 37.1 26.0 18.1 36.0 55.3 172.5 
Nov 35.3 21.6 18.7 17.0 57.4 150.0 
Dec 39.2 Fp Be | 20.0 51.2 66.9 205.0 
1961 
Jan 40.5 26.9 19.1 15.8 53.2 157.5 
Feb 30.8 26.0 18.0 27.6 45.1 147.5 
Mar 29.9 21.6 15.0 
Apt 27.8 21.0 


World Consumption of Natural Rubber* 


(1,000 Long Tons) 


Eastern Europe World 

Year U.S. andChinay U.K. France Germany Total+ 
1960 
Aug 37.3 31.5 10.2 4.) 11.3 152.5 
Sept 36.8 30.1 16.7 11.5 11.8 165.0 
Oct 37.0 33.3 14.2 1 10.9 162.5 
Nov. 36.0 33.0 13.8 10.7 ts 162.5 
Dec. 31.9 He Be | 13.7 11.3 10.0 150.0 
1961 
Jan 35.1 41.3 12.3 11.2 1232 167.5 
Feb 31.9 34.7 10.4 11.6 an Bs) 
Mar 34.9 167.5 
Ap 33.2 

t Es ' 

S e C fe 


World Production of Synthetic Rubber* 


(1,000 Long Tons) 


Yeur U.S Canada Germany U.K. Italy Japan Total 

196 

\ 121.6 Fy | iP: 7.9 6.0 2A 160.0 
Sep 112.9 12.7 6.0 §.2 6.5 0.8 150.0 
Oct 11.0 14.3 7.0 6.3 6.5 I | 152.5 
No 10.5 13.4 78 7.9 6.5 2.1 150.0 
Dec 4.7 13.! 6.9 9.9 6.5 2.0 147.5 
19¢ 

la )S_& q - 6 R f A= 147.5 
Fe 01 2.8 6.7 ¢ l 142.5 
Ma 2.4 4.) 6.7 ¢ 29 155.0 
Apr R < 


Consumption of Synthetic Rubber* 


(1,000 Long Tons) 


Ye U.S Canada U.K. France Germany Japan Total® 
196( 

Aug 88.6 3.8 7.0 Fs 9.1 5.4 142.5 
Se] 87 5 11-3 & 9.4 5.4 150.0 
Oct RRR 4.5 96 8:7 9.3 152.5 
No &6.2 5.2 9.2 96 150.0 
Dec 80.( 4.5 9.5 8.7 8.8 a7 142.5 
19¢ 

J 86.2 4.4 8.8 9.8 5.7 152.5 
} 779 4.4 7.8 16 SY 140.0 
M 86.0) 4.8 Y_& 6.4 [52:5 
4 82.8 
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U. S. Rubber Industry Employmeni 
Wages, Hours 


Production Average Average Average 
Workers Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Year (1000's) Earnings Hours Earnings 
All Rubber Products 
1939 121.0 $27.84 39.9 $0.75 
1960 
Sept. 197.8 98.28 39.0 2.52 
Oct. 197.9 101.49 39.8 2:55 
Nov. 192.6 99.57 39.2 2.54 
Dec. 190.6 99.58 38.9 2.56 
1961 
Jan. 187.5 98.81 38.9 2.54 
Feb. 180.8 97.27 38.6 25S 
Mar. 180.9 97.15 38.4 252 
Apr. 181.4 
Tires and Tubes 
1939 54.2 $33.36 35.0 $0.96 
1960 
Sept. 74.5 112.40 38.1 2.95 
Oct. 73.8 117.00 39.0 3.00 
Nov. Wack 114.60 38.2 3.00 
Dec. vf is 118.59 39.4 3.01 
1961 
Jan. 70.4 113.54 37.1 2.98 
Feb. 66.9 110.78 eg 2.97 
Mar. 66.4 109.37 36.7 2.98 
Rubber Footwear 
1939 14.8 $22.80 By be: $0.61 
1960 
Sept. 18.5 79.18 39.2 2.02 
Oct. 18.5 82.59 39.9 2.07 
Nov. 17.4 82.16 39.5 2.08 
Dec. 18.4 79.00 37.8 2.09 
1961 
Jan. 18.3 82.32 39.2 2.10 
Feb. 18.9 85.60 40.0 2.14 
Mar. 19.1 82.92 39,3 241 
Other Rubber Products 
1939 51.9 $23.34 38.9 $0.61 
1960 
Sept. 104.8 92.10 39.7 2:32 
Oct. 105.6 93.73 40.4 DiS 
Nov. 102.1 92.17 39.9 2:31 
Dec. 100.7 89.40 38.7 2a) 
1961 
Jan. 99.2 91.01 39.4 2.31 
Feb. 95.0) 90.16 39,2 2.20 
Mar 92.4 90.62 39.4 2.30 
U. S. Tire Fabric Production 
(Thousands of Pounds) 
Tire Cord & Chafer & Other 
Fabrics Fabrics 
Nylon Rayon Cotton Nylon Cotton 
1960 
Apr.-June* 41.2 64.7 8 Pe 71.9 
July-Sept 32.9 51.8 4 | 1.9 5.8 
Oct.-Dec 28.9 54.4 a 1.9 4.8 


Consum. 
er’s Price 
Index 


126.8 
127.3 
127.4 
1275 


127.4 
127.5 
127.5 
127.5 


Total 


116.9 
93.1 
90,7 
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Extend the life and the original looks of your products and you build customer good will that reflects 
{ itself in greater sales and profits. Nothing will give them more stability, more protection against the 
( inroads of age than Harchem Sebacate Plasticizers. Whether you seek resistance to heat, cold, water, 
weather or physical abuse, the key to your problem can be found in the chart of four Sebacic Acid 
f Esters found below. 
i —_-— —_~--—— — ——.-- 
Specific 
( +t Gravity Viscosity Outstanding 
Plasticizer 25° 25°C 25°C, cps Compatibie With Characteristics 
+ .003 
| Dibenzyl 1.055 21-22 Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymers, 
| Sebacate Polyvinyl Butyral, Synthetic Rubbers 
Dibuty] 0.9355 7.9 Vinyl Resins, Cellulose Acetobutyrate, 
| Sebacate Synthetic Rubbers, Rubber Hydrochloride, 
Polymethyl Methacrylate 
| Dimethyl 0.986* 3.54 Vinyl Resins, Synthetic Rubbers, 
| Sebacate @30°C Cellulose Nitrate, Cellulose Acetobutyrate, 
Acrylic Resins 
| Dioctyl 0.915 17.4 Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymers, 
\ Sebacate Polyvinyl Butyral, Synthetic Rubbers, 
| \ Cellulose Nitrate, Cellulose Acetobutyrate 
\ *30°/20°C 
, WRITE FOR BULLETIN OR CONSULT 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG PAGES 159-161 
—_ HARCHEM DIVISION 
( T) = 
(PIA 
=a WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
= = BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9.NEW JERSEY 
IN CANADA: HARCHEM LIMITED, TORONTO 
Ls 
Fotal 
116.9 ~~ 
93.1 —— 
90.7 ; 
RLD 
August, 1961 













Carbon Black Statistics—Jan.-May, 196 


Furnace 


blacks are classified as follows: 


SRF, semi-reinforcing ftur- 


nace black: HMF, high modulus furnace black: GPF, general-purpose 


rnace bla 
SAF, super abrasion 
s I nace black 
(Thousands ot Pounds) 
/ J Feb Ma 
Furnac s 
The 2,195 11.63 12,724 
SRI 4.48 >(),005 24,173 
HMI 2,774 4.19 116 
GPI 11,84 12,077 2,782 
PEI 7,025 19,145 6.824 
HAI 45.286 3.369 4? 988 
SAI 218 ()S7 1,094 
ISAT 26,373 23,881 29363 
Tot ce 140,205 L27,309 145.064 
Contac es 24,05¢ 21,732 22,427 
Totals 164.261 49,087 67.491 
§ 
Fu nae \ s 
Thern 12,294 10,601 12,227 
SRI 21,902 2204 24,722 
HME 4.381 5.00 § 234 
GPI 11,882 10,896 12,714 
FEI 17,829 6,728 17,687 
HAI 8,837 8,389 40,167 
SAI 1,498 055 1,587 
ISAT 25,796 22,670 27,310 
Tot ice 134,419 127,49 141.668 
Contac s 22,64( 21,906 22,832 
Totals 187.089 149.4( 64.600 
Pp Sic Fi / 
Furnac s 
Th 22.875 23,904 24.429 
SRI 44,448 4,302 41,70 
HMI 8,75 7,937 7.819 
GPI 8.747 9 98 9.996 
FEI 20,736 9.156 
HAI $7,877 58.436 
SAI §.269 3.89] 
ISAT 36,228 38.028 
I 204,181 14.454 
Cont s 73,542 73.368 72 963 
| 278,234 277,549 276.417 
ij 
I S 
| ce 29,9 27,614 Glie 
Contac S 10,598 ORY 738 
I 40) 5¢ 19. 60) $7.98 
. 
U. S. Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 
Shipments 
Original Re- 
Equip- place- 
Year ment ment Export Total 
1959 3,624 41,522 890 46,036 
1960 3,320 36,511 1,120 40,982 
1961 
Jan 237 4,783 56 5.076 
Feb 231 2,988 58 3,277 
Mar 281 3,246 60 3,588 
Apr 299 § Be 70 2,902 
May 306 2,424 65 2.795 
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Api 


10,031 
24,388 


7) 
x 


21,845 
4,063 
10,064 
16,414 
36,050 
1,189 


2 


37.056 
10,619 


47.675 


Produc- 
tion 
46,059 
40,851 


3,208 
3,140 
3,359 
2,939 
3.190 


ck: FEF, fast-extruding black: HAF, high abrasion furnace 
furnace black; ISAF, intermediate supe! 


| 


13,17) 
25,293 
4,475 
11,088 
19,098 
48,764 
938 
26,024 
148,848 


23,903 





23,600 


46,086 


222,893 


Inven- 
tory 
End of 
Period 
10,536 
11,034 


9,394 
9,246 
9,014 
9,096 
9,487 


U. S. Automotive Pneumatic Casings 


Year 


1960 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1961 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1960 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1961 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


1960 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1961 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Year 


1960 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 
196] 


Jan 


Feb. 


Mar. 


(Thousands of Units) 
Shipments 
Original Re- 
Equip- place- 
ment ment Export Total 
Passenger Car 
6,321 65,222 895 95,685 
2,676 5,749 59 8.484 
3,342 5,366 53 8,760 
3,171 4,123 55 7,348 
2 844 3,900 $5 6,799 
2,191 5,955 44 8,189 
1,930 4,152 43 6,125 
2,134 5,876 72 8,082 
2,602 6,444 54 9,100 
3,031 6,944 57 10,032 
Truck and Bus 
3,686 9,249 728 13,875 
273 811 61 1,146 
247 938 68 1,254 
255 649 51 955 
243 D2 56 851 
258 635 48 94] 
261 569 49 879 
313 719 52 1,084 
332 758 43 1,133 
346 TT2 42 1,160 


Total Automotive 


40,203 T1AI3 L751 1 
2,950 6,560 120 
3,589 6,304 121 
3,425 4,772 105 
3,087 4,452 112 
2,449 6.590 9] 
2,191 4,722 92 
2,448 6,595 123 
2,934 7,202 06 
3.371 7,716 99 

h sA 


U. S. Rubber Industry 


Economic Indicators 


Production Index* 


Total Rubber and Plastics Products 





Seasonally Without Seasonal On On 
Adjusted, % Adjustment, % Sales Investment 
co a — - Se cc 
1947-49 1957 1947-49 1957 R&MP? R&MP 
100 100 100 100 
194 111 196 112 33 6.8 
192110 202.116 
192 110 196 112 
184 105 176 101 a2 6.4 
180 103 189 108 
178 102 188 108 
168 96 176 108 2.9 2 
x of Industrial Production re t e plasti 0 
F.1.C.-S.E.C.-Quarterly F 31 Reports—% Ca ated 0 
R r and Mis : Plastics, a classification revised & 
959 Standar st Classifications 
RUBBER WORLD 


19,698 
9,630 
10,014 
8,303 
7,650 


9,130 
7,004 
9.166 
10,232 


11,192 


Invern. 

tory 

Produc- — Endo 
tion Perio 


105,466 23 58 


8.158 22,0 
8.461 21,8) 
7,979 2? 49 
7,809 23.533) 
8,234. 23,69 
7,643 25.26 
8.195 25.385, 
7.866 24.15), 
8.501 22,66 
{ 
14,463 3,197 
1,026 3,856 
1,069 3,68 
1,066 379° 
995 3,95 
988 3,99 
948 40%) 
1,016 4,000) 
1,017 3,880 
1,103 3,834 
| 
111,569 27,540 
9,184 25,893] 
9,530 25,405] 
9,044 26,29 


8,804 27,540 


9,221 27,68: 
8.591 29.338 
9212 29,38) 
8,882 28,033} 
9604 26513) 


% Return) 
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to many metals without a primer - the bond is 
stronger than the rubber! 


Cuts out half the steps in bonding process 
Shown above is General Electric’s new high strength self-bonding 
rubber in action: Without using a primer you can bond this 
rubber to steel and many other metals so well that the bond is 
stronger than the rubber itself! SE5501 is one of the strongest 
silicone rubbers available. 

With new SE5504. you can now cut your bonding process in 
half. by eliminating these four steps: Grinding or sandblasting 
metal: detergent washing: primer application: oven cure for 
primer. 

Now. you just: Wash metal with solvent: apply self-bonding 


SE5501: oven cure the rubber. That's all. 





This new rubber virtually eliminates rejects due to poor bond- 


ing. You speed up production. increase profits. and provide a better 


Here is the final proof of the bonding strength of General product for your customers. 
Slectric’s new self-bonding rubber. This high strength For all the details on new self-bonding SE5504, along with 


rubber was pulled apart at over 1500 psi, but the bond 


ee ot : application data, write: General Electric Company. Silicone Prod- 
remains intact. The rubber never parted from the steel. 


ucts Dept.. Section 11845, Waterford, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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_ 
VA 
“Spra-Blast’’ Src! S15 


Cooling Rolls = “x : 
Lat ay iit ae! i 


Manufactured and 








SPECIALISTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL COOLING 


For Over 90 Years 
Bulletins on Request 


MAYER REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, INC 
LINCOLN PARK, NEW JERSEY @ OXbow 4-7100 


COLORS wussteiinns 


FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, III. 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
465 California St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
2281 Seranton Rd., Cleveland 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 
211 E. Robinson Ave.. Orlando, Fla. 


BROOKLYN 
COLOR WORKS, INC. 


MORGAN AND NORMAN AVENUES, BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 


CUSTOM COMPOUNDING 


We have facilities to handle all your rubber 
compounding requirements. If needed certi- 
fications can be issued to guarantee these 
compounds to any and all specifications. 
Check us for the best in service, quality and 
price. 
HANOVER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Box 78 Beverly 5-2588 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


















Sosesseseseeed 
oe 

















To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel.: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








CUTTING—RUBBER—SOLES 
NEW WELLMAN MACHINE 


UNVULCANIZED RUBBER OR PLASTIC 
BEVEL OR STRAIGHT EDGE 
CUT PRECISION SOLES UP TO 1” THICK 





WELLMAN CO., MEDFORD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Natural Rubber Prices 


REX CONTRACI 


1961 June 16 June 23 June 30 July 7 July 13 
July 29.7 29.90 29.30 29.25 29.30 
Sept. 29, 13 29.00 28.75 29,35 29,30 
Nov. 29.05 28.65 28.60 28.85 29.20 
1962 
Jan. 28.80 28.55 28.42 28.75 29.05 
STANDARD CONTRACT 
1961 June 16 June 23 June 30 July 7 July 14 
July 29.55 29.50 29.20 29.15 _ 
Sept 29.05 28.80 28.65 29.10 29.20 
Nov. 28.95 28.45 28.50 28.70 29.10 
1962 
Jan 28.75 28.35 28.35 28.65 29.05 
Mar. 28.65 28.35 28.35 28.60 28.90 
May 28.60 28.35 28.25 28.55 28.85 
July 28.60 28.30 28.25 28.55 28.85 
New York OutTsipE MARKET 
June l6 June23 June 30 July 7 July 14 
RSS #1 29.75 29.75 29.50 29.37 29.50 
$2 29.50 29.50 29.25 29.13 29.25 
$3 29.25 29.25 29.00 28.85 29.00 
Pale Crepe 
21 Thick 33.25 33.25 33.00 32.85 33.00 
Thin 32.00 32.00 RIA) 31.63 375 
23 Amber Blankets 25.75 26.00 2519 25.63 26.25 
Thin Brown Crepe 25.63 25.63 25.37 25.25 25.85 
Standard Flat Bark 20.25 20.25 20.13 20.25 20.25 


U. S. Rubber Industry Sales and Inventories 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Values of Sales* Manufacturers’ Inventories* 

1958 1959 1960 1961 1958 1959 1960 196 

Jan. 448 508 $30 450 1100 1.013 1,148 1,130 

Feb. 413 490 540 460 1.087 1,032 1,140 1,130 

Mar. 412 506 510 490 1,112 1030 1,160 1.120 

Apr. 429 543 530 480 1047 1,015 1,190 1,130 

May 428 524 550 S00 1.020 995 1,180 1,140 
June 445 520 $20 : 986 1,013 1,200 
July 478 519 480 ‘ 980 1,075 1,230 
Aug. 438 492 480 1024 1,113 1,240 
Sept. 464 544 510 1,024 1,114 1,210 
Oct. 493 555 490 1,022 1,215 1,160 
Nov. 472 482 550 1,018 1,120 1,140 

Dec. 518 508 520 994 1,124 1,120 Be 
Total 5,438 6,191 6,210 12,414 12,759 14,118 


* Adjust 


New Publications 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Portable Mixers.” Cleveland Mixer Co.. Bedford, 
O. 12 pages. This brochure contains engineering 
data. 

“Bulletin 8-16.” Armour Industrial Chemical Co.. 
Chicago 90, Ill. Protective-coating stripping formu- 
lation suggestions are offered. 

“This is Research-Cotrell.” Bulletin 500. Research- 
Cotrell, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 12 pages. Research 
and service facilities for air pollution are described. 

“Acid-Proof Cement.” Bulletin #1. Acid-Proof 
Cement Manufacturers Association, Philadelphia 7. 
Pa. 8 pages. This bulletin contains resistance charts. 


RUBBER WORLD 
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Time out for admiration 


TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments add eye-catch- 
ing beauty and sales appeal to a wide range of 
rubber and plastic products — including white and 
light-colored luggage that attracts admiring glances. 

For many rubber and plastic products TITANOX- 
RA or TITANOX-RA-50 provide outstanding white- 
ness, brightness and opacity. Where weather 
resistance is of prime importance TITANOX-RA-NC 
may be preferred. Also new TITANOX-RA-40, 
rutile TiO2, yields clean, bright whites and sharp 


with TITANOX® 


tints at economically low loadings in many com- 
positions. No matter which you choose, all 
TITANOX pigments have the ease of dispersion and 
uniformity that increase production efficiency. 
For complete information on the type of pigment 
to meet your requirements, consult our Technical 
Service Department. Titanium Pigment Corpora- 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices 
and warehouses in principal cities. In Canada: 
Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Montreal. ,.., 


— 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION /fIpugy 
} 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY \ / 
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Reliable, Consistent Test Results With... 


OREC 0300 automatically Controlled Ozone Test Chambers 





REPRESENTATIVE CUSTOMERS 
UTILIZING OREC OZONE TEST 
EQUIPMENT 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Esso Research & Engineering Co. 
Firestone Industrial Products 
General Electric Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co 

B. F. Goodrich Research Center 
Goodrich Gulf Chemical Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
General Motors Corporation 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Phillips Chemical Co 

Texas U.S. Chemical Co. 
TLARGI, U.S.C 

U. S. Rubber Company 


Shell Chemica! Corporation 




















Orec 0300 Series employ an *electronic-chem- 
ical loop feed back servo system to achieve 
and precisely maintain chamber ozone concen- 
trations. 








Orec 0300 with Dynemic Stretching Apparatus. 


Write for illustrated brochure 





OZONE: 

TEST CHAMBERS, 6 MODELS 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTATION 
STRETCHING APPARATUS 
MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTATION 
GENERATORS | 
TESTING SERVICE 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Ozone Research and Equipment Corporation 


3840 North 40th Avenue 








Manufacturers of 


Phoenix, Arizona 








CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 


and Quotations. 


WEST COAST AGENT 


R. D. Abbott Co., Inc 
5268 Alhambra Ave. 
Los Angeles 32, California 


EXPORT AGENT 
Columbian Carbon International, Inc. 
380 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. & & e 


CANADIAN AGENT 


umm 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 
136 RUBBER WORLD 
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BV.I!. Heavy duty single geared Mixing Mill with 
water cooled blocks, and ‘safe miil’ equipment, 
mounted on fabricated sub-frame, fitted with vibro- 
insulators. Rolls — 26 dia. 

















MS j 
ON > ‘= 
THE CONSULTATION SERVICE OF OUR TECHNICAL 
TION STAFF IS FREELY AVAILABLE. This 26” dia. x 84” face machine is the largest of our 
extensive range of models designed to meet the up-to- 
date requirements of efficient high quality production. 
BROTH LEYLAND, LANCASHIRE 
E R S L ! M I T E D Tel: LEYLAND 21258. Telegrams: IDDON, LEYLAND. 
‘ U.S. and CANADIAN Technical Sales and Service: 
MANUFACTURERS OF MIXING MILLS, PRESSES, CALENDERS THE JOHN WILLIAMS MACHINERY LTD. 
AND AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MACHINES FOR RUBBER 1868, Mattawa, Summerville (Toronto), Ontario, Canada. 
rona AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES. Phone: Atwater 9-3741. Cables: Machinery, Toronto. 





With Eastman 910 Adhesive... 
Strong rubber-to-rubber bonds in 8 seconds 





Ever see an electric rodding mouse? 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
makes one. It scampers through under- 
ground ducts pulling its tail (a cable 
puller) behind it at 150 ft. per minute. 
Rows of vibrating nickel-alloy tines 
held fast between rubber discs help drive 
the mouse along duct walls. Each disc 


Here are some of the bonds that can be made with Eastman 910 Adhesive 


Among the stronger: natural rubber, SBR, Buna N, most types of neoprene; vinyls, 
phenolics, cellulosics, polyesters, polyurethanes, nylon; most woods; steel, aluminum, 
brass, copper. Among the weaker: polystyrene, polyethylene, and fluoro-hydrocarbon 
plastics (shear strengths up to 150 lbs./sq. in.). 


August, 1961 


There is no 


- a 
yee, adhesive 
is bonded to its neighbor in 8 seconds, ¢ : a like 
with just two drops of Eastman 910 i" : - 
Adhesive, using only contact pressure. | Eastman Fastman 
Bonds are stronger than the rubber it- 910 | 
self! And no heat, no solvent, no catalyst Adhesive ' 910 
are required for this quick, efficient . 
bonding job. | Adhesive 


CSTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC 


Eastman 910 Adhesive will form 
bonds with almost any material. Send (ym 
$5 for a trial kit and try it on your 
toughest job. Kits and further informa- 


KINGSPORT TENNESSEE 


SETS FAST—Makes firm bonds in seconds to 
minutes 

VERSATILE—Joins virtually any combination of 
materials 

HIGH STRENGTH—Up to 5,000 Ibs./sq. in. de- 
pending on the materials 

READY TO USE—No catalyst or mixing neces- 
sary 

CURES AT ROOM TEMPERATURE—No heat re- 
quired to initiate or accelerate setting 
CONTACT PRESSURE SUFFICIENT. 

LOW SHRINKAGE~— Virtually no shrinkage on set- 
ting as neither solvent nor heat is used 

GOES FAR—One-pound package contains about 
14,000 one-drop applications 

The use of Eastman 910 Adhesive is not sug- 
gested at temperatures above 175°F., or in 
the presence of extreme moisture for pro 
longed periods. 


‘ 

' 

\ 
tion are available from Armstrong Cork! 
Company, Industrial Adhesives Divi-  ! 
sion, Lancaster, Pa.; or from Eastman ; 
Chemical Products, Inc., subsidiary of | 
Eastman Kodak Company, Chemicals 
Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. ; 
I 

1 

i 

' 

i 

1 

i 

\ 

1 

i 

i 

" 

' 


See Sweet's 1961 Product Design File 10d/Ea. 
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mum $9.00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


All Classified Advertising cents each 
Must Be Paid in Advance 


(No agency commission allowed 





Letter replies forwarded without charge, but no packages or samples 


L ADDRESS ALL REPLIES TO NEW YORK OFFICE AT 630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Y 


CLASSIFIED NE RT ace tone 25 coms per word. Mit 
20 words or less $1.00. 


CONSULTANTS DIRECTORY } lines $10.00 per insertion. 


except on display units ) Allow eight words for keyed address. 


» 


Extra words 10 








SITUATIONS OPEN SITUATIONS OPEN 











® € Marketing Mgr. 25-40 years of age. Growth 


Company. Rare Opportunity. Top management 


level. Investigate today if you are looking for 
™ a real step up the ladder. CONTINENTAL 


TAPES - S. C. Cayce. (Columbia, S. C.) 








Plastic Calendering experience. Take 








charge of entire calendering line in pro- 


Plont located in metropolitan New York area. 


specification and iy “aaa product 
\ddress Box N sare of RuBBER Wor Lp. 


GOOD SALARY—FRINGE BENEFITS ids aeenl Cs ae 





BOX +2623 


























duction on light and heavy gauge vinyl Must have at least four years’ experience as above. 
° benefits, above average. Send résumé in confidence. 
sheeting. care of Russer Wortp 


Opportunity in well established firm. ; SITUATIONS WANTED 


years’ molded mechan 
development, supervisior 


CHEMIS1 Fecha OPEN-CELL SPONGE RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


Location Midwest. Salar 


Address Box No. 2¢ 1. 


1 


& @| MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





TWO F \RREL- BIRMINGHAM 























MILES 


— — = One 84” x 2¢ nd One 60” x 22”, Address Box No. 2625, care of RUBBER 
ayy -xescobrig AND COATING CHEMISTS—R & D, DIRECT YOUR Wor_p 
re, new lab. Growth mpany. Masters or equivalent training, = 
“CONTINENTAL Tk exverience ‘polymers, elastomers, Investigate 2200-TON BIRDSBORO HEAVY-DUTY RUBBER MAT PRESSES 
CO 79 Bee : ee Siar Re hie: 
TINENTAL TAPES—Cayce, S. C. (Columbia, S. C.) Bed size 7’ x 3’. Each press contains two 25” diameter rams. Complete with 
SR a! twelve aaa ee —————————— - —_—_—_— Intensifiers for 4000 PSI. Farrell Bivei ngham Roll Grinder. 36” x 240” 
CHIEF CHEMIST AND TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 20 HP. mot ‘ 20 diameter grinding wheels with 7¥2-TIP. motor. Can he 
G wth opportunity with a medium-size prog eee s oe esate inspecte: d ower. BELT i ng peg S—1000-Ton Birmingham with six 
; a medium-size progressive eastern manufacturer of eR ae 3 steam platens "long x 4614”, 15” Stroke, 2 openings 
rubber d hose, who has an opening for : RE See wantios “a . 9 stea Ne . ong } 2”, 15” S e, 2 RS. 
echa technical d t ie “deme 7 ' oe eas gt I ee il 1500-ton R. D. Wood, three poe loan up-moving rams x 36” stroke. Be 
‘ Ss ( ( ni Y ( i Ape ‘s = 4 
se nt Pane solos ces er" ne a - - ae pie ener made size 50” x 240”. National Erie 3'2” Extruder, steamheated. 165-I1P. Vapor 
bee. t g new products completely from compounding and Clarkson Package Steam Boiler. 300-PSI. Working Pressure. Complete with 
mstruction stages to factory processing and t Degree not mandatory. ih ‘ heals Sanaa = Ba ; 
Submit detailed résumé to: M 6 Pits C : 136 M < all controls. EEmeco 3-opening 24” x 30” Hydraulic Presses. 16” diamete 
Submit detailed sur to: Mercer ber ompar 136 3 rcer § at = . 7 . . = > 
Trenton 90, New Terse1 , ed = ee rams. Royle $2, 314” Rubber Extruder. Span Grinder, complete with 25-HI 





motor. Aetna 5’ x 10’ Steam Vulcanizer. With 





quick-opening-type door 


j CHEMIST—B.S. IN ( pase MISTRY OR TEXTILE CHEMISTRY Clean job. We carry a complete line of mixers, vulcanizers, calenders, churns, 


bale cutters, and 





f textiles. Position 





ith experience in finishing < r dyeing or pri 







allied e juipment for the rubber industry. WE WIL! 
FINANCE, What do you need? What do you have for = ? JOHNSON 


, es € K on wet f R ting, « 1ation of chemicals, and - 
isthe’ iccittaeee sachs oe rn eure cxperionce, hut aaill can. | MACHINERY COMPANY, 90 Elizabeth Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. EL 5-230 
er a recent g portunity. Write stating qualifications | WE SPECIALIZE IN PLANT LIQU IDATIONS AND PURCHASES. 
lary requ 2628, care of RuBBER Wortp. Replies ——- — = aise eed 
mfidential. 2—THROPP 16” x 48” MILLS. FARREL 16” x 40” TWO-ROLL MILL. 









Other sizes up to 60”. Hydraulic Presses: 500-Ton Utility Press, four 30” x 48 


RUBBER CHEMIST—LARGE SOUTHERN FIRM HAS AN IMME. openings. 300-ton upstroke 40” x 30”. 300-ton upstroke 22” x 35”, 240-ton 
ite opening tor a man with a B.S. Degree in Chemistry and five to seven upstroke with ten 24” x 56” platens. 200-ton Williams ie White 24” x 24 
years’ experience in the compounding of latices for adhesion to rubber. platens. 2—Birdsboro 200-ton, 32” x 24”, 4 openings. 200-ton Farrel 30” x 30”, 
Position involves work with production, customer contacts, development of Farrel 150-ton 36” x 36”, also other sizes. Royle #2 Tuber, NRM 3-14” cross 
eee or rae r assignments. Excellent PPE head Extruder. Adamson 6” Rubber Extruder. 60” Spreader heads, 50 
nity. Write statix seas d salary requirements to Box No. Smoothing Calender. New and used laboratory 6” x 13”, 6” x 16”, and 8” x 16 
re of Russi sc plies confidential Mills and Calender Jaker-Perkins and Day heavy-duty jacketed Mixers 
to 200 gallons. Hydraulic pumps and accumulators, Peerless 2-HP. Rubber 
CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER—NEW PRODUCTS Bale Cutter. ’x 14” Dinker. Rotary ¢ utters. Taylor-Stiles 3-HP. Rubber 
Development. Opening in Development Department for man with three Pelletizer. Banbury Mixers, Crushers, ( hurns, Tubers, _Vuleanizers, Gas 
years’ minimum general compounding experience and new product de- 3oilers, etc. SEND FOR SPECIAL Bl LLET IN. WE BI Y YOUR 
velopment. Send complete résumé. Salary open. Address Box No. 2630, | SURPLUS MACHINERY, STEIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 107-8tl 
care of RUBBER WORLD. STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK. STERLING 8-1944 












IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 


VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS » D7 
UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE “URME” NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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"FOR SALE: BAKER-PERKINS #16-UUEM, 150-GALLON DISPER- 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (CON'T.) 


FOR SALE: CONTINUOUS RUBBER OR PLASTICS COM 
ling and extruding installation. Consists of: 1—Welding Engineers 6” 
worm extruder driven by 200-HP. motor and drive, XP. 1—Welding 

Engineers 8” dual worm extruder, 40-HP. gear-head motor, XP. Com- 
ling unit constructed of S. S. 316—Baker Perkins—-Cascade kneaders 
consisting of 3 size 14 Banbury-type kneaders. Each rotor individually 
red by 30-HP. gear-head motor, XP. Complete with electrical equi; 
ment and controls. Capacity 3 tons to 10 tons per day. PROCESS 


PLANTS SERVICE, INC., 287 Central Ave., Clark, N. J. Tel. FUlton 


] 03 
}-1 ‘ 


5 jacketed mixer, 150-H.P. XP motor, Vaulted Cover; Baker-Perkins 
100-gallon T347 Stainless jacketed dispersion blade mixer. Baker-Perkins 
#15-UUMM dispersion blade double-arm mixer, 100 gallon, jacketed, 100-H.P. 
explosionproof motor, motorized tilt, cored blades, compression ram cover. 


Also 200-gallon B-P mixers. PERRY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 1424 
North 6th Street, Philadel; wae 28, Pa. - 


— ‘FOR ‘SALE 


21 Nottingh 





ALBERT, 
MACHINERY and 
REPLACEMENT 
PARTS are 
eee Synonymous 
WeeRA to the 
rubber 
industry 


LBERT & SON 


am fl Trenton 3, New Jersey Phone: EXport 4-7181 


> || 





4—Blaw Knox 6’ x 40’ horizontal vulcanizers with quick-opening doors, 
250% working pressure, ASME. 
Royle #% extruders, complete. 

1—Peerless, guillotine cutter, 30” blade, with motor. 

1—Allen 4” extruder with 25-H.P. motor. 

Address Box No. 2627, care of Rupsper Wor op. 





FOR SALE: 1—THROPP 18” x 50” 2-ROLL MILL 125 H.P.; 1— 





we who 
B U | L D) list of used and rebuilt 


Get Bolling’s extensive 


rubber and plastic pro- 


Thropp 6” x 12” 2-Roll Mill 714 H.P.; 1—No. 18 Cumberland Rotary Cutters; b 

Baker Perkins Sigma-blade jacketed Mixers, 150, 100, and 50 gal. ; a can est cessing machinery and 
Mikro Pulverizers, Bantam, 1SH and 1SI; 6—Stokes Preform Presses, ~ 
models R, T, DD2, DDS2, DS2 and D4; partial listing, send for detail REBUILD accessories. Examples: 


BRILL EQUIPMENT CO., 35-49 Jabez St., Newark 5, N. J. Tel: MArket 

3-7 420, 

FOR SALE—1—6” x 16” THROPP 2-ROLL LAB MILL; 
1—18” x 48” Farrel 3-roll calender; 
1—Black Rock stock cutter model 4-KAT; 
1—Royle #% tuber 11%” diameter. 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP., 52 9th Street, Brook- 








McNeil Tire Presses, good oper- 
ating condition, twin models 40 & 
45, suitable conversion for sponge 


Calender, rebuilt 24” x 66” Farrel, drive to suit 


Get new listings in bulletin just released. 


ene a ae 2 ; 

cal ee Rebuilt Machinery 
FOR SALE: LABORATORY MILLS—NEW AND USED, 6 x 12”, eWal 0 ii) Department 

2 4 @Q i”. 30 2 24"; © : oil seals, drive, brake motor, Phone: Michigan 1-2850 


6x 13", 6% 16%. 3 3 is5 omplete with 


| starter. RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY OF NEW JERSEY, 





& Company, Inc 3190 E. 65th STREET 





P.O B x 1543, Trenton, New Jersey. _ WE BUY USED EQUIPMENT CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 








CUSTOM COMPOUNDS 








ACE ROAD, BUTLER, N. J. © PHONE: TERMINAL 8-1000 © PLANTS 


August, 1961 





Combined rubber processing 
experience of former Pequanoc 
Rubber Co. and American Hard 
Rubber Co. available to supply your 
custom compound requirements. 
EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
BANBURY AND MILL FACILITIES 
TOP QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ACCURATE LABORATORY AND 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


ALL GRADES OF SOFT AND 
HARD RUBBER 


IN BUTLER, N. J., AND TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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of TUMBLING TIME! 


Here is a revolutionary new way to deflash 
rubber, plastics and synthetic products with 
greater speed and economy. Based on an 
amazingly simple principle, the “Viper” tumbl- 
ing chamber is designed in an elongated cube 
shape to achieve a continuous snake-like ac- 
tion in which abrasive motion is constant 
throughout the tumbling process. The “Viper” 
does a more thorough deflashing job on less 
power, and saves fully thirty per cent of “nor- 
mal” tumbling time. It has already proven it- 
self through extensive application in Accurate 
Products’ routine manufacture of more than 


4,000,000 parts per week. 









Double-exposed photo shows TUM ING M E 
how continuous snake-like mo- Bl ACHIN 
@ tion is achieved through elon- 
gated cube design. 


Sewers esr 
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© Instantly usable for dry-ice, normal and 
abrasive tumbling 


@ Greater load capacity than any other 
tumbler of comparable size 


® Quality construction assuring longer life, 
requiring less maintenance 
AVAILABLE IN SINGLE OR DOUBLE UNITS 
DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 


Write for detailed illustrated information 





ACCURATE PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, INC. 


4650 Santa Fe San Diego 9, California 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (CON’T.) 





FOR SALE 
lean “‘Viton’ A) scrap material. Can be reclaimed for additive t y 
terial, Any quantity to 5 tons, Address Box No. 2626, care of Rt R 
RI 
WORTHINGTON ELECTRIC 2000-LB, HIGH PRESSURE, SINGLE. 
ting, Vertical Triplex Pump, 4” stroke, 1!4” Dia. piston, 50 gal. per minute 
ity, complete with 40 HIP., 220-440-Volt, 3-Phase, Squirrel-cage Ce 


ndition. Price $2,000, o1 best 


yO 


n Rubher Co., P.O. Box 8, Hagerstown, Maryland 








RUBBER HARDNESS 
ORIGINAL SHORE 


DUROMETER 
ASTM D676 AND ASTM 01484 


Various models for testing the 
entire range of hardness from 
elastomeric to rigid. Available 
im quadrant or round dial case. 
May be used free hand or on 
table top OPERATING STAND 
WITH DEAD WEIGHT (left). 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK EXP., JAMAICA 35, LY. 














CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 











HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio Franklin 6-7161 








SEND FOR FREE DATA ON RESEARCH 


(] Services for YOU Foster D. Snell, inc. 
CONSULTING CHEMISTS « CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

fu 29 West 15th Street ee a 

(| Polymer Consultant  yRAGhaRROREEES <x 

ae , WAtkins 4-8800 imor 

(] Coatings Consultant RASA Reg- str aaah Seen 





MEMBER: AMERICAN COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT LABORATORIES 


The Classified Ad Columns of RUBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 








Reprints Available 


Reprints of the article, Available Synthetic Rub- 
ber Latices,"" which appeared in the March issue of 
RUBBER WORLD may be obtained at a cost of 20¢ a 
copy. 

This is a complete list of synthetic rubber latices 
offered in the United States and Canada including 
acrylic, SBR, CR, fluorocarbon, IIR, and NBR types 
for use in the rubber, textile, paint, paper, and ad- 
hesive industries. 

Write: RUBBER WORLD, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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1. Kalin the saddle 


In western lingo “tall in the saddle” means dominant posi- 
tion . . . and that will be your position when you use the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co. as your source of supply for 
CHANNEL BLACKS. 


We are producing CHANNEL BLACKS for you because of 
their distinctive properties that provide superior values in 
many rubber compounds. 


We are continuing our large production and are maintain- 
ing our large’ inventories so as to serve you well today and 
tomorrow. 


TEXAS 


CARBON BLACKS 


® 
Co) 











Std Richardson 


C AR BON Cc 0. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 2 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES . 

EVANS BUILDING : 

AKRON 8, OHIO é 


























DuPont means UNIFORMITY in Rubber Chemicals 


Du Pont rubber chemicals are made to exacting standards of 
quality and reliability to meet rigid inspection controls. 





That’s why you, like so many leading manufacturers, can 
depend on DuPont rubber chemicals to meet your most rigorous 
requirements. 


This is part of Du Pont’s continuing effort to provide you with 
dependable rubber chemicals of the highest quality and uniformity. 





Accelerators Stabilizers Special-purpose Chemicals 
Antioxidants Peptizing Agents Rubber Dispersed Colors 
Mold Lubricants Blowing Agents Reclaiming Chemicals 


FLASTOMER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


oo namarome 


Better Things for Better Living .. . through Chemistry 
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APU EAL STEIN << 521 FIFTH AVENUE,N, Y.17,N.Y. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles * Toronto * London * Hamburg 


PLANTS & WAREHOUSES: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Detroit * Indianapolis » Jersey City » Los Angeles 





11 OTHER U. S. DISTRIBUTION CENTERS ¢ AGENTS IN 35 COUNTRIES 
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